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NEW 


Lorp Denny has retired into Opposition, with the riband of the 
Garter, and Lord Palmerston, who is the Earl’s senior in the 
Order, has resumed the lead of the Government. . 

It is, however, by no means a return of what we have col- 
loquially called ‘‘ the Palmerston Ministry” to office. The 
Premier has not simply relied upon his popularity, or upon the 
strength which he enjoys, because his policy is in accordance 
with the great facts of the day at home and abroad. He has 
conned the lesson of his last reverse with diligence, and has 
aimed at constructing a Government which should represent the 
majority of the House of Commons, as the majority of that 
House represents the country. 

But before he returned to his own post there were some pre- 
liminary negociations. The Queen is reported to have originally 
sent for Lord Granville, possibly under an impression, which was 
rather favoured during the interregnum and some weeks pre- 
viously, that a more neutral Minister would be better at the 
head, in order to a readier combination of parties. Lord Gran- 
ville very soon found that he did not possess that command over 
the principal statesmen of the day that would enable him to take 
a post of such power and responsibility, and he held his com- 
mission for very few hours. The advantage of the most direct 
course then beeame obvious, and Lord Palmerston was sum- 
moned. His first public step was to ascertain whether he could 
have, as indeed he had reason to expect, the codperation of Lord 
John Russell ; his next to ascertain in what office Lord John would 
prefer toserve. The result is, that while Lord Palmerston is Pre- 
mier, Lord John Russell has taken that office which on the Con- 
tinent is regarded as almost synonymous with the Premiership— 
the post of Foreign Secretary. The list of the Cabinet stands 
thus— 

First Lord of the Treasury. . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Secretaries of State—Foreign. . Lord Joun Russe. 
Home ....Sir G. Connewa.. Lewts. 
Colonial ..The Duke of Newcastie. 
War .....Mr, Sipney Hernerr. 
India ....Sir Cuartes Woon, G.C.B. 
First Lord of the Admiralty ...The Duke of Somenser. 





OF 





.. Viscount Parmerston, K.G. 
..Mr. W. E. Grapsrone. 


Lord Chancellor ............. Lord CAMPBELL. 

President of the Council ...... The Earl Granvitte, K.G. 
ARES ee The Duke of Areyi1, K.T. 
Postmaster-General .......... The Ear! of Exer, K.T. 


President of the Board of Trade.Mr. R. Cospen. 

President of the Poor-law Board.Mr. Miner Ginson. 

First Commissioner of Works. . Mr. Canpwet, 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 

SE eke aSkenh inereied Sir G. Grey. 
_ These arrangements were not made on an instant, or with 

simple ease. There were, for instance, difficulties in the way of 
appointing Sir Richard Bethell to be Lord Chancellor; for no 
one apprehended that Lord Cranworth would again be thrust 
into a post so uncongenial to his temperament. The Govern- 
ment can searcely spare Sir Richard from the House of Commons ; 
(Wirn Svrrrexent.] 
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on the other hand he thought that he might be regarded as 
abandoning a privilege of the Bar if he waived his claim to the 
vacant post, and re-accepted that of Attorney.General; but the 
advice of eminent friends has reconciled him to a sacrifice on 
the grounds of public duty. Who, then, should be Lord Chan- 
cellor? Some said Sir Alexander Cockburn; but the difficulties 
of that arrangement have been got over by another process. 
Lord Campbell consents to pass from the Queen’s Bench to the 
Woolsack, and Sir Alexander, ascending the Queen’s Bench, 
will, it is said, accept a Peerage, and so reinforce the speaking 
For some time 
it was a question which of their two appointments Mr. Sidney 
Herbert and the Duke of Somerset should take respectively 

Mr. Sidney Herbert has chosen well. At the first announce- 
ment the Duke of Neweastle’s name is hailed with joy by Britis! 
colonists in this country. Many will welcome Mr. Gladstone to 
the Exchequer, for he is a man of original views with courage 
to carry them out. ‘The Manchester party ”’—as it has been 
called, though it is really not localized as the term implies—is 
strongly represented by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Milner Gibson ; 
and the minor appointments attest the care with which Lord 
Palmerston has endeavoured to extend the connexions and sup- 
port of his Government. 

The week closes with recollections of the late Ministry and an- 
ticipations of the new. ‘ New brooms sweep clean,” and this 
broom looks peculiarly strong, well made, and eflicient. Wit! 
regard to the late Ministry it will hereafter be appreciated better 
than it is likely to be this week. Lord Derby’s parting spe 
at Merchant Taylor’s Hall, in a tone of striking moderation, has 
also a certain mournful quietness about it, as if he did not ex- 
pect to depart with any halo of popular glory; nor can he. He 
has not had opportunity to substantiate the promises held out 
by his party under the name of reform; and just as he 7525 out 
of office is published that Blue Book which substantiates the 
very fears which we all had respecting Lord Malmesbury’s ad- 
ministration of our neutrality during the war. It confirms all 
we believed of his intentions: but proves that we were right 
when we thought that he betrayed too much anxiety, and far les 
repugnance to the excesses of Austria than to what many of us 
think the just claims of Sardinia and her ally. Some of the most 
esteemed of the late Ministers were absent from the parting scene, 
—one through illness, two others because their secession had al- 
ready weakened the Ministry. If we do not remember a new 
Government taking oflice with greater signs of strength, neither 
do we remember the retirement of a party Government 
with less appearance of exultation among either opponents or the 
public. 

The subordinated epartments already filled have been manned 
with a strength proportionate to that of the Cabinet. The name 
of Peel is still in the Government, by Mr. Frederick Peel's 
appointment as one of the joint Secretaries to the Treasury. 
Lord Wodehouse is Under Secretary for the Foreign Department ; 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue for the Colonial; and Lord Clarence 
Paget, as Secretary to the Admiralty, is a hostage for reform and 
working efliciency. 

The East India Company has been unable entirely to evade the 
discussion of Mr. Jones’s curious question respecting the Frencl 
tenure of Pondicherry and Chandernagore, under the treaties of 
Paris at Vienna of 1814 and 1815. The Chairman naively 
answered that France having received back her possessions in 
India under certain conditions, she could not violate those con- 
ditions without forfeiting her territories ; Colonel Sykes, not 
perceiving that the accession of a Napoleon to the throne of 
France is in itself almost an annihilation of those treaties of 1815. 
However, the East India Company is labouring under a chronic 
access of fatalism, and it seems prepared to entertain no question 
except the one of dividends, 


——_$_$ 


The tide of war has flowed across the plain of Lombardy and 
is rolling over what were the territories of Venice until Bona- 
parte gave them to Austria. The Austrian army has done no- 
thing to resist it; and its rear guards have only fought for safety 
at Maleguano, Canonica, and Castelnedolo. The combat at Me- 
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legnano was fought to protect the retreat of the huge masses | alarmed in 1848, perhaps because he could not believe in 
The blowing up 


which Gyulai had brought up to the Ticino. 


blockading them, and gave up the line of the Adda without 
blow. 


Garibaldi was ‘ repulsed.” 


now not far from the Mincio. 


were at Mantua; and their corps d’armée were between tha 


The Allied Army crossed that river and pushed on for 
the Oglio, Garibaldi as usual being in front of the left flank, 
He was at Brescia on the 12th, and an attempt of his to intercept 
Urban led to the combat at Castelnedolo, in which we are told 





a ficant a man to be taken as a type of royalty. 


of Austria accepted it by anticipation. 
firmer in his acceptance than Metternich in his ma 


he sees an Alexander preparing to aid a Napoleon; and while th, 


The Austrian head-quarters | atms of his own Emperor are unsuccessful, a horrid suspicion 
¢ | must have visited his death bed, that the combination of 1815 


au 


place and Peschiera, with an outpost at Montechiaro on the | had been broken by the aggressive mistake of Austria herself, 


Chiese. 


The political and diplomatic manifestoes of the weck have been 
The Emperoi 


almost as remarkable as the military proceedings. 






Napoleon has placed himself in a high position before Europe by 
the proclamation which he has just issued from Milan. Ik 
boldly confronts, and repels, the assertion that he undertakes 


war on grounds of personal ambition, or with the desire to aggran- | though not with mu 
dize the territory of France. His sole resolve is, to realize the \ 


independence of Italy—an independence to precede freedom. He 
avows that the honour and the interests of France will 1 
strengthened by the moral influence which he shall thus acyuir 
in Europe. 1 
tion from King Victor Emmanuel, calling upon the 


unite in support of national ind pendence ; and intimating, tha 


{ 
after the war will be the time delilx rately to found a free and 
Both the Emperor and the King, therefore, 
decline to entertain the question of constituent legislation with | ¢bief, and has ordered 2 new position for the Army, which will be taker 
arms in their hands, while the Italians are agitated, and vnder 


lasting Government, 


the necessary control of military laws. 

We have already noticed a remarkab] 
Prince Gortschakoff, the 
sian representatives at foreign courts. 
guage of diplomacy, it ¢ mvyeys to the German Government: 
distinct warning that some amongst them are pursuing a cours 
which tends to generalize the struggle. The German Confedera- 
tion is reminded that it is a combination pur ly and exelusively 
denfensive ; that France, not having attacked Germany or Ger- 
man territory, the Confederation can make no attack upon 
France, save under the resposibility of falsifying the object of its 
own institution, and violating the spirit of treaties on which its 
existence rests. This despatch is dated on the 27th of M Ly 
3+ manifestly was, as we supposed when we first mentioned it 


| 


In the temperate lan- 


t , 
designed to impose a envex Upon the measures which Prussia was 
already contemplating. 

The Prussian Government put forward a public announce- 
ment on the 14th instant, ordering that the Army should be mo- 
bilized, that is, put upon the footing of active serviee. The 
notification conveying this order declares that it is done in 


concert with the Federal Governments, and it alludes to the 
magnitude of events at the seat of war and increased armaments 


of neutral Powers as the reasons. From Paris we receive two very 
different explanations of the movement. One is, we suspect, sug- 
gested by hope rather than knowledge; it is, that the step 
means nothing more than appears on the surface, Prussia only 
desiring to have her due weight in German and European coun- 
cils. The other is consistent with the report which we had on 
Saturday, that at last yielding to the party which is ascendant 
in Germany, the Prussian Government is so far prepared to in- 
terfere for the support of Austria, either by a diversion in some 
other quarter, or by direct assistance where Austria makes her 
stand in the quadrilateral position. The latter supposition is 
more consistent with the communications that have been rapidly 
interchanged of late between Berlin and that capital where the 
great leader of the German War party, Count Bernard de Rech- 
berg, sits as Foreign Minister of Austria—the Count, by the bye, 
having by marriage blended the lines of Rechberg and Jones, 
and thus being connected with one of our most ardent Tory 
families, 

The fate of Metternich is remarkable. He has just died, after 
witnessing the outbreak of the war which must violate all the 
conditions of his faith in the duration of the system established 
in 1815. There is no reason to believe that the great diplomatist 
was more than a very commonplace man, If he had any genius 
or originality, it lay entirely in the tntensity with which he ac- 
cepted commonplaces and applied them in action. He received 
his lessons of diplomacy more absolutely than other scholars, 
collected all its maxims, and applied them with a will. Like 
Wellington, his greatest achievements happened before he was 
much more than forty years of age, and at the Congress of Vienna, 
where he presided, he attained his triumph. Metternich never 
got beyond that, and in later times his discrimination was fear- 
fully at fault. He thought that ‘all was lost” when Louis 
Philippe ascended the French throne, though the ‘‘ Citizen King” 
was after all a Bourbon, Metternich was not nearly so much 


Three days later this is followed up by a proclama- 
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note forwarded by 
D , ’ . ge . ™ 
snussian Foreign Minister, to the Rus- 


eae 
| THE WAR IN ITALY. 
. » news all the weck has been—* th 

ve marched a vay, not only from the Tic ino to th, 
Adda, and from the Adda to the Oglio; but the garrison of B, logn i 
rejoined the main army by Brescello, and the isons of Ferrara ana 


Austrians 





















| Ancona, have marched towards Venice. Piacenza has been blown up 
h injury to the works, and some cannon and st a 

have been left behind. Vizzighettone, having served to cover th, pas- 
sage of th ‘ ed the fate of Piacenza. Sin the combat a1 
Melegnano the trians have not been reached heir pursuers exper 

t Canoni eror and Kine have cros he Adda in pursu; 

t Vapri the Austrian head-quarters are at Mantua, and 
the Emperor has taken the command of his army. ras 


operating with their left wing, Garibaldi stil] 
¢ the most forward position on that side. On the 12t 

Brescia, with his van at Castelnedolo. 
| “Vienna, Tu June 14.—The official Wiener Zeitung contains th 


following—* The mp ror will forthwith assume the immediate command in 








in the best manner possible. 
Verona, June 15.—No news of any importance fr 
| The different corps d’armeée take possession of their a 


{| lested by the enc my. Che division of General d’ Urban 


















2 fight at Castenedolo with Garibaldi’s bands, which, although a ¢ 
to 4000 men, with four pieces of cannon, were repulsed by our tro ps.” 

* Vienna, Ju 16.—The Austrian Correspond states that the or- 

nisation for the defence of the Tyrolese territory is progressing. § j 
companies have been already drawn out, and many others are i 
ration. ‘The mountain passes are occupied.” 

“Turin J 16.—The allied army of Italy passed the Serio on the 13th 
marching towards the river Oglio. The advance guard is at Coceaglio. The 
head-quart of the King of Sardinia are at Palazzuolo. General Garibaldi 
was at Brescia up to the evening of the 12th. Gene Urban’s corps quitted 
Coceaglio on the morning of the 15th, and appears to be retiring to Or- 


zinovi.”” 
With the Austrians the Cardinal Legate retired from Bologna, leaving 
to the municipality the government of the town. The muni ipality 
there upon appoint la commissi mm, which immediat ly pre claim d Vi tor 
Emmanuel Dictator. ‘The Marquis Pepoli headed the revolutionary 
party. 

! The towns of Forli, F: 

| manuel King. 

The Ministerial Os//extsche Post publishes a correspondence from Paris 
speaking of the eventuality of the French landing on the coasts of the 
Venetian territory. 

Milan, as might | } 
arrival of the Allies. ‘The town, abandoned by the Austrians, who had 

| marched out without committing any outrages, through streets hung 
with the tricolor, was left a long time without any other Government 

| than one improvised on the spot. Yet all passed off with the greatest 

| order, When the Emperor entered, all exhaled in joy; but the rain 
spoiled their illuminations on the 4th. 

** But if the Milanese forgot in their joy that others were fighting for 
their cause a few miles off, they remembered that after the tight it was their 

| duty to do everything to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. Last 
| night, indeed, but more especially this morning, hundreds of private car- 
riages, from the most stylish equipage down to the common two-wheeled 
‘ cart of the country, went down to the battle-field as improvised ambulances, 
and they came back with the wounded, Every family who can afford it 
gives linen, bedding, and charpie; the ladies go as volunteer nurses t the 
hospitals, send all kind of dainties—do, in fact, everything that can be de- 
sired ; and all this is done spontaneously, and with a good will and readi- 
ness which show that they know how to appreciate the services of their 
‘ liberators.’ If the Milanese had their pleasure rather spoiled yesterday by 
the storm, they were indemnified for that by the splendid sight which the 
procession to the Duomo and the Te Deum offered them. ‘The whole in- 
fantry of the Guard, coming from the Piazza d’Armi, near the arena wher 
| they are encamped, traversed the streets, music in front, and then formed 
in line all along the Corso, through which the Emperor went to the church. 
| I should have only to repeat myself in recounting the reception ; it rained 
; flowers and laurel crowns, the air resounded with enthusiastic hurrahs, 
| every one was radiant, the streets bright and sunny—in fact, everything 
| beautiful and satisfactory. The Emperor was received by the clergy at the 
| door, and the whole ceremony onl off az these things usually do. Only 
the attitude of the people was interesting, for rarely was there a thanks- 
| giving, I believe, in which so many hearts sincerely joined—not only those 
privileged to go inside, but the thousands and thousands outside. Imagine 
| besides this the splendid cathedral and the square before it, the magnitir nt 
| troops, still surrounded with all the halo of a recent victory, and an Italian 
| sun, rather hot, but brilliant. It was a sight such as it rarely falls to th 
lot of man to see.” "i : 
On the 6th the Communal Council had sent its homage to Victor Em- 
manuel and its gratitude to Napoleon. On the 7th another appeal was 
made by a military sanitary commission for linen, beds, shirts,—in tact, 
whatever was necessary to furnish the hospitals to which those wounded 
at Magenta were being transported. Not only was this amply respor.ded 
to, but numbers of ladies and other women went as voluntary nurses to 
the hospitals. On the Sth, when the Sovereigns entered, the Council 
presented an address to the King, in which they said— __ ” 
“* We are yours by conviction, by sympathy, by geographic al necessity, 
] 2nd by the historical right of the fusion in 1848, which has been confirmed 
by the last eleven years of sufferings and preparations, which will remain 


nza, and Imola, have proclaimed Victor Em- 


nticipated, was in a state of ecstacy after the 








" t ~ : any ri 
of the peoples against the combination established in 1815: a 
of Piacenza and of Pizzighettone saved the Allies the trouble of | the King of Piedmont, a “mere Count of Savoy,” was too insigni 

a Accordingly 4 
Prince formally refused his resignation when the Archduke Joh 
But the Archduke Was 
] gnanimous re. 
| fusal; and perhaps the aged statesman may have accounted for 
te . the subsequent aberrations of the world through his own forced - 
Victor Emmanuel was across the | tirement. In 1859 he sees a Napoleon =f 


: | again on the throne of Franoc. 
Oglio on the 13th; and we may assume that the Allied Army is : while th 
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eternally in the history of nat ions as a sublime ex ample of what persover- 
ance in a just cause and dignity in public affairs may do. 

Thereupon the King decreed the appointment of “ the Cavaliere Paolo 
Qnorato Vigliani, great officer of our Order of St. Maurizio and Lazzaro, 
ys Governor of Lombardy.” At the same time the following proclama- 


ion appeared — : : a 
oe: People of Lombardy—tThe victory of the arms of freedom leads me among 


ire you. ; : ; ,' ‘ 
Gre. «Having regained your national rights, your votes confirm the union 
Nee ; gith my kingdom, which is founded on civil freedom. 

the «The temporary form of government which I give you today is required 
4 » necessities of the war, 

Clon py the necesst : P oan ; . . 
813 “Independence once secured, the mind will aequire composure, the soul 





yirtue, and then will be founded a free and lasting government. 
« People of Lombardy—Those who dwell under the Alps have already 


uwmy, swelled with vo- 


made great sacrifices for our common country, o1 i 
junteers from our own : 1d other provinces of Italy, has alread 
of its valour, fighting victoriously for the national cause 


riven pro 











“The Emperor of the French, our generous ally, worthy of the name and 
th genius of Napoleon, putting himself at the head of that great nation, wishes 
has to make Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

“Not minding sacrifices, you will nd these maenanimous desiens on 


the field of battle, You will selves worthy of the destinies t 
which Italy is now called after cen | 
“General Head-quarters, Milan V. Evmancrs 


es ol sufierin 











= Then follows the deer P tL = 
Itrelates to the adminis f th bhi 

serv The spirit of it ; 

ut jutely require a change, and to leave the rest, as ble, for 


more regular times. 
ill Other addresses were also published. 











at From the Emperor. 
“Jtalians.—The fortune of war having brough 
Lombardy, I am about to tell you why I am} 
is attacked Picdmor resolved to support my ally 
' honour and the interests of France making it a duty 
, enemies, Who are ine, endeavoured to dimi 
r was felt in Europe f isc by making it 





made war for personal aml or to aggrandize 














d If there are men who do not comprehend their epocl 
ber. Inthe enlightened state of public opinion t 

, be acquired by the moral influence which is exercis 

* quests, and tl moral influence I seek with pride in 

} to freedom one of the tinest parts of Europe. Y« ‘ 

* proved to me that you have understood me. I do not come here with th 
preconceived system of dispossessing the Sovereign nor to im] my will « 
you. My army wil ly occupy itself with two thin to combat 4 

: enemies and maintain internal order. It will not throw any obstacle in the 

: way of the legitimate manifestation of your wish Providence sometime 

} favours nations as well as individuals by giving it 2 sudden opportuuit 

: greatness, but it ison condition that it knows bow to protit by it. Profi 
then, by the fortune which is oiered to vou to obtain your independen: 
Organize yourselves militarily. Fly to the standard of King Victor Em- 
manuel, who has already so nobly shown you the path of honour. Remem- 
ber that without di | there can be no army. Be today only soldiet 
and tomorrow you will be the free citizens of a great country. 

“* Head-quarters, Milan, 8th. Naro.eon.’ 
“To the Army of Ital 
** Soldie A month ago, confiding in efforts of diplot y, I still hoped 


for the maintenance of peace, when suddenly the invasion of Piedmont by 
the Austrian troops called us to arms. We were not ready. Men, horses 
material, and supplies, were wanting. and we had, in order to assist our 
allies, to pass in small divisions beyond the Alps before an enemy for- 
midable and prepared beforehand. 

“The danger was great; the energy of the nation and your courage 
supplied all; France has again found her old virtues, and, united in one 
feeling and for one object, she has shown the power of her resources and 
the strength of her patriotism. It is now only ten days since operations 





commenced, and the Piedmontese territory has been already cleared of its 


invaders. The allied army has fought four combats and gained a decisive 
victory, which has opened to it the gates of the capital of Lombardy. You 
have put more than 35,000 Austrians hors de combat, taken 17 cannon, 
two colours, and 8000 prisoners ; but allis not terminated ; you will have 
more struggles to support and obstacles to overcome. 

“T rely on you. rage, then, brave soldiers of the Army of Italy. 
Your forefathers fro mtemplate you with pride, 





** NAPOLEON.” 


On the 9th a great ovation was given to King Victor Emmanuel. 

“ A process of thousands and thousands assembled on the Place before th 
Theatre of La Scala, with music, tricolours, inscribed ‘ Viva l'Union 
‘Viva il nostro Ré,’ and with no end of torches, and proceeded through the 
illuminated and decorated streets to the Corso, where his Majesty resides in 
the Palazzo Busca. With every step this gigantic crowd swelled more and 
more, until the whole Corso was one dense mass of human beings in slow 
progress, This crowd, already sufficiently animated, became more and more 
so by the hurrahs with which it was received, passing under the windows 
and balcony filled with people, shouting and waving handkerchiefs and tri- 
coloured flags. The crowd moved oa without any trace of police or soldiers, 
Without any accident, or even a word of quarrel; women and children 
among them, as well as men, cheered to their hearts’ content the King, who 
appeared in the balcony, and they went away again singing and hurrahit 
The Italians are said not to be able to govern themselves !”’ 

On the 11th June, says the Times correspondent at Milan, a concer 
was given at the theatre La Scala, at which both the Emperor and the 

ing were present, 

“Tt would be useless to add that every one who had a chance of getting 
tickets went there, and that these latter were selling at high premiums. 
Although the time of illuminations is almost past, the Corso and all other 
streets leading to the theatre, as weil as the Place before the theatre wer 
illuminated. In spite of the drizzling rain large crowds were assembled be- 
fore the theatre. Towards eight o'clock their Majesties, accompanied on!) 











by their usual escorts, drew up in an open carriage among the hurrahs of 
the assembled multitude. The enthusiasm, which one would think might 
have exhausted itself, seemed to me greater than ever. ‘Ihe interior itself 


of the beautiful building was, of course, illuminated a giorno, and the body 
filled with the best society of Milan, resplendent in their toilettes. Th: 
coup d’wil was, indeed, magnificent, and fully compensated for the indif- 
ferent performance, which was got up in a hurry for the occasion. The 
reception of the Sovereigns was, if possible, more enthusiastic than it had 

n outside. They remained for about two hours, during which time 
several despatches were brought to the Emperor. ‘The crowd was waiting 
again for them outside, and a repetition followed of the scene which was 
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systematic that I, upon my word, believe the Austrian Minister of Finance 

oes not understand it himself. And what is worse this metallic problem 
has become still more entangled for the moment by the appearance ofa 
quantity of greasy old Picdmontese coins, which throw their dark shade into 
this obscurity. Pity the poor sovereigns and Louis d’or which, when once 
out of the pocket of the travelling gentleman or ‘Our own correspondent,’ 
are devoured by this shabby host—never to return. 

“‘T have had business with certain of these little monsters, called by 
courtesy ‘ Zwantzigers,’ the transaction in which was very original indeed. 
I was told they are worth eighty centimes (or 8¢.) when paid away, and a 
hundred centimes (or 10d.) when received. Voila pieces of money admi- 
rably adapted, nay born, for commerce. These said Zwantzigers, how- 
ever, are by no means the worst species of coin here ; not by half so bad, 
for example, as their ordinary companions, small octangular pieces of 
blackish metal, with neither head nor tail nor any inscription visible. 
Their value is entirely an affair of phantasy. They are poked in large 
quantities into the porte-monnaies of the unfortunate travellers, as a make- 
belief that thus change is given them for their honest Napoleons and 
Victorias. 

** An intelligent Milanese, apparently well informed in political affairs, 
told me yesterday that the Austrians had left half a million of money in 
the military chest at the Castello. This seems to have greatly astonished 
the citizens; but I must confess that I do not in the least share their 
feelings in this respect. The treasure, it is clear to me, consists entirely of 
these wondrous little black pieces which popular superstition believes to be 
coin, but which, as a friend of numismatic tastes confidently assures me, is 
nothing but tinned iron, derived from old saucepans, tea-kettles, roasting- 
jacks, and the like. I hesitate, of course, to decide on my own authority 
so grave a question, but cannot help stating that the prima facie evidence 
is entirely favourable to my learned friend’s assertion.” 

A letter from Rome says that there has been formed in that town a com- 
mittee of six noblemen of the highest rank with the intention of opening a 
public subseription for — two magnificent swords to the two 
** Liberators of Italy,” the Emperor of the French and the King of Sar- 
dinia. ‘The subscription has been fixed at two Paulos (about 11}¢.) and 
during the three days that the lists have been opened, not less than ten 
thousand persons, it is said, have signed their names, and paid down their 
subscription. 

The Battle of Magexta.—We have now many details of the battle of 
Magenta, and of the movements that preceded it: a report from the 
French head- quarters, a report from General Gyulai; and the letters in 
the Zines written not by a regular correspondent, but by one whom we 
guess to be a military man, and who writes to friends at home. 

The French army assembled at Alessandria, did not not march on 
Piacenza for the plain reason that it would have had to besiege that 
strong place and force a passage of the Po in the face of the whole Aus- 
trian army. Nor did it cross the Po at Valenza, because the Austrians 
could have concentrated at Mortara. ‘The Emperor, “ therefore deceived 
the Austrians by concentrating his forces on the right, by occupying 
Casteggio and even Bobbio on the Trebbia.” Then, having induced 
Gyulai to draw his forces to that side, the Emperor ordered his army on 
the 31st May to cross the Po at Casale, and pass the Sesia to cover a 
rapid march on Novara. The Sardinians here bore the brunt of the 
fighting at Palestro, while the bulk of the French filed in their left rear. 
Protecting his intended movement on Turbigo by 100,000 men, he used 
the reserve, a division of the Imperial guard, to effect a passage of the Ti- 
cino at Turbigo. No resistance was made by the enemy, and the Guard 
passed over three bridges on the 2d of June. On the same day the divi- 
sion of Espinasse was brought up towards the Buffalora bridge, and the 
Austrians evacuated their téte-de-pont, but failed to blow up the stone 
bridge. Now, Gyulai states that he knew of the movement on Turbigo, 
and all he did to oppose it was to send one division, which was attacked 
and obliged to retreat. Gyulai then ordered the weak force under Count 
Clam to defend Magenta, and the other corps to advance with all speed. 
They had to march up from Bereguardo, Pavia, and Piacenza. The 
French report says— 

** The 4th of June had been fixed by the Emperor for the definitive occu- 
pation of the left bank of the Ticino. General M‘Mahon’s corps d’armée, 
strengthened by the division of the Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard, and 
followed by the whole army of the King of Sardinia, was to advance from 
Turbigo on Buffalora and Magenta, while the division of the Grenadiers of 
the Imperial Guard was to carry the téte-de-pont of Buffalora on the left 
bank, ard Marshal Canrobert’s corps d’armée was to advance along the 
right bank to cross at the same point. 

“The execution of this plan was frustrated by one of those incidents 
which must always be expected in warfure. The army of the King was de- 
layed in crossing the river, and only one of his divisions was able to follow 
the corps of General M‘Mahon at a distance. 

**The advance of Espinasse’s division was also delayed, and, on the other 
hand, when Marshal Canrobert’s corps left Novara to join the Emperor, 
who had proceeded in person to the Bridge at Buffalora, it found the road so 
encumbered that it only arrived very late on the banks of the Ticino. 

**So matters stood, and the Emperor awaited, not without anxiety, the 
signal of the arrival of General M‘Mahon’s corps at Buffalora, when about 
2 o’clock he heard a heavy fusillade and cannonade in that quarter. The 
General was coming up.”’ 

The Zines correspondent supplies a description of the ground. 

** Four solid little houses, in which formerly the guards and engineers of 
the road resided, formed the starting point from the bridge. The road it- 

self leads in a straight line to the passage over the canal at Ponte di Ma- 
genta, distant about three kilométres, or about two miles and a small frac- 
tion, from the bridge. It is an unusually high causeway, in most parts 
from twenty to thirty feet above the well-irrigated tields, which evidently 
once formed the swamps of the river, and have been reclaimed by the in- 
dustry of man, The Canal Naviglo Grande, which has been constructed 
with a view to fertilize these low lands of the Ticino down to Abbiate 
Grasso, supplies the waters necessary for the irrigation of the fields, and is 
conveyed to them by little open conduits of several feet in width, which di- 
vide the tields, and the borders of which are planted, as usual, with the 
never-failing willow and poplar tree. At the same point as the road the 
causeway on which the railway was to run starts from the bridge; leaving 
the bridge, this causeway diverges to the right, and runs on ina straight 
line till about half a mile from the canal, when it suddenly turns to the left 
and crosses the canal not more than 150 yaris from the road. The canal 
itself, which starts from the Ticino near Oleggio and Fornavento, is kept 
along behind the first rise of the ground from the Lombard side of the 
Ticino, by which means a sufficiently high level is obtained for the irriga- 
tion of the low lands. This first rise of the ground, which evidently marks 
the boundary of the former bed of the river before it was contracted by the 
hand of man, is very sudden near the Ponte di Magenta, and corresponds to 
the elevation of the ground on the other side. All along the line from Buf- 





it has an average height of at least sixty to seventy feet, and is 
with vines trellised in the usual Italian manner from top to bottom in s 
cessive steep terraces. If you look at the map you will find the village a 
Buftalora lying to the left of the road about a mile or so, and on passing or of 
Ponte di Magenta you leave it to your left rear. Both the canal and - 
heights through which it is cut take at Buffalora a more Easterly directi r 
and when you arrive by the gradually rising road to the heights a, 
them in a semicircle to your left, from Buffalora to the high road. ‘0 mn 
right they continue straight on to the causeway intended for the _— 
and then recede in the direction of Robecco. ay) 
‘*If I am clear enough in my description you must see that this positio: 
where the Austrians were posted, has the effect of a gigantic ‘ curtain,’ with 
Buffalora as a bastion to protect it. The road from the bridge to Butfalor. 
to the left, the main road direct to Ponte di Magenta, in the centre, and the 
railway causeway to the right, form the approaches to the front of this 
formidable position. About a hundred yards or so in the rear of this posi 


covered 


tion runs the canal, perhaps thirty feet wide, between steep banks om 
little less height than from the low plain up to the top of the heights then 


selves. he roads, which gradually ascend to about one-half of the total 
height from the plain, pass through the rut by a cutting. Both at the 
main road and the causeway of the railway the earth for raising them above 
the surrounding plain has been taken from the heights themselves, by 
which means two co open spaces have been formed on the same level 
with the causeways themselves. These two open spaces, almost square 
resemble two redoubts, of which the edges of the heights form the gigantic 
parapets. In order to increase the illusion the Austrians, who occupied the 
top of the heights, and could keep their reserves in the interior, had pro- 
vided them with banquettes, on which their infantry took position ; the 
causeway of the railway was barricaded at the point where it passes throu, h 
the heights, and guns placed so as to sweep the —— At the entrance 
of the main road only two guns were placed. The two bridges over the 
canal, as well as the third at Buffalora, Thad been mined, to blow them y 
in case of need. Against this position, then, General Wimpfen advance 
with the 3d Regiment of Grenadiers, commanded 7 Colonel Metman, and q 
section of the Horse Artillery of the Guard and the Zouaves of the Guard 
in support. While this column advanced on the main road the 2d Regi- 
ment of Grenadiers was sent by the road to the left to attack the position 
of Buffalora in front.” 

In the meantime M‘Mahon had advanced from Turbigo ; and when his 
guns were heard the column which crossed at Buffalora advanced. Leay- 
ing the causeway they entered the fields, and were ordered to carry the 
height in their front. 

‘When at a little distance from the height, which by the intersection of 
the causeway of the railway forms an angle here, the order was given to 
charge with the bayonet, and the Grenadiers, throwing down their kna 
sacks, climbed up the steep height, and the next moment they were on the 
top and behind the barricade. The first Grenadier who reached the top 
raised up his bearskin, and a hurrah of ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ was the answer 
from his comrades, who followed close upon his steps and had in a moment 
a pe of the place. The enemy was flying across the iron bridge which 
eads over the canal, and the Grenadiers so close after him that the man 
who was to have put the match to the mine under the bridge was bayo- 
neted. While some threw water on the powder in the chamber of the mine 
the others rushed forward to secure the archway through which the railway 
comes out on the heights on the other side. As soon as this was done two 
battalions were sent, one to the right, the other to the left to protect the 
flanks, while the third kept within the position gained. This success forced 
the enemy likewise to abandon the heights in front of the high road, against 
which the Zouaves advanced. He had no time to blow up the bridge, and 
withdrew to a cluster of houses beyond it, where formerly the Austrian cus- 
tomhouse and police-office were, and occupied the vineyards which skirt 
both roads from that point. The vines have been cleverly entwined, and 
thus a splendid shelter formed for the rifiemen, while the roads themselves 
were swept by his artillery which had taken position further behind towards 
Magenta. The position was highly critical ; the two regiments had, indeed, 
a position almost as strong as the Austrians had held before, but they were 
without any support, and the enemy began to show masses of troops from all 
sides. Columns from Robeceo advanced and tried to take the position in its 
left flank and rear, where likewise some artillery was placed to mow down 
the continually thinning ranks of the Grenadiers. In front greater and 
greater masses began to show themselves, while to the left a hail of bullets 
fired from the cluster of houses made the position in that direction more and 
more difficult. To get rid at any rate of this annoyance the Zouaves were 
ordered to take the houses, three companies being sent to the support of the 
Grenadiers and to take the houses in rear; the rest advanced at the point of 
the bayonet, drove out the defenders, and not only established themselves in 
the houses, but cleared the ground in front, and penetrated to a farmhouse 
which lies a little to the right front of the position.” 

The enemy now took the offensive and tried to dislodge the Guard, 
but they were too well protected and too resolute, and so the enemy failed. 
But the French suffered severely. About two o'clock, just as Gyulai 
sent three brigades to assail them in flank, a division and a brigade ar- 
rived, and the Austrians were driven back to Robecco. The flank attack 
had not succeeded. New bodies of French came up, Vinoy’s, Trochu’s, 
Renault's divisions; and not only secured the position but coéperated 
with the attack of M‘Mahon now beginning to tell. All this time Gyulai 
had been only able to bring to the assistance of Count Clam, who had 
about 30,000 men in hand, one division. It was his wish to keep his 
soldiers “intact”’ for operations on the 5th. 

The French report thus describes M‘Mahon’s adyance— 

‘* The General’s corps, retarded in its advance, and less numerous than 
it should have been, had advanced in two columns on Magenta and 
Buffalora. 

‘*The enemy having attempted to cut in between these two columns, 
General M‘Mahon ordered his right column to fall back on his left towards 
Magenta, and this explains the cessation in the firing at the commence- 
ment of the action on the Buffalora side. 

“In fact, the Austrians, finding themselves hard pressed on their centre 
and left, had evacuated the village of Buffalora, and had brought the greater 
portion of their forces to bear against General M‘Mahon before Magenta. 
{ihe Austriams changed their front. Abandoning Buffalora turned by 
M‘Mahon, they took an oblique line, the right being at Carbetto, the centre 
at Magenta, and the left at Robecco. In this position the centre was rp 
posed to the bulk of the French army, and the wings were refused.] The 
45th of the Line boldly attacked the farm of Cascina_ Nuova on the out- 
skirts of the village, and which was defended by two Hungarian regiments. 
Fifteen hundred men of the enemy laid down their arms, and the colours 
were taken away from the Colonel's body. However, Motterouge’s Division 
found itself hard pressed by considerable forces, which threatened to separate 
it from Espinasse’s Division. General M‘Mahon had placed in second line 
the 13 battalions of the Voltigeurs of the Guard under the command of the 
brave General Camou, who, advancing to the front, sustained the shock of 





falora on the left of the road to Ponte di Magenta and Robeceo to the right 


the enemy, and gave time to Motterouge’s and Espinasse’s Divisions vigo- 
rously to resume the offensive. 
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«At this moment of general attack, General Auger, commanding the ar- | chasm, and the animal, without hesitation, sprang into mid-air, The rider 
tillery of the Second Corps, opened fire with 40 guns on the railway chaus- | held his seat immovably and escaped unhurt, but was obliged to abandon 
sée, which taking the Austrians in flank and crossways made fearful havoc. | his charger, which had its fore legs broken. Not one of the Arabs ventured 

« At Magenta the combat was terrible. The enemy defended the vil- | to take the desperate leap, and the young officer reached Blidah in safety. 

most obstinately. Both sides felt that it was the key of the position. | He rose rapidly through the different grades, and attained that of General 
Qur troops took it house by house, causing immense loss to the Austrians. | of Brigade in 1848. For a time he oecupied the position of Governor of the 
More than 10,000 men were put hors de combat, and General M’ Mahon took | Province of Oran, and afterwards of Constantina, and in 1852 became 
about 5000 prisoners, including one whole regiment, the 2d Chasseurs 4 | General of Division. In 1855, when General Canrobert left the Crimea, 
pied, commanded by Colonel Hauser. But the General’s corps suffered con- | General M‘Mahon was selected by the Emperor to suceced him in the com- 
siderably ; 1900 men were either killed or wounded. In the attack on the | mand of a division, and when the chiefs of the allied armies resolved on 
village General Espinasse and his officier d’ordonnance, Lieutenant Froide- assaulting Sebastopol, he had assigned to him the honourable and perilous 
fond, were both killed. While leading on their men, Colonel Droughot, post of carrying the works of the Malakoff. The manner in which he per- 
of the 65th of the Line, and, Colonel Chabriéne, of the 2d, fell mortally | formed that duty is too fresh in the memory of our readers to need mention, 
wounded. and his able conduct at the Battle of Magenta has now raised him to the 

“Qn the other side Vinoy’s and Renault’s Divisions were doing prodi- | highest rank in the army. The Marshal married in 1854 Mademoiselle 

ies of valour, under the orders of Marshal Canrobert and General Niel. | Elizabeth des Castries, daughter of the Maquis de Castries, and has by her 
finoy’s Division, which had left Novara in the morning, had seareely | ason born in 1855.” 

hed ‘Trerate, where it proposed to bivouack, when it was sent for by . - — 
the Emperor. It advanced at quick step as far as the bridge of Magenta. THE EX-MINISTERS AT THE MERCHANT TAYLOR’S HALL. 





ee het ent So ae ey eee Mmerenn, Rong ino The annual festival of the Merchant Taylors gy | in honour of 
> » age s » ~ » -aAVY ss.—eleve ~ . ° . » = 
prisoners , 5 S I ’ y : the achievements of the scholars in their school and of the visitors from 


cers were killed and fifty wounded; 650 non-commissioned officers and riche 4 - - 
= dia placed hors de combat. The 85th of the Line suffered most. | 5t- John’s College, Oxford, who came up to inspect that establishment, 
Colonel Delort fell at the head of his men, and all the ofticers were wounded, | took place on Saturday. Her Majesty's Ministe rs—* moribund Minis- 
General cory mand received a bullet wound while leading on his brigade. | ters” as Lord Derby called them—were as usual invited, and beside them 
“ Marshal Canrobert’s troops also suffered considerably. Colonel de Sen- | there was a great company of Peers and Judges, of soldiers and civil- 
neville, the Chief of his Staff, was killed at his side; Colonel Charlier, | ians. The speaking after dinner bore on the late untoward fortune of 
of the 90th, fell mortally wounded by five bullets, and many officers of Re- | the Derby Government. Sir John Pakington, speaking for the Navy, 
nault’s division were placed hors de combat, while the village and bridge of | glorified his own administration at the Admiralty, yet took no credit for 
agenta sage oy and retaken seven times, ; : | performing a duty commanded by conscience.’ Lord Derby, received 
* Final 'y,, about half-past eight at night, the French army remained | with repeated cheers, made much of this flattering homage to a fallen 
masters of the field of battle, and the enemy withdrew, leaving in our “ialcter and eonatened 0 an approval of ti “ ublic conduct of he 
hands four guns, one of which was taken by the Grenadiers of the Guards, Maice ott ‘a beeen rued it to mean approval o 1 public conduct of her 
two flags, and 7000 prisoners. The number of Austrians placed hors de | * ajesty s Government. aan , i 
combat may be estimated at 20,000; 12,000 muskets, and 30,000 sacs | And with respect to the foreign interests of the country, I will vi nture 
(knapsacks >) were found on the battle-field.” to - that we have diligently and suce essfully apna d in 80 raising her 
Gencral Gyulai estimates his own loss at from 4000 to 5000, killed eee aot pmo — ae the — ofan A ty gl mi en ge 
. Raa ” ; accor gas » exigent 7 The case el ( 
and wounded, and says nothing about the “missing.” He thought the | \, have not suseonded in preventing ar comaiiien from entering into 
Allies — shaken. | He makes these confessions. . | mad and causeless hostilities, we have, at least, not failed in our endeavours 
“As we have prisoners belonging to nearly all the regiments of the | to keep England out of the turmoil of war. We have hitherto preserved to 
French army, it must be concluded that all the enemy’s reserves were | her the blessings of peace. We have protected her from all entangling and 
brought into action. On our side the 5th and 8th Corps, and a division of | embarrassing alliances ; and we are now enabled to hand over the reins of 
the 3d Corps, were not engaged, and, being fresh troops, could have turned | Government to our sucet ssors, whoever they may be, with the country in a 
the scale in our favour. All this I had taken into consideration, and only | position, I hope, prepared for war, if unfortunately they should be driven 
waited for an account of the exact positions of the troops and their losses in | jnto it: or if they sliould determine as long as possible to maintain peace, 
order to make arrangements for renewing the attack. é in a position in which they can with advantage make use—as I am sure 
“T now learn that the troops of the Ist and 2d Corps d’ Armée, which had | gyery English Minister must be anxions to do—of those means, both moral 
suffered most from the first attacks of the enemy, had already moved to the | and ‘physical, which we have been carefully engaged in collecting and 
rear, and could not again be brought to the field of battle unless they made | strengthening.” (Cheers.) He hoped another Administration would soon 
a fatiguing march during the might. The troops in question continued | po formed. 
their march at three o’clock in the morning, so that they must have reached “A period of uncertainty—a period when there is no Government—is 
their destination by the time at which I should have been prepared to send | one which at this moment is fraught with extreme danger to the country. 
them to the front again. Under such circumstances, it was necessary to | However, I may differ in political opinion from those who may succeed me 
make a retreat ; and it was my aim to keep the corps which were still ready | jy oftice,—thouzh I may perhaps say that upon many subje ts. and those of 
for action intact, in order that they might protect the others. a most important character, I believe there is so much unanimity of politi- 
“ Accordingly, at five in the morning the gallant regiment Grand Duke | oq) opinion that men of all parties can cordially combine for the public 





of Hesse once more stormed Ponte di Magenta, in order to facilitate the | welfare—I think I may venture to state on my own behalf, as well as on 
retrograde movement. It was the last effort of a brave regiment—says behalf of that great Conservative party with which I have so long had the 
Licutenant-General Prince Schwarzenberg in his report—w hich on the pre- | honour of being connected, that acting in the truest spirit of Conservatism, 
ceding day had had twenty-five officers wounded, and one staff officer and nine | oyr most earnest, anxious, and truest services out of office will continue to 
captains killed, without once hesitating to attack, and without displaying | pe rendered to our sov reign and our country; that there will be no fac- 
irresolution when repulsed. tious course taken which may prove embarrassing either in the first place in 


“The enemy having been driven back to Magenta, an orderly retreat was | the formation of a new Government, or in the next place in the subsequent 
made, I believe I can confidently conclude that the enemy, in spite of his | proceedings of our political rivals; and that so long as they continue to 
superiority, paid a high price for the possession of Magenta, and that he | Walk in the light of the Constitution and exhibit a due regard for, and in- 
will do your Majesty’s army the justice to acknowledge that it did not yield terest in, the honour and the happiness of the nation, not from their own 
to a brave and numerically superior force until after an heroic contest. | supporters will they receive a more cordial assistance than from the oppo- 

No troops could have fought better than the Austrian troops; and no ! nents whom they have succeeded in displacing, but whose sanction and aid 
troops were ever worse commanded. The French report says that “ on | will be given as before to any measures the object of which is the mainte- 
the morning of the 4th they were opposite the Emperor 125,000 strong, | nance of the prosperity and welfare of England.” (Loud cheers.) 
and it was against such a disproportionate force that the division of the | The Lord Chancellor having answered for the House of Peers, and pro- 
Grenadiers of the Guard, with whom was the Emperor, had to compete.” | mised to oceupy the breach in that House as the defender of the consti- 
Thisis altogether erroneous. Tad it been so the manceuvre would have | tution against ‘rash innovation” ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Disracli being 
failed, though the battle might have been won, as the allies had con- | absent, replied for the House of Commons. His speech was taken up 
centrated 180,000 men on the left right flank of the enemy. The Aus- with the expression of a wish that there might be always two parties in 
trians had at first engaged about 30,000 men ; later in ‘he day these | the House of Commons; “ that party which leans to the side of caution, 
were augmented by about 30,000 more. Gyulai, as we have seen, kept | and which looks with respect to that which actually is, and that party 
two corps and one division of fresh troops out of the fight; and the next | Which identifies itself with what is termed ‘ progress, and which is dis- 
morning instead of employing fresh troops to cover his retreat, he uses a posed to looked forward rather than back.” A House of Liberals could 
shattered but gallant brigade.. pass no measure ; a House of Torics would be a revolutionary institution, 


° — : ‘ . resne H dada! . ike to se ordi nt ‘ i 
General Klapka has issued a stirring address to the Hungarian sol- ‘Another respect in whic hi should like to se I ~~ rent remain un 
changed is this :—I hope the time may never come when that state of things 





: . E tol inital we " Qs -alling 
aos “4 a oe reminding them of 1849, and calling upon Ww hie q now exists shall cease to be, and in Ae rdance with which the great 
. ; . — , : Pa majority of those who compose the House of Commons are men who go there, 
The Austrians admit that their flight from Milan was precipitate, and | 149° from a wish to gratify any personal ambition, not from the expecta- 
they left stores, muskets, and money behind. tion of office, or from a desire of personal advantage and emolument, but 


Galignani supplies the following particulars of the military career of | who take their seats in that assembly merely because they think that by so 
M‘Mahon, one of the new Marshals of France--‘‘ Count de | doing they can best discharge the duties of life, and because to sit in the 
M‘Mahon (Marie-Patrice-Maurice) was born about 1807, at the chateau of | House of Commons is an accident—almost a necessary accident—of the social 
Sully, in the arrondissement of Autun. He is descended from an Irish position which they hold.’’ (Cheers.) 
fami , which, after living with distinction a oo! — in maiamite 
all for the last of the Stuart Kings. The M‘Mahons, carrying their 
national traditions and historic name A France, mingled their blood by Che Court. 
matriage with the old nobility of their adopted country, and obtained with - 
the hand of an heiress the magnificent castle and extensive estates of Sully. 
The present General’s father, the Count de M‘Mahon, who was an officer of 
high rank, a Peer of France, a Grand Cross of the Order of St. Louis, anda 
personal friend of Charles X., espoused a lady of the ducal house of Caraman, | yisited Her Majesty, and Lord Clarendon had an audience. 
and left four sons and four daughters. Of that numerous family, the youngest The Court went to Windsor Castle on Tuesday ; and on Thursday, ace 
Gs the heroof Malakoff and of Magenta. He waseducated partly at his father’s, | companied by the Prince Consort, the Princesses, and a great company, 
and partly at the seminary for young men destined for the priesthood, in Her Majesty attended Ascot Races. In the evening the Queen gave a 
that city. He afterwards entered the military school at St. Cyr, on leaving ser J —- } attenc a St G eo aie 5 
whieh, in 1825, he entered the French military service, and in 1830 joined dinner to a large party eH ; Motes oo Th a 
e army of Algeria, where he soon distinguished himeelf alike by his The list of the guests of Her Majes hw udes > ui we Penge 
gallantry and his intelligence. After the combat of the Col de Terehia, in | of ¢ ambridge, the Princess Alice, the rincess |] ary of Cambridge an 
which he was aide-de-camp to General Achard, the latter said to him— | the Duke of Cambridge, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the I’rince and 
‘Can you carry to Colonel Rullieres, at Blida, the order to change his | Princess de Chimay, Countess de Caraman C himay, the Duke and Duchess 
) sae As the mission ie ager I = om en a ———< 7 of Manchester, the Duke of — the 4 twee pos god a ay 
dragoons as an escort.’ e young officer refused the escort, declaring tha he Duchess of Sutherland, the Belgian Minister and Madame Van de 
it was either too little or too neg and preferred going alone. On arriving Wever .~ Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis of Abercorn, Karl de La 
at about half-a-mile from Blidah, he saw groups of the enemy's horsemen | wot, the Earl aud Countess of Elgin, Lady Geraldine Somerset, the 
on each side, as well as behind him ; but he went firmly on, knowing that Earl and Countess of Donoughmore, the Earl and Countess of Lichfield, 
a deep precipice, called the ravine of Blidah, was a little way in front of « Earl ac —_ Pas d f M ~ , : deve Son Semen Mammen, Last enn 
him. He there drove his horse, a high-blooded animal, at the tremendous ' t8¢ “ar! and Countess of Moun = — s oe) 


The Queen held a Drawing-room on Saturday at St. James’s Palace. 
It was very well attended. On Sunday and Tuesday Lord Palmerston 
| had audiences of the Queen, and on Monday morning Lord Brougham 
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Lady Stormont, Major-General Lord W. Paulet, Sir Edmund and Lady | great deal of good, and successfully dealt with a great sitnie seamen an 
Filmer, Major-General Dixon, Mr. and Miss Ricardo, Mr, J. B., Stanhope, | adult criminals. The institution costs 20002. a year. Mr. ‘eke of 
Lord and Lady Gough, Lord and Lady Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord and | Mr, Gurney, and others, have subscribed large sums, but more are n i ‘ 
Lady De Ros, Colonel Macdonell, C.B., Rifle Brigade, and Major Elphin- : ceded, 
stone, R.E. ‘. The Reverend Hugh Allen obtained a rule from the Court of Queen’ 
“ Bench calling upon the Reverend Bryan King to show cause why a mand: . 
Che Petropolis. mus should not issue commanding Mr. King to admit Mr. Allen to the A 
: of the pulpit of St. George-in-the-East from time to time. Mr. Allen oa 
The East India Company held a Court on Wednesday at the India | appointed lecturer by the parish. He gave Mr. King notice that he should 
Hlouse, Colonel Sykes in the chair. Mr. Crawshay moved that a special | preach on a particular day; Mr. King did not reply at once, and when Mr 
Court should be convened to consider whether it would noi be advisable | Allen presented himself, a disturbance was caused in consequence of the 
to apply for a redemption of the Company’s Stock, before the right to eppesiion offered by Mr. Burn, a curate, in the name of his rector My. 
claim redemption expires on the Ist September. Ie took a gloomy ee, It was then arranged that the rights of both parties should be de. 
view of affairs. Mr. Jones seconded the motion, stating at the same i moles ae Se The court laid it dow = that the lecturer is subor- 
time his opinion that it would be injurious to England aad India to call pee? apc a . but they made the rule absolute, hoping, at the same 
for the redemption of the Stock. The ssotion was get tid of by an time, that matters would be amicably arranged. 


amendment, stating that the proprictors are satisfied with their security. 
Mr. Jones said that under the treaty of Paris, made in May 1814, 





In the same court a rule had been granted, calling upon the Bishop of 
Chichester to show cause why a commission should not issue to inquire into 
Pondicherry, in Madres, and Chandernegore, on the river Hooghley, ae shengee in cireulation against the Reverend Richard Randall rector of 

en : “9 +" ws ’ > | Lavington. The Bishop, through counsel, showed cause on Thursday, and 
were rest red to the King of France, from whom they had been pre- | the court took time to consider its judgment. The promoter of the suit j 
viously taken by the English. By one of the articles of the treaty it | the Reverend Charles Golightly. The reports referred to charge the reet : 
was stipulated that France ‘should not erect any fortresses or maintain | with ‘ Romish practices” teaching the doctrine of seven sacraments: a 
any troops in cither of those places. But the treaty of May 1814, had | ing the Holy Communion “ mase;” believing in the doctrine of transub- 
been sct at nought by Napoleon IL[1.; therefore he considered that the | stantiation ; adoring the elements of the Communion ; mingling water with 
East India Company had a right to demand a similar guarantee from the the wine; and soon, Mr. Randall has explained or denied these charges to 
Emperor Napoleon to that which was required from the King of France the satisfaction ef the Bishop; but the other side bring aflidavits in support 
in 1811. Mr. Jones moved, and Mr, Crawshay seconded, the following of the allegations, and contend that private explanations are not satisfactory 
resolution— | Mr. Collier, applied on behalf of Mr. Digby Seymour, for a rule calling 

‘‘That the public renunciation by England of the obligations of the | on the editor of the Morning Herald to show cause why a criminal infor. 
treaty of Paris of May 1814, confirmed at Vienna in June 1815, and recon- | mation should not be filed against him for libel. The libel complained of 
firmed at Paris in November 1815, renders it necessary that this Company, | was this— 
in view of their own as well as English ivterests in India, should urge on “It is well known that at the commencement of the recent debate a considerable 
the Government the necessity of negotiations for obtaining from the Em- | ™Jority of the House of Commons had pledged themselves to support the Govern- 
peror of the French a separate recognition of the conditions respecting India ine a will some day or other learn by what means several of our legis- 

Pog : satin ih ~ li 8 e induced to violate the most solemn promises. Everything was done to 
contained in the above treauics. : , 3 influence waverers. Places were promised and rewards freely offered, which were 

Colonel Sykes said it was quite true that by the treaties referred to | we fear, in too many instances accepted. One case, more flagrant than the rest’ 
certain possessions in India which had been taken from France were | demands notice. , 


_ At the late election Mr. Digby Seymour was returned for South- 
given back to he r; but they were given back upon certain conditions | ampton by the aid of the ¢ Onsery ative electors, to whom he pl «ged himself not to 
- vote against Lord Derby’s Government on a question of confidence. In accordance 


y+ © a i Viti 2 roy » € 7 ‘yh » . » » Te « : . . . 
only; and thos« conditions were that the 2 renc h should not erect for-*| with this pledge Mr. Digby Seymour spoke on the first night of the debate in supe 
tresses or have any troops in those possessions. ] herefore, the moment | port of Ministers, yet his name figures in the list of the majority against the Go- 
France should break either of those conditions the obligation imposed on Mey ery We — pretend to — any explanation of conduct “a xtraordinary, 
. . is ut leave »new Me er for S é arrange matters hose Conser- 
England by the treaty ceased, and those would immediately return to | Vative ou orn anti “stn ab omultornay sey we sort dt aalepamaaliacaataamati sa 


h But tl ity for thi lution bei 1 1} vative supporters whose interests he has betrayed.” 

‘ A re was *CCSSULY ; s res ( ing adopte de ath > ‘ . 

er. Dut there was no necessity or this resolution being ade ptec » be Mr. Collier, on behalf of Mr. Seymour, denied the charges. He had not 
cause it was not true that this country had made any renunciation of the 3 


: F ae : are pledged himself, he bad not been offered a place. Mr. Collier’s excuse for 
treaties. He had received from the Foreign Office a positive assurance | coming before the Court on the last day of term was that Mr. Seymour would 
that there had been no publie renunciation by England of the obligations | otherwise be deprived for three months of an opportunity of exculpating 
of the treaties with France in 1814 and 1815; consequently there was | himself. Lord Campbell said—‘t Mr. Seymour has now cleared himself; 
no ground for the present motion. but I do not think that there is any suiliciently specific charge against 

After a few words from Colonel Everest, the motion was put and ne- | him to justify the court in granting a criminal information in the case.” 
gatived. Mr. Justice Erle—“ I am of the same opinion.”’ Rule refused accordingly, 
An action to recover 600/. from Juan de Franciseo Martin, being the amount 

The sitting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday was very | of calls due upon 100 shares in the Magdalena Steam a Company, 
interesting. The Earl of Ripon presided. The subject of the papers | now winding up, having been brought in the Queen’s Bench, the defend- 
read was the late expedition p ser er by Captain Burton and Captain | 2%, in answer, pleaded that he was an alien, a public minister from a 
Speke from Zanzibar into the interior of Africa ; and the narrative was foreign state, to wit, New Granada, and Guatemala, not _ vossessed of any 
illustrated by a map, showing the different formations of the country. real ate eon | ‘a ng and not ryt oe privileges - — 
Captain Burton was detained by illness at Ujiji on the banks of Lake Th. and that therefore re ought not to be compelled to answer the action, 

7 en oa fe ~ -. fo } ery 1c Court gave judgment for the defendant. 
Tanganyika, and on the 3d of March 1858, Captain Speke embarked in : ’ : s 
a canoe to explore the lake. The Court of Queen’s Bench were asked on Saturday to decide whether a 

The character of the shore with its convenient harbours is wild and beau- | Person driving in one of her Majesty’s carriages is liable to pay toll. In the 
tiful, well wooded, and the soil exceedingly rich. The party having been | ©@S¢ 1 question Mrs. Groves, the wife of Major Groves, was driving through 
overtaken by a storm sought safety in a small harbour called Mgiti. Pro- we st _ “9 - > — ee ay 4 
ceeding southwards, to Susigary ey again crossed the lake. On leavi een 's servants, 1e refused to pay toll, and the toll-keeper broug! 
the eastern they arrived aoe hye the. of islands on the ~ To csr on ——— It — a — part that = bs pomenes —_ ra 
steering South-west by West for twenty-six miles. The principal are | @¢pend on the ownership of the carriage. Dut the court overrule 
Kivira, Kibiria, and Scnenel. they are i healthy and beautiful, thickly pleading, and laid it down that the prerogative of the Crown gave exemp- 
populated, producing grain and vegetables, and abundantly supplied with | 40 to the carriage whenever used by her Majesty's permission. 

a and fish. During this trip hippopotami, elephants, buffaloes, ante- The Court of Divorce delivered an interesting judgment on Thursday, A 
opes, and crocodiles were met with in abundance. An account is here | Mr, Cunnington, once a post-office clerk, was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
given of the inhabitants of Kivira, their habits, attire, &e., with whom, | servitude for taking a shilling from a letter. He was a married man, and 
how ever, the party had some difliculty in exchanging their goods for pro- | his wife and he were greatly attached to each other. During his imprison- 
visions, being unprovided with flesh, salt, and tobacco, articles chiefly in | ment Mr. Cunnington received a letter from his wife stating that she had 
requisition among them. It was here that Captain Speke was occeasioned | been left ina miserable condition, but that she had found a friend who loved 
such inconvenience and suffering, in consequence of an insect having crept | her and whose love she returned ; and that she was about to become a happy 
into his ear. Kabiria, oveupied chiefly by fishermen, and the chief tish- | mother. Mrs. Cunnington, was, in fact, living with a Mr. Noble. The sult 
market on the lake, is the smallest of these islands, but is well cultivated at | for divorce was opposed on the ground that the misconduct of the husband had 
the Northern end. Kassengé, divided only from the land by a broadish | occasioned the adultery. Lord Campbell said that although that misconduct 
channel, is more populous than the others, and is the abode of the Sultan, | was asine qua non, it was neither directly nor indirectly a causa causans. The 
who has the sovereignty of the three islands; an account of the interview | policy of the Legislature seemed to be to deprive the husband of his remedy 
with that potentate is given, At the spot where Captain Speke crossed the | if he misconducted himself as a husband, and so contributed to his own 
lake is about twenty-seven miles wide, but its southern part is both longer | wrong. It could not be supposed that it was the object of the Legislature 
and broader, and extends to 8 deg. 8. lat., with an average breadth of thirty | to confer immunity on the seduction of a married woman, where the se- 
to forty miles. The rivers entering the lake are enumerated, and the cha- | ducer had availed himself of the absence of the husband who had performed 


| 
| 


racter of the country on the shores described. ~ all his marital duties, but who had committed some offence for which he 
Captain Speke discovered Lake Nyanza, or “ the source of the Nile.’’ | was justly deprived of his liberty. 
He effected a journey of 410 miles in six weeks; and obtained the first The Chief Baron did not carry his acquiescence in this judgment beyond 


view of the waters forming the Nyanza on the 30th of July 1858, at a | the point of not dissenting from it. The crime of the husband, in fact, led 
creek containing many islands, and lying in lat. 2 deg. 30 min. S., and | to the vice of the wife. She was apparently a well educated, affectionate, 
long. 32 deg. 50 min. E. This extensive body of water contains nume- well disposed woman, and, if any one asked the cause of her fall the — 
rous islands, the scenery is highly picturesque, and the climate genial. of every one acquainted with the circumstances and speaking the — 
The altitude of the lake is 3739 feet, that of the country between it and | !#"guage, would be that it was owing to the crime and the —s of 
Unyanyembe averaging the same, Captain Speke considers this lake to the husband. Ifa wife whose husband was sentenced to a long pe te “ 
be the true source of the Nile transportation was not entitled to protection, he might by a power of attor 

cee ky gl ‘ : ney claim her earnings, and he or his creditors might seize her property, 
, Cap ain Speke and Captain Burton were be th pre sent, and took part | and there was a casus omissus scarcely to be credited with reference toa 
in the discussions suggested by their interesting narrative. statute which underwent so much discussion as the Divorce Act. Marriage 
dissolved. 








The Central Criminal Court has been occupied for two days in hearing 4 
case of a very scandalous kind. It may be remembered that a Dr. Godfrey 


The sixth annual meeting of the Friends of the Home in the East Ju- 
venile Reformatory was held on Monday. The house shelters about 
fifty boys, all delinquent, or on the road to delinquency. Last year > hi : 
twenty-seven boys wate sent to Canada, te ome a ice at ices emerged into notoriety in consequence of the daughter ~ "' ‘ nga 4 
two have returned to their parents, one has been discharged and one dis- Bodie birth bed om — = poten a oan published 
missed. Out of 147 cases dealt with by the institution 102 have turned a no Rigel trial oy the East London Observi yr, and Dr. Godfrey 
out well, twenty-seven are doubtful, and eighteen have relapsed. Mr. brought his action for libel. At the Central Criminal Court evidence Was 
Baker of Hardwicke Court, in a speech to the meeting, said that ju- | brought by the defendant to prove the allegations of the libel, and many 
yenile crime has been diminished 454 per cent within the last few years. | witnesses told stories imputing very shocking conduct to Dr. Godfrey in i 

The London Reformatory for Adult Criminals held its annual meeting | ard to his treatment of young female patients and domestic s —, ‘The 
on Wednesday, Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. The socicty has done a jury found for the defendant—a verdict that drew shouts from the auc ience. 
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At the Central Criminal Court on Thursday, the trial of Dr. Smethurst | 
was postponed until next session on the application of the counsel for the 

ution. 

Samuel Adams, a shoemaker, was found guilty of murdering Martha Page. 
Adams was in search of his wife. Who had left him because he was violent 
when drunk. The girl Page, would not or could not tell him where the wife 
was, and Adams then stabbed her, so that she died. 

Under pressure of ‘difficulties’? James Maclean and Terence Maclean, 
gpirit-merchants, forgedand uttered a promissory note for 2507. It was 
given as the security fora loan. As they were found out they have been | 
tried and convicted, and the Court sentenced them to four years’ penal ser- | 
ritude. 


Edward Roussel, a Frenchman, has been fined by the City Magistrates 
for smuggling and sent to prison in default of payment. A cask of cider 
was passed atthe Wharf. The Customs’ officer tested it with a ‘‘ spit,” 





found an obstruction, and opening the eask discovered some bladders of 
spirits. The clerk of the firm who passed the cask was appealed to, and he | 
roduced Roussel who had given the firm the bill of lading for the cask, On | 
further inquiry it was shown that this bill of lading was signed without the | 
authority of the tirm whose names were at its foot. Roussel was taken into | 
y. The Lord Mayor.—* Is there any proof of the defendant's guilty 
knowledge ?”” Mr. Cumberland.—* There is no actual proof of his guilty 
knowledge, my Lord, but we do not think that necessary to the proceed- 
ings.” The Lord Mayor.—‘* You do what no others do.’’ Mr. Cumber- 
land.—‘** We are compelled to actin this manner, my Lord. Smugglers are 
very sharp in these days.’’ Roussel denied that he knew what the cask con- | 
tained ; said that the spirit was not a drinkable spirit, and could not un- 
derstand why an undrinkable spirit should be liable to duty. He was fined 
961. with the alternative of six months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Pearson, City Solicitor, appeared before the Guildhall Bench to ask 
for an order, making six pauper lunatics chargeable on the City funds. It | 
appears that the French sent six lunatics into England and turned them 
adrift. They had gone to France when young, and had become lunatic ; 
and when set loose here were taken in charge by the city. There are a 
number of foreign lunatics in our workhouses, and Mr. Pearson wished to 
know if he might apply to the Austrian and French authorities in their be- | 
half. The Magistrate said ‘* decidedly ’’; and made the order solicited. 

Mr. Coleman, clerk to the Registrar of Seamen, waited on Mr Yardley, 
the Thames Street Magistrate, to thank him for 2/. given by him in aid of 
ayoung woman, one of the victims of the brazen polygamist, Gloucester | 
Gale, who succeeded in marrying seven women, who was about to marry five | 
more, and who is now suffering ee servitude. The young woman for 
whom Mr. Coleman has interested himself is fortunately the only one of the | 
seven likely to give birth to a child. She has been in great distress, but at | 





present is safe in the Hospital. 
—E——— — | 
The body of a young woman, a dancer in the ballet, was found drowned 
in the Regent’s Canal near Hoxion. It is supposed she committed suicide, 
Captain Arnold Wallinger, Ist West India Regiment, killed himself with | 
russic acid last week. The contents of a letter found on his dressing-table, | 
imply that he had caused serious trouble to his friends, and he took the | 
poison to find a way out of his difficulties. 
A Mrs. Cruft, the wife of a working jeweller in St. Pancras parish, has | 
killed her two children and herself. She was “tired of life.” When Mr. | 
Cruft came home to dine at midday he found a crowd, and hearing what had 
happened, fell down in a violent fit of hysterics. 


Provincial. 

A county gathering, the dinner of the Norfolk Agricultural Society at | 
Swaffham, on Wednesday, brought out the curiously-divergent senti- | 
ments that pervade the country. The Marquis of Lothian from the 
chair, dwelt on the growing sense of insecurity in Europe, and seemed 
to forsee a war the like of which has not been since the days of the 
Spanish Armada. Lord Albemarle, however, took matters more coolly, 
and he saw no ground for alarm. There is security for our neutrality , 
he could conceive no cause that would bring us into collision with con- 
tinental powers; he could not, in fact, see “what business it is of 
ours,” Lord Leicester was grateful to the late Government for im- | 
proving our defences. He is no alarmist; but he has yet to learn that | 
the whole of Europe can be convulsed, and that England can remain 
neuter. He could not agree with Lord Albemarle that there is no 
danger, or that the Emperor Napoleon invaded Italy solely to make it 
independent. Uowever we may desire to remain neuter, we cannot | 
allow the Mediterranean to be made ‘a French lake.” Mr, Bentinck | 
could not cease from congratulating himself and his hearers that we are 
beyond the reach of war; yet he is of opinion that the formation of rifle 
corps is a subject of satisfaction to all Englishmen. Colonel Coke, M.P., | 
was for letting the contending powers act the part of Kilkenny cats; | 
and Lord Hastings said he had not so good an opinion of “ Louis | 
Napoleon” as Lord Albemarle. 


| 


The committce appointed by the Norwich Town-council to consider | 
the prevalence of bribery at Parliamentary elections for that city have | 
adopted a memorial to the Government praying that a commission may | 
be issued for taking evidence on the subject on the spot, as was done at | 
Hull, Barnstable, St. Alban’s, and other places. The proposed memorial 
will be submitted for adoption at the next meeting of the Council. 

There seems some prospect of flax cultivation in Worcestershire ; at all 
events the Chamber of Commerce at Worcester have expressed a favour- 
able opinion on a project laid before them. 





A Member of the University of Oxford, Mr. John Simpson, has been 
drowned from the upsetting of his boat in the Cherwell. A Coroner’s Jury 
found a verdict of ‘* Accidental death by drowning,”’ and appended the fol- 
lowing recommendation—‘*‘ The Jury strongly recommend the University 
authorities not to allow boats of the dangerous kind now in use to be let out 
tomembers of the University who cannot swim.” 

The Magistrates of Birmingham have fined a firm of commission agents 
207. and costs for transmitting three packages of carboys containing oil of 
Vitrioi by railway. The agents pleaded ignorance of the by-laws of the 
company which forbid the transmission of inflammable liquids. 


Ascor Racers, 
Fine weather and good racing have characterized the meeting at Ascot. 
The sport has been capital every day. For the Hunt Cup, on Wednesday, 
thirty-five starting, King-at-Arms and Schism ran a dead heat, and in 


the deciding heat the King carried oif the palm. ‘The Queen and Prince 
Consort attended the race on Thursday, ‘Cup day,” but they arrived late 


| and departed early. Seven horses started for the Cup. The race was 
| practically between Fisherman, the favourite, and Saunterer, and was 


decided in favour of the former, who won by a length and a half. 





IRELAND. 


The Dublin morning organ of the late Government thus comments on 
the alleged alliance between the supporters of Lord Derby in Ireland and 
the Roman Catholics. 

** We give full credit to the statements made in the course of the debate 
by the members of the Government as to their not having made any come 
pact or agreement with Cardinal Wiseman; but it cannot be denied that 
there was too much of what looked like coquetting with the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood at the last elections. Men who had been all their lives dise 
tinguished by the ostentatious profession of uncompromising Protestantism 
began all at once to look with very charitable eyes on the errors of Romane 
ism, and seemed anxious to protect the religious interests of Roman Catho- 
lies against the Whigs. The arguments used, too, by Cardinal Wiseman to 
induce his friends in Lreland to vote for Conservatives, and the fact that the 
most zealous champions of the Pope in this country really believed that 
Lord Derby's policy was Conservative of the Papacy, went far to confirm 
the suspicion that he was not true to the cause of Protestantism and freee 
dom. The suspicion, was of course, unfounded, but the effect was the 
same,”” 

Dr, Cullen has published a manifesto against the policy which has 
led the French and Sardinians into Lombardy. 

* Ttaly,’’ says Dr. Cullen, ** the cradle of European civilization, the hale 
lowed residence cf Christ’s Viear on earth, the Lirthplace of innumerable 
saints and Christian heroes, appears doomed to pass through the furnace of 
affliction ; many of her proud monuments of art will be destroyed, her cities 
perhaps laid waste, and her beautiful and fertile fields reduced to a desolate 
wilderness, és Piedmont has been for many years the den and refuge 
of revolutionists and of disturbers and enemies of the peace of the world, 
The men who have had the power of that country in their hands have dis- 
played the greatest hostility against the Catholic religion, to which the 
—— of that country are devotedly attached, They have persecuted and 
vanished some most venerable bishops, and subjected the Church to an irk- 
some slavery, Convents and monasterics have been suppressed, and their 
sy inmates treated with the greatest harshness. Church property hag 
een contiscated, public education has been rendered dangerous, and, in some 
cases, open enemies of religion have been placed at the head of universities 
and entrusted with the instruction of youth. In fine, under the hypocriti- 


| cal pretence of introducing liberty, a system of the direst persecution has 


been established. Promises have been made of a most decided chae 
racter, that the Pope’s states shall not be interfered with; but, even if 
they be disturbed by the enemies of the Holy See, we may rest assured that 
God, who watches over His Church, though He may allow her ministers to 
suffer trials and persecutions, will turn all such sufferings to His greater 
honour and glory, and to the advantage of religion. Indeed, if we review 
the history of the Church in past ages, we shall tind that all those who have 
laid sacrilegious hands on the property and states of the Church, have in- 
variably incurred the severest punishment of heaven; and many will re- 
collect that, even in our own days, the greatest conqueror and emperor of 
modern times, soon after he usurped the dominion of Rome, was compelled 


| to sign his abdication in the palace of Fontainebleau, the very place in 


which he had kept the holy Pope Pius VII. in close confinement.” 

Lord Eglinton returned to Dublin on Saturday to wind up his affairs. 
Much anxiety was shown respecting his successor in the Viceroyalty of 
Treland. 


Mr. M‘Can, one of the Judges of the Court of Bankruptcy, died very sud- 
denly on Wednesday morning at Rathbone’s Hotel, Kingstown. He pre- 
sided on Tuesday in his court, and then appeared in the enjoyment of good 
health. The emoluments of the judgeship are 2000/, a year, The Honour- 
able Mr. Plunket is the second judge, and his ret’rement has for some time 
been spoken of. 


Foreign aud Colonial, 


Franre.—The Monitew of Saturday published a decree appointing 
General Schramm superior Commander of the Camp at Chalons, where 
three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry will be assembled, 

The editors of the Paris papers have been recommended by the proper 
quarter to abstain from taking any notice of the killed and wounded at 
the battle of Magenta, or of mentioning any names; otherwise they will 
be prosecuted for publishing false news. 

“Tam able to assure you from official sources,” says the Post core 
respondent at Paris, “ that the Emperor and Government of Russia are 
faithful to their Italian policy. They desire above all that the war 


| should be confined to Italy ; but should England and Prussia join Austria 


in any hostile acts towards France and Sardinia, Russia will imme- 


| diately join the Franco-Sardinian allies. Russia has placed three army 


corps on a war footing ; one towards the Prussian frontier, one towards 
Galicia, and one towards Moldavia. 
Grrmany.—The order for the mobilization of the Prussian army has 


been officially published. : 7 

“The greater proportions,” says the Prussian Gazette, * which the 
events at the seat of war assume, the more serious becomes the duty of Go 
vernmert to place itself in such a position as may enable Prussia, in the 


| regulation of the Italian question, to proceed in concert with her confederate 


German Powers with that weight which Prussia is called upon to use, and 
which corresponds to the position of Germany as a Power in Europe. Look- 
ing from this point of view, and regarding the continually increasing arma- 
ments even of neutral Powers, Government has found it imperative partly 
to mobilize the army, and will take further steps in connexion therewith, 
in order that coming events may not take Prussia and Germany by surprise 
and unprepared, ‘The character of measures of precaution is 80 fully im- 
pressed on all these steps that it is needless to make any new declaration 
respecting them. ‘The country will grant them its concurrence, and the 
German Federal Powers will also, as we hope, see in this new measure, 
taken in the interest of the security and position ef Germany as a Power, 
their confidence in the circumspect initiative of Prussia realized.” 

Prussian commissioners have been at Dresden and Munich arranging 
for the transport of large bodies of troops. The French successes have 
made a great sensation. In the Upper House of the Saxon Parliament, 
Baron van Beust, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has expressed the desire 
of the ‘* Middle States” to restrict the war. ; 

“ The point to be considered was the duty of the Bund and the interests 
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of Germany, and it was the opinion of all German Governments that the 
Confederation should assume a more decided position. Cases like the pre- 
sent were provided for by articles 46 and 47 of the final act of the treaties 
of Vienna. As regards Prussia, negotiations were actually on foot between 
that Power and Austria as to the proper time for such measures to be taken 
as circumstances might render necessary ,”’ 

Baron Friesen said, ad 

‘* All Saxony must rejoice at beholding the Saxon contingent of the 9th 
Federal Army Corps so fully equipped and prepared. France was bringing 
all her power against Austria, one of the members of the Confederation, and 
he was for decisive and energetic measures. The defensive character of the 
Bund did not imply that it was to put up with insults and threats. It must 
come to blows at last. Public opinion had spoken. Germany was ready.” 

The other members all spoke in a patriotic spirit, and a decree pro- 
hibiting the export of horses was passed unanimously. 

The official Reichsgesetzblatt, of Vienna, publishes an Imperial decree 
ordering the payment of interest on the national loan during the continu- 
ance of the war to be made in bank-notes, with premium, instead of in 
specie. For the period until the end of September the agio is fixed at 25 
per cent. The payment of duties and taxes by coupons of the loan remains 
valid and unaltered. It is, however, left to the option of the public to 
request payment of the interest on the said national loan in Govern- 
ment Bonds, which after five years from the date the interest on the 
national loan becomes due, will be repaid with compound interest at the 
rate of 128 gulden for every 100 gulden in specie. [In other words, 
the public will receive for interest now due in their option either bank- 
notes at 125fi. for every 100f1., or Government Bonds to be redeemed 
with compound interest after five years from the date of their issue. ] 

Russia.—The Invalide Russe of Saturday, announced that the Rus- 
sian Government had concluded a financial convention with Messrs. 
Rothschild, through the medium of the commercial house of Kapher and 
Co. of St. Petersburgh. The details of the convention were not known. 

The following circular has been issued by Prince Gortschakoff to the 
representatives of Russia at the different Courts of Germany— 

**Sir,—In presence of the complications which have arisen in Italy, 
many of the great Powers of Europe have thought fit to make a statement of 
their immediate and eventual attitude. 

* According to information which has reached us, the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty has informed the States of the Confederation that in its 
opinion no hostile act of the French Government, no obligatory treaty, 
would justify on the part of Germany an attack against France, or the pre- 
mature adoption of a line of conduct which might lead toa European war ; 
that, consequently, if at the present moment the Confederation provoked 
such a war without a casus fwderis, and generalized without a sufficient 
cause a struggle which ought as much as possible to remain localized, the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty would maintain a strict neutrality, 
and could not give any assistance to Germany, nor guarantee, by the inter- 
position of her naval forces, the coasts of Germany from any attack. 

On its part the Cabinet of the Tuileries has solemnly declared that it 
does not entertain towards Germany any sentiment of a nature to cause it 
anxiety or give it umbrage, and that it is only animated by the most sincere 
desire of living on good terms with the German Confederation, whosezrights 
and interests it is resolved to respect everywhere. 

“Finally, the Prussian Government, while ordering its army to be put 
on a war footing, declares that the sole object of that purely defensive 
measure was to shicld the integrity of Germany, to place its interests safe 
from all eventualities, and to watch over the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Europe. 

To point out the opinions entertained by his Majesty the Emperor upon 
the grave questions of the moment, I might limit myself toa reference to 
those declarations. The principles they lay down and the assurances which 
they contain are entirely in harmony with the views of our august master. 

“His Majesty, however, having latterly departed from the reserve he 
had imposed upon himself since the war in the East, I think it advisable 
to enter into a few details on the subject with the Imperial legations. 

‘The wish of the Emperor to concentrate his attention exclusively to the 
essential reforms introduced into the interior of his empire was obliged to 
yield to the gravity of the circumstances. Our august master did not think 
he could remain a passive spectator of complications which menaced the 
general peace. 

“To solve those complications we proposed a European Congress. The 
idea was eagerly received by the great Powers. 

‘That Congress did not place any of them in the dark. Its programme 
was drawn out beforehand on the bases proposed by the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty, and later it received a careful extension from the Aus- 
trian Government. 

‘**The fundamental idea which had presided over that combination did 
not prejudice any essential interest. 

** On the one hand the respective state of territorial possession in Italy 
was maintained ; and on the other hand, a result might issue from the Con- 
gress which had nothing exorbitant or unusual in international relations. 

‘* As far as we are concerned, we were disposed to meet those delibera- 
tions in the most conciliatory spirit, and with the most equitable senti- 
ments. Confident in the support which our efforts would have met with, 
we had reason to hope that the scourge of war would be spared to mankind. 

‘** That hope has been deceived. At the last moment, and when all difti- 
culties of detail appeared to be removed, the Cabinet of Vienna suddenly 
broke off the negotiations, alleging as the sole reason that its dignity did not 
allow it to sit in a Congress to which the Italian Courts, consequently Sar- 
dinia, should be admitted. 

“* T need notghere point out that in a Congress called upon to discuss the 
affairs of eg the absence of the Italian Courts would have been at the 
same time a logical fault and an act of injustice, that their participation 
emanated from the principles laid down at Aix-la-Chapelle, confirmed by 
the Congresses of Laybach and of Verona, convoked by Austria herself. 

** We have sincerely and deeply regretted a determination which, on the 
one hand, proved that the intention which dictated to us the proposition of 
a European Congress was not understood at Vienna, and, on the other, 
abandoned to the chances of war interests which would have found safety in 
the very bases of the proposed Congress. . 

“ The documents of that negotiation will one day be submitted to the 
verdict of public opinion. We do not in any respect fear that which will 
be expressed upon the conduct of the Imperial Government. It will then 
be proved beyond a doubt that our only aim being to accelerate a meeting 
from which we hoped « pacific solution, no difliculty on our part, no obsti- 
nate persistence in any preconceived idea, was thrown in the way. We 
may add, in all sincerity, that in the course of the negotiations the French 
Government honestly seconded the efforts of the Powers desirous, like our- 
selves, to assure the maintenance of peace. 

“* However this may be, considering the failure of that supreme attempt 
to prevent the war, which has just broken out, there re weeeben another duty 


‘On this point I have already expressed our full adhesion to the decla, 
rations of the Powers which tend in that most essential point to the 7 
interests of Europe. general 

‘* Associating ourselves especially to that of the Government of he 
tannic Majesty, we cannot dissimulate the regret we fecl at the e 
manifested in some parts of Germany. 

“We fear that it originates in a misunderstanding similar to that whieh 
made the order of the Congress proposed by Russia misunderstood at Vier ~ 
But misunderstandings which cuncern the destinies of nations ac quire a _ 
racter of gravity which imposes upon us the duty of endeavouring to + 
them up. a 

“Our august master does not wish any doubt to exist respecting the-yiew. 
which animate him at the present conjuncture. a 

“* Some States of the German Confederation seem anxious from fears of 
the future. To avoid a danger which we believe has no foundation the 
expose themselves to create very palpable ones, and this not only by on 
overcoming passions the development of which might imperil the safety and 
the internal force of the Governments, but by giving just cause of complaint 
to aneighbouring and powerful State, at the very moment they are receiving 
reassuring declarations from it. 

‘* The French Government have solemnly proclaimed that it entertains no 
hostile intentions against Germany. 

‘* This declaration, made openly to Europe, has been hailed with eager 
assent by the majority of the great Powers. Now, such an assent implies 
obligations. 

‘Tt is thus that we have understood ours. 

‘* When an unfortunate chain of circumstances ends in a hostile rupture 
the only means to accelerate the return of peace and mitigate the evils of 
war is to keep it within the limits of the ground where the rival interests that 
gave birth to it clash. ; 

‘In the present conjuncture the Cabinet of Berlin has taken, as the de. 
vice of its attitude, the defence of the integrity of Germany and the main- 
tenance of the balance of power in Europe. 

“We are equally interested in the maintenance of that balance of power, 
and in this respect our vigilance will not cede to that of any one. As re- 
gards the integrity of Germany, the high and chivalrous character of the 
Prince who has proclaimed himself its guardian, and whose power is equal 
to the task, ought, in our opinion, to render any other guarantee unneces- 
sary. We think it almost needless to recall, history in hand, that that in- 
terest also has not been indifferent to Russia, and that she has not recoiled 
at sacrifices when the point was to save it from a real danger. 

‘* But a renewal of those sacrifices would not be justified, in the opinion 
of his Majesty the Emperor, if caused by a voluntary act of violence, Tes vite 
the friendly exhortations which it lavishes, and the proofs with which it 
supports them. 

** Our desire, like that of the majority of the great Powers, is now to /u- 
calize the war, because it arose out of local circumstances, and because it is 
the only means of accelerating the return of peace. The line followed 
by some States of the Germanic Confederation tends, on the contrary, 
to generalize the struggle, by giving it a character and proportions which 
go beyond all human foresight, and which, under any circumstances, would 
lead to increased devastation, and would cause torrents of blood to be shed. 

** We can the less understand this tendency, as independently of the gua- 
rantees offered to Germany by the positive declarations of the French Go- 
vernment, accepted by the great Powers, and the very force of cireum- 
stances, the German States thereby deviate from the fundamental basis 
which unites them. 

** The Germanic Confederation is a combination purely and exclusively 
defensive. It is on that condition (a ce titre) that she participates in the 
international law of Europe, on the bases of treaties to which Reni sig- 
nature is affixed. 

** Now, no hostile act has been committed by France against the Con- 
federation, and there does not exist any obligatory treaty for the latter to 
attack that power. 

** Should, consequently, the Confederation take hostile measures towards 
France on conjectural data, and against which it has obtained more than 
one guarantee, it would have falsified the object of its institution, and dis- 
owned the spirit of treaties upon which its existence rests. 

** We confidently entertain the hope that the wisdom of the Federal Go- 
vernments will set aside determinations which would turn to their preju- 
dice, and would not contribute to strengthen their own position. 

** Tf—which God fordid!—it should happen otherwise, we shall, ‘at all 
events, have fulfilled a duty of frank and sincere friendship. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present cor the Emperor, our august 
master, perfectly free in his action, will only be inspired by the interests of 
his country and the dignity of his crown in the determinations which his 
Majesty will be called upon to take. GorTscHAKOFY, 

** St. Petersburg, ath 27th) May 1859.” 


Switserland —A telegraphic despatch from Berne, June 14, state’ 
that “the Federal Council has disbanded the troops in the Canton of 
Valais, and reduced the number of troops in the Canton of Tessin to 
3000 men, on account of the seat of war having become removed from 
that frontier of Switzerland. On the frontiers of the Grisons, near 
Nauders, Austrian troops have arrived and begun making in- 
trenchments. 


Staly.—The Duchess Regent of Parma has left her state and has gone 
to Verona says one report, to Switzerland another. Onthe 9th the Parma 
Gazette publishes her farewell proclamation, ; 

‘* How I have governed the country during my regency, I call upon his- 
tory and upon you all, inhabitants of the state, to testify. More fervid 
ideas, flattering to Italian minds, have arisen to disturb the pacific and 
wisely liberal improvements which engrossed all my attention, and the 
events now in progress have placed me between two opposite exigencies ; 
either to take part in a war declared to be a national one, or not to infringe 
the conventions to which Piacenza especially, and the state generally, were 
bound long before I assumed the government. I must not oppose the wishes 
proclaimed by Italy, nor can I break my faith. Hence, since a neutral at 
titude, such as the exceptional condition created by those treaties, seeme 
to advise, has become impossible, I yield to the pressure of events, recom~- 
mending the Parmese municipality to appoint a governing commission for 
the protection of order, persons, and property, for the public administration, 
for the proper disposal of the troops, and for other provisions called for by 
circumstances. Meanwhile I retire to a neutral country to join my beloved 
children, whose rights I hereby declare to reserve in their integrity, con- 
fiding in the justice of high Powers and the protection of God. Good in- 
habitants of every commune of the duchies, everywhere and always your 
memory will be dear to mé. 


ter Bri- 
xcitement 


* Loursa, Regent. 
(Countersigned) “G@, PALLAvIcINo.” 
The Parmesan troops, released from their oath, have gone to Modena. 
A great demonstration was made at Rome on Monday last. “ Long 
live the French Government!” was shouted before the residence of the 





for us to fulfil—namely, to limit its calamities as much as possible, 
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French Ambassador, the Casino, and the residence of the Commandant. | 
Qn Tuesday there was a general illumination. 

The Monttore Toscano of the 9th, contains an article from which it ap- 

ars that the present events are bringing about the cessation of munici- 

al ambition and that the desire of unity is becoming general. The spirit 
of the article is such as to prepare the Tuscans for the idea of a grand 
fusion in the Italian sense and the rennuciation of all those selfish and 
special susceptibilities and aspirations which have for ages been opposed 
to national regeneration. 

The Opnione states, that an address to Victor Emmanuel is circulating 
throughout Tuscany, and is already numerously signed. The Tuscan 
clergy manifests itself more and more favourable in the cause of nation- 
ality. 

An order of the day of General Ulloa, published in the MJonitore 
Toscano, mentions the entire satisfaction of Prince Napoleon with the 
discipline, skill, and spirit of the Tuscan troops, ia spite of the reports as 
to their demoralization. 

A Roman correspondent writes to the Corviere Mercantile that the 
triumph of the allies and precipitate retreat of the Austrians places the 
Court of Rome in no slight embarrassment, and it is thought Antonelli will 
probably soon be compelled to resign. No restraint is now used to pre- 
vent young men from going to Tuscany and the number of departures 
is continually increasing. A squadron of 1000 were ready to set out on 
the 8th most of them provided with horses. 

The Gazetta Piedmontese says that the officers of the Sardinian legation 
and Sardinian and French consuls at Naples were illuminated on the an- 
nouncement of the victory of Magenta. The populace made a pacific de- 
monstration of rejoicing which was suppressed by the police. 

Aletter from Naples shows how widely spread has been the reverbera- 
tion of the battle of Magenta. 

“The battle of Magenta gave rise to a demonstration when it was known 
that the hotels of the French and Sardinian Legations were to be illu- 
minated. About half past 9 o’clock more than 5000 persons were assembled 
near the hotel of the Sardinian Ambassador, and cheered for Italy, France, 
and Sardinia. They were brutally attacked by the police and forced to dis- 
perse. ‘The sabre and bayonet were used by the police without any proyo- 
cation, and many persons were wounded. Several people were arrested in 
their houses that night and the following day. Some police agents dispersed 
among the crowd noted the most conspicuous persons present at the manifes- | 
tation. The manner in which the police acted against an inoffensive crowd 
is an important fact. It produced great irritation, and the appointment of 
General Filangieri on the following day leads many to believe it was caused 
by fear. The Government does not appear inclined to stop in its career of 
violent repression. Swiss troops have been placed in an empty barrack near 
the hotel of the Sardinian Minister. The police have announced that they 
will disperse by foree any assemblage of people whatever. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has sent for the French Consul and the Sardinian Minister, 
and requested them not to illuminate their houses any more, telling them at 
the same time that the Government is determined to use the utmost severity 
in repressing every demonstration, and that their countrymen will only 
have themselves to blame for any accident that may happen to them.” | 

A of the Mediterannean fleet, five sail of the line, and two frigates, | 
has been at Naples. One of the frigates was the Euryalus, and Prince 
Alfred, who is making the grand tour as well as learning his business, | 
took the opportunity afforded to visit the lions of the place. 

The Opinione observes, that the King of Naples must either declare for | 
Piedmont and postpone the question of reforms in his state, or maintain 
strict neutrality and give a constitution immediately. A concourse of 
the ministers of the various Powers will soon be assembled at Naples, and 
if Austrian intrigues are then allowed to prevail the Bourbon dynasty 
will be lost. 

The Corriere Mercantile publishes at length an address of the natives 
of the two Sicilies scattered throughout the Neapolitan army, complain- 
ing of the indifference manifested with regard to the liberty of the coun- 
try in 1848 and endeavouring to inspire more patriotic sentiments at | 
the present crisis. 

Grrerr.—aAdvices have been received from Athens to the 9th June. 
A popular manifestation has taken place before the French Embassy in 
celebration of the victories in Italy. The Ambassador, in addressing the 
crowd assembled before his hotel, said that he would not fail to com- 
municate to the Emperor the sympathies of Greece. Another demonstra- 
tion by the students has taken place, who called for public prayers to 
Heaven for victory to the Allies, and the people surrounded the church 
with loud acclamations. On the occasion of the closing of the Chambers, 
the King declared that he would follow the advice of the protecting Powers, | 
without forgetting the honour of his country. 


3nia.—The days of mutiny in India are not over. The outbreak at 
Meerut in May 1857 was not the last of its kind. The disease has re- 
appeared in a mild but still dangerous form, and this time not among the 
native troops, but among the Europeans. 

The Act of Parliament which transferred the Government from the 
Company to the Crown also transferred the soldiers of the Company to 
the Crown. The men, enlisted to serve the Company, resented this as 
an infringement of their rights, and their complaints came to the know- 
ledge of their superiors. Lord Clyde, a pure soldier, felt considerable 
sympathy with the men. General Mansfield shared his views ; but both 
determined to maintain discipline— 

“ Lord Clyde directed the various officers in command to inform the men 
who complained of the transfer that their complaints would be submitted to 
Government, and their demands for réenlistment with a fresh bounty or a 
discharge, should be laid before the authorities of the Crown, but that mean 
time they must do their duty, and that any neglect of it would be punished 
inthe usual manner. This occurred in the month of last November. The 
men appeared to be satisfied, and were sanguine that a new bounty would be 
awarded to them.” 

The men, however, learned that the Government, quoting the act of 
Parliament, would not listen to their demands. The question was re- 
ferred home and the Home Government took the same view as the Indian 
Government. It was this: “that once a British subject enters the ser- 
vice of a trustee of the State he can be transferred to the service of the 
State itself against his consent.” The soldiers knowing nothing of the 
doctrine of trusts, were highly indignant. Cavalry, foot, artillery soldiers 
stationed at Meerut held meetings early in May, and showed such in- 
subordination that Lord Clyde was summoned from Simla. The men 
said “Why should those oe joined us from different regiments receive 
their bounty while it is refused tous? If we are Queen’s troops why 








give the bounty to one and refuse it to others? What right have they to 


| treat us like so many Hessians?" They arranged matters for an out- 


break. The general of the station, informed by some of the soldiers, took 
measures of precaution. The officers, after much difficulty, persuaded 
their men to parade ; General Bradford explaincd to them the fault they 
had committed, and called on all who would serve the Queen to step to 
the front. As one man, the old soldiers of the division stepped out; a 
second’s hesitation, and some men of average services followed, but the 
remainder (about one-third) stood fast; they were disarmed and marched 
to their barracks. The mutinous soldiers belong to the 'Toombs’s troop 
of Horse Artillery and the 2d European Light Cavalry. One of the 
latter, who tried to desert, was captured and flogged. " When the mail 
left, Lord Clyde had not reached the station. The effect of these pro- 
ceedings on the Native troops is likely to be very bad. 


Canala.—The steamer North America has brought news from 
Quebee to the 4th June. 

Colonel Munro, C.B., had become Commander of the Forces in Ca- 
nada, in consequence of the departure of Sir W. Eyre, and Major Curric 
took command temporarily of the 39th Regiment. 

The question of the repeal of the union occupies the attention of cor 
respondents. ‘The writer in the Morning Post looks forward to a serious 
agitation. 

« June 2. 

** Repeal is the great political ery of the day in this country at the present 
moment; and although the feeling in favour of a disruption of the existing 
union between Upper and Lower Canada originally sprung up amongst the 
Upper Canada Oppositionists, it has not remained exclusively with that 
party. Within the few past days the organs of the Government in this part 
of the province have mysteriously hinted at the necessity which exists for 
constitutional changes, while in Lower Canada several of the Conservative 
ope have come out strongly in favour of repeal. It had been felt for a 

ong while past that the present state of things could not long be maintain- 
ed, and that in order to the harmonious working of the union, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the Government should be supported by a majority 
from both sections of the province. During the late session of Parliament, 
almost all the measures, even those exclusively affecting Upper Canada, 
were carried by the aid of Lower Canada votes ; the voice of the majorit 
of the representatives in this section of the province was effectually tneed, 
and the result could only be the creation of a feeling throughout Upper 
Canada of decided dissatisfaction, combined with a fixed determination not 
to submit to such an anomalous state of affairs. . . . . The Opposition pa- 
pers, and Upper Canadians generally, are enraged to think that the ma- 
jority of representatives from Western Canada, was all through the past ses- 
sion controlled by the compact mass of French Canadian members, which 
comprises the great, the overwhelming strength of the Government. The 
maxim that a majority shall rule, is fully acknowledged here ; but a syste- 
matic refusal to accede to the wishes of a large majority of the members be- 
longing to Upper Canada in matters which did not affect the whole province 
ias led to an agitation, the object of which is to snap the tie between Upper 
and Lower Canada as the only means for putting an end to an antagonism 
the natural and only result of which can be to embroil both sections of th: 
country in something very like an intestine warfare.” 








Misrellaurons, 

The formation of a new Ministry has kept the leading Liberal politicians 
in pretty constant locomotion. The “ callers” at Cambridge House have 
been many, frequent, and distinguished, and have included Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Clarendon, Lord John Russell, Lord Ripon, Lord Campbell, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Carlisle, Lord Broughton, Mr. Sidney Herbert. Mr, 
James Wilson, Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Cowper, Sir 
George Hayter, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Richard Bethell, Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir George Grey, Sir George Lewis, Lord Elgin, and the Duke of New- 
castle. 

In addition to the list of the Cabinet, printed in our first page, we may 
record here the following appointments—Joint Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Brand; Secretary to the Admiralty, Lord Clarence 
Paget; Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Wodchouse ; for the 
Colonies, Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, will, it is 
stated, succeed Lord Campbell as Lord Chief Justice of England. It is 
also said that Sir Benjamin Hall will be raised to the Peerage, and that 
Mr. Wilson will be appointed a Member of Council in India. 

The late Ministers have done honour to some of themselves. ‘ We 
have reason to believe,” says the Zimes, “that her Majesty, as a mark 


| of special favour, will confer upon Lord Derby the Order ‘of the Garter, 


and, as there is no Garter vacant, will summon an Extraordinary Chapter 
of the Order for that purpose. Her Majesty will also confer the Grand 
Cross of the Bath upon Lord Malmesbury and Sir John Pakington.” 

We have reason to believe that the French Government is prepared to 
give the new Forign Minister of England the most complete proofs of the 
moderation and disinterestedness of its poliey in Italy. It is ready to 
declare anew, that not only does it seek no territorial aggrandizement for 
France, but that it desires no thrones for the relatives of the Emperor or 
Princes dependant on France. Far from wishing to prolong the war, the 
desire of the French Government is that it may be short. The war has 
been commenced for the liberation of Italy, and will be carried on until 
that object is attained, but only for the sake of the end, Should any 
powerful neutral—the Prince Regent of Prussia, for instance—find him- 
self in a position to offer his mediation, the French Government would be 
ready to engage to leave Italy entirely to itself, after securing its inde- 
pendence.— Daily News. 

The Post Paris correspondent, writing on the 16th, says—‘ The 
despatches received today from Berlin are very satisfactory. They con- 
firm the preceding statements that the mobilisation has in no sense an 
aggressive character ; and it will not in all probability have the effect of 
causing a single additional French soldier to be called out. 

According to the Nuremberg Correspondent a very grave event took 
place at Lintz, one of the strong outposts of Upper Austria, on the Danube. 
The Italian regiment which forms its only garrison, on the news of the 
victory at Magenta, broke out into cries of Viva Italia, Viva il Re di 
Piemonte. 

The Province of Perugia, on the Tuscan frontier, has withdrawn from 
Antonelli’s administration. The Etrurian city of Perugia, remarks the 
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brilliant Paris correspondent of the Giode, with its 20,000 inhabitants, | of students last month (May) was 2833. The Commissioners thin} 
perched on one of the Southern slopes of the ridge, and near the sources Ky 
of the Tiber, long conscious of having been deprived of self-government 


and independence so late as the year 1534, when Paul ILI. (Farnese) 


first annexed it, usurping power over its municipality, has never fairly 
submitted to be part of ** Peter’s patrimony.” 
this day the record “* Ad cocrcendam 
Pont. Max. 1656, 
in 1848. It was when it formed an independent municipality that it 


Over the gate of its cita- 
del, constructed to overawe the citizens by a subsequent Pope, there is to | 2619 who annually complete their quinquennial term of 
Perusianorum audaciam Alex. VII. 
It sent a formidable c onting¢ nt to the defence of Rome 


produced Pietro Perugino, just as the then independent Duchy of Urbino 


reared his scholar Raffaele. 

Léonce Dupont, a correspondent of the Pays, describes in that 
a visit he made to Garibaldi at Como. The general received callers in 
his bedroom, his salon serving for an antichamber. Here M. Dupon 
found two Marquises waiting an audience, a rough old sergeant serving 
as master of the ceremonics. ‘1 was introduced in my turn,” he says. 
**T felt some emotion in crossing the threshold of a chamber containing 
aman, whose intrepidity has won for him, and in such a sho 
time, so much 1 is already ¢ 1 
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Italian Schamyl. Each writer dress as he pleases; and every 
costume gives hin thing of the look « Calabrian bandit. A peaked 
hat, a ferocious coun sunk in mass of hai beard, 





tished with a dozen pistols; and in his 
lege ndary Garibaldi. 


blouse, a bro: 
naked sabre- 


d bel 


uch 








peared on the walls ome ten years ago. But times have change 
and the Garibaldi of today is not what a vain people think him. He i 
small, wiry, and nervous; he iseven blond. But his small grey ey 
flashes like polished stecl. ILis hair is eut short. He wears a beard, but 
it is like that of the first person one may meet on our boul ls, only i 
has began to grow somewhat grey. I do not know whether he is cruel 


f 


he looks gentle; one would let him have his “wa without « 
sion. He is even so civilized that he wears a double cye- 
his eye is somewhat This person, still fresh, who is sai 
only forty, is full fifty. He is dressed in the Sardinian un 

with silver ornaments on the collar and culls. When I ent 
me his hand and asked me to sit near him. Then 
I have heard since I crossed the Alps, ] 


said in iny Ovi 
Garibaldi has a son who is a soldier in the i 





dimmed 





in better 








his father’s side like a lion. ‘This young man is twenty-t ea f 
age,” 

A letter from Munich, in the Cologne Gazette, says :-—* Prince Charl 
of Bavaria has just made a morganatic marriage with Mademoisel 


1 Pp 
wn created Baroness dk 


Duke Maxi: 


Holkuen, widow of an author, and she has 1 
Frankenberg ; and Prince Louis, eldest son of 
Bavaria, has married Mademoiselle Meuthe, an aetre 


ri s, who has beet 
created Baroness de Waldsee. The prince, who is brother of the Em- 








press of Austria, has renounced his birthright in fayour of l I 
Prince Charles Theodore,” 

It is authovitativel will of 
members of the Lk I and Middle Temple, 
on Wednesday, the 22d f£the Middle Ts mpl " 
at £ o'clock pr cisely, for the purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming a Y teer Rifle Corps. 

At the Royal Institution on Frid: the 10th instant, the Pi Con- 
sort in the el tir, Professor ‘Tyndall lectured “On the Transn 1 ol 
Heat through Gases.” The lecturer showed by experiments of an ex- 
tremely delicate nature, that the outer rays of the red portion of the 
spectrum were those transmitting the most heat, more ¢ 











less retarded by the interposition of certain gases, especially hydrog 
which entering largely as it does into the composition of the humours of 
the eye, renders the he ating rays invisible, by interes pting their passage, 
From this circumstance, the important conclusion was drawn that ey 
the most distant planct might be warm enough to be habitable if the h 
radiating from its surface were retarded by the presence of a peculiar 


gaseous atmosphere. 
The Royal Iumane Society, the preserver of so many | 
annual dinner on Wednesday, Mr. Byng M.P. in the chair 
has saved the lives of 179 persons during the past year 
bestowed on My. Ilenry Myers, Mr, A. Stamers, Mr. T. 
Lord Newb igh; Mr. T. D. Lees, a blind man at 
neh Legi 





m of llonour, 








M. J. Fosse, Chevalier of the F: 1d m 

at Beaueaire, who has rescued upwards of sixty persons from drown 

in his time; Lord Hastings, Miss Rowbotham, of Woolwich, aged 
sixteen; May Hectorson, a woman in humble life, in the Shetland Is- 


Griffiths, of 


achieve- 


of Cork; and Thoma 
than eighteen lives. The 
persons were absolutely heroic, an 
nthusiastic cheers from 


null 


lands ; Sub-constable Steven IlLart 
Bridgwater, who has saved no 1 
ments performed by some of thes 
the relation of them last night frequently elicited ¢ 
the company. 


ey, 








A very thick blue-book of some 700 pages, full of appendices and 
tabular statements, contains the report of the Committce of Council on 
Education for 1858-59, The main report of the Committee occupies a 
space of 50 pages, and bears date May 24, 1859, Fifty-four inspecto 
were employed in visiting schools and in holding examinations last 
year. They visited 9384 daily schools, or departments of such schools, 
under separate teachers. They found present therein, 821,744 scholars, 
6495 certificated teachers, and 13,281 apprenticed teachers. They also 
visited 38 separate training colleges, occupied by 2709 students in pre- 
paration for the office of schoolmaster or mistres The Inspectors also 








| 


visited 539 schools for pauper children, containing 47,527 inmates, and | 


118 reformatory, ragged, or industrial schools, containing 7793 inmates. 
The result of the building grant accounts for the year is that the grants for 
building, enlarging, or improving the fabrics of elementary schools amount- 
ed to 140,826/, and the sum voluntarily subscribed to 218,968/7.; the 
number of schoolrooms built was 376, and the number of those enlarged 
or improved 287 ; teachers’ residences built, 198; the number of children 
provided with additional accommodation (exclusively of schools improved, 
but not extended) 59,664. The further sum of 10,3887. was granted to 
meet subscriptions of 13,999/. for expenditure upon premises of training 
colleges. ‘Thirty-six training colleges are under inspection ; the number 








| certain premises being admitted, that it is not advisable at presen 
add materially to the number of training colleges already cxlatinn n 
| proposed, as the permanent provision for training ought not a exe * 
| the ultimate permanent demand for trained teachers. There Arata 
nearly 15,000 * pupil-teachers,” and this number is calculated to yield 
2280 candidates for Queen’s scholarships. The Reverend W. H Brook 
field, the inspector of the schools in the South-eastern district of Eno} " l 
and in the Channel Islands, touches upon the quality of the learning 
** Since my last report I cannot honestly say, with regard to the elemen: 
ary schools in my district, that the oral reading is im ea 
| intelligent, and intelligible accomplishment fi Pree. 
} or that the arithmetic is less abstract and more available f- 
the constantly-recurring petty problems of the market. I cannot say thot 
ybservation, and reflection, and interpretation on the book of Nature. 4 
lies open either in town or country, are materially quickened, or that rope. 
rally instruction seems to me more pra tical, more characte rized by comme 
sense, or more connected with the probable duties and the daily task ; 7 f 
which await the children of these schools than when, a few nionths ago. 
ventured to make deticiencies in these respects the subject of comme 
your lordships. But neither, on the other hand, has there bee; 
off in those particulars in which it was my m¢ ] 
commendation,”’ 





proved as an articular 





and cotts 
Irposes 5 
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mment t 
t : L any falling 
re picasing duty to speak wi 
he history of railway progress, as far as statistics can tell it, is ne 
ined in a blue-book issued on Thursday. At the end of 1858 ¢h 
number of miles of railway open were 9542, showing an addition of 2]9 
miles during the half year. The total number of passengers conyeyed 
during the half year ending 1858 was 76,500,000, thirty millions of 
whom were passengers by Parliamentary trains. The total ree ipts from all 
s of traflie were 12,825,000/., the sums derived from the who] 
number of passengers amounted to 5,782,000/., of which 1,958,000/, w 
derived from twenty-two million second class, 1,668,0007. from ny 
ten million first class, 1,521,0007. from the Parliamentary, and 519.0007 
from thirteen million third-class passengers. The receipts from pi 
gers’ luggage, parcels, carr s, horses, and dogs amounted to 485, 
221,088/, were received for carrying mails, and 398,000/. for 
thirteen million tons of general merchandise. * carrying 
fi tons of coal and other minerals railways received 
10,837,0007, ut 


for conveying liv 


SOUr¢ 














carryi 


twent 






the 
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SLOCK, 


Wlian 
r milli nh 





2,096,0007. and 248,7377. 








ot the whok 12,000,0007. were received in Englan 1 and Wales 
1,358,000/7. in Scotland, and 629,652/. in Ireland. The total number 
of miles of line open in England and Wales, on the 31st of December 
1858, was 7001., an increase of 228 miles during the whole year; in 











in Scotland, 1353, an increase of 103 miles during the year; and, 
in Ireland, 1188, an increase of 117 in the same tin 
The report of the Railway Board states, that during the year 1858 no 


killed, 


Rilit 





ns wert 556 were maimed, on the various 
‘reat Britain and Ireland. As usual, a large proportion of 
pened amongst the railway servants or labourers—151; 
number of raily r labourers 































njur amongst the y servants ¢ 

ly I—101, Of trespassers on the line 62 were killed, 
Of passengers 26 were killed, 419 injured out of 140,000,000 
1ey ‘aptain Galbon’s Report shows some remarkable distine- 
On 6860 miles of railway, in 849,000,000 journeys, 142 pas- 
) v killed, 2830 were injured; whereas on 1522 other miles of 
railway, in 71,000,000 journeys, no or is killedor injured, <A larg 
proportion of the accidents appear to have occurred ami ngst excur ion 
trait is, Obviously from the great exc of weight and of numbers, th 

comparatiy ler, and the limited machinery for transit and 
eepit ( produced by various causes,—deficiency of breaks, 
1attention or inefficiency of servants, and want of punctuality,—a 


il 
till the grand causes of disaster. 

The Que h ippointed Gx wee Earl of Haddington to be one of tl 
Commissioners for the purposes of the * Act to make Provision for the 
ter Government and Discipline of the Universities of Scotland, and Improv- 
ing and Regulating the Course of Study therein ; and for the Union of th 
two Universities and Colleges of Aberdeen,” in the room of Philip Henry 
Earl of Stanhope, resigned. 

Mr. William Forbes Mackenzie is appointed unpaid Commissioner and 
Chairman of the General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, 
in the room of Lord Melgund, resigned. 


en | 




















retary to her Majes 
British Vice-Consul 


tion at Rio de Janeiro, is appointed Se 
N ples. Mr. George Brand, \ 
ippointed Consul at Lagos, Charles Thomas Newton, 
Viee-Consul at Mytilene, is appointed Consul at Rome. 

Mr. Archihald John Stephens, author of several law books, 
a Queen's Counsel, 


at Los 


now 








been made 


4 
tut 


hi 


The Prince of Wales was at Malaga on the 26th of Mav, where the Span- 
iards did the honours with much spirit. He embarked’ at Malaga on his 
homeward voyage; and was on Sunday at Lisbon. . 

At 2 o’clock on the 12th instant her Imperial and Royal Highness th 
Duchess of Brabant gave birth to a Prince at Laecken. A salute of 101 
guns announced the happy event to the inhabitants of the Belgian capita’. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has left Malvern Wells, for his seat, Kneb- 
worth, Herts. The state of his health is still unsatisfactory. i 

Eurl Fitzwilliam presided over the twenty second meeting of the York- 
shire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes at Rotherham on Thursday. | Mr. 
Milnes, Sir John Ramsden, Mr. Leatham, and Dr. Hook, Dean of Chi hes- 
ter took part in the proceedings, 

A letter received at Manchester, on Tuesday, states that Mr. ‘Cobden 
would leave Quebec for England today. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien returned to Limerick on the 10th from America. He 








| asserts his preference to Canadian habits over,those of the United States. 


Dr. James Colquhon Campbell, Bishop of Bangor, was confirmed in his 
ottice at Bow Church on Saturday. . 

The new Bishops of Bangor, Brisbane, and St. Helena were consecrated 
in Westminster Abbey on Wednesday, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The impressive ceremonial attracted a large congregation. 


As M. Dufaure and M. Berryer refused any pay for their services on the 


| trial of Count de Montalembert; their distinguished client has taken an- 
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other mode of acknowledging those services. He has given M. Dufaure a 
statue of Aristides and M. Berryer a statue of Demosthenes ; eac h bearin 
an appropriate Latin inscription. 





The Ami de la Reli states that Baron Brenier, who is about to return 
to Naples as French Ambassador, is married to a daughter of Mr. Hutchin- 


gon, (afte rwards Earl of Donoughmore), the well-known English officer w 
took part in eflecting the escape of M. de Lavallette in 1816. 

resignation of Lord Chelmsford there will be five ex-Chancello 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, St. Leonards, Cranworth, and 


rd, each drawing 5,000/, per annum. 





Five lawyers, still living, have presided over the Irish Chancery Court 
Lord St. Leonards, Lord Campbell, Mr. Francis Blackburne, Mr. Mazier 





Brady, and Mr, Joseph Naj ier. 













The old expires and the newadvanees, Prince Metterni e the p- 
post l dyke of Austria : i the deluge, lived to be broken as a dyke, and 
has dep ried with t wi of . ” He died on Sa- 
turday in h ighty-seventh y t Coblentz, on the 1 
May 1773. He was Ambassado 1794, and in 1795 } 

ied t ress of t fan lilling a variety of diplo- 
we find hi Amb 1S0¢ tre ’ tl} - 
tanebleau in 1807, and du for Foreign atla 
in 1809. He n ted the m ol lan Arch- 
duchess of Austria, and he took a diplomatic cam] n 
of 1815 \ paved t way f poleon. ‘* When ti 
Congress of Vienna opened, Metternich, then in his forty-second year, was 
chosen to pr berations. His powe r became so great that, 





from 1814 to 1822, England allowed her foreign policy to be wholly guided 
by the s: he Austrian Cabinet. The accession of Mr. Canning to 
office brok In 1830 the French revolution filled Austrian 
statesmen rhe first exclamation of Fr i n the intelli 


\lles ist verloren;’” an l is lost’ seemed f 












gence r 














moment to become the maxim of his minister. Metternich, however, soon 
learned tl ret of tl ew French king’s character, and a tacit under- 
standi between the Governments of Austria and F1 
which ted En } 1 cons { volutior ol 
renu re I { Minister. } led 
iti Po rad for an instant carried on 
i N ins their speedy defeat pl l 
in th ol Low Countries he labou 
the pret of t 1; in Spain, he thou 
worth while t xpend ineredible sums to enal Don Carlos to ea ona 
desperate contest in t of legitimacy; in Germ ,» m res 
taken, in conjunction with Prussia, t revery mptom popular ex- 
a: ( nee In Febr Isis, the 1 u 
ov s ea Vier \ 
l I a \ 
Cl Tl Ch 
vw 14 l at 1 of G 
i r th i I i t \ 
1 lly t i i l Aus ) 
ostensibly 1 
( lin the Ay th 
Fren ] ‘ } 
T) ' , 
fever l \ i 
ls mt ! ai 
The fi . the ( 
vi i ‘ tu M 
open l R i to Mila tie } i 
Wa l i i in 
1 br ! M t! i 
ing shall 1 lage 
Byi ri } f] 
Saint M | { d D ’ 
port of . I i 
they may 
A comm { ft , { T 
‘ ist ‘ t i 
It no lo t | | 
columns. 
The J \ 
Rei I ( i i i 
Wher bo Gen | Espir 
board th f t | Ivey it to I's the d 34 
with Ar | ! nh i re ers, tl ull f 
line 1 nee ol 13, rendei 
to the n ili i | i 
The fall in I i i : 
persons dicd. ‘Tl 
populati i 
would | if > tuer , & 
average by 114 
Miss Etiie Carst 1 N \ a S 4 i t 
100,000 « Mr. Henry Shaw, ld illion f 
who had } ‘ . { ry I l broke his w d. 


The Civil 1 lof the § } t docided, i oF 
X—— t , it 10¢] rondissement,”’ t t a for 
legu divorced in 1] wn try, cannot during her first hus! *s life- 
time—al ’ i f igner—contract a wd marri in Fr 


whe re, § 





iw does not permit a divorce under any cireuln- 





On Sunday a heavy thunderstorm broke over the n olis a 
what damped and nisi rably alarmed the crowds who kept \\ t St 
The lightning was very brilliant, and the reverberation of the th 
shook the houses. One man was struck in the Old Kent Road. Some 
mage was d t Norwood, Sydenham, and Walworth. The lower par 


nh ar Ne 
Rotherhithe and Lambeth were flooded. 

The departure of gunboats from Toulon is incessant. A small Aus- 
trian paddle steamer ventured out from Venice to reconn itre—it wi 
allowed to cruize at large, when suddenly a French screw bore down on 
it, but the chase was ineffectual, and it got back within th lagunes, 
having, howe ver, ace wding to the Tndep ndance Belge, ree ived a | 
shot froma distance of 5000 metres which told on its hull. 





| POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MorNING, 











| Both Hou f Parliament met yesterday cvening, but in n r were 

ny statements of moment ; ; : 

Che House of Comme at four o’clock. Some amusement was 
caused by the diffi nbers felt in refi ce to their seats, 
not know ‘ ly to t] belonged Ihe Conservative 
party, however, upice ide of the House, their suc- 
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requested to withdraw from the Municipal Commission now governing 
ogna in the name of the Piedmontese Sovereign. No intimation of 
the kind appears in the Paris papers. 

The proverbial gratitude of Vienna has followed Lord Malmesbury 
into retirement. The Ost Deutsche Post abuses him soundly. 

*¢ Another battle has been lost, we hear; the Tory Cabinet is out. This 
appreciation is only half true. Austria has lost nothing by the fall of the 
Derby set, as it gained nothing by them. A dilapidated old wall was no 
prop for us. When Lord Malmesbury, a year ago, came out with a de- 
spatch, about the ancient alliance of England, it was only soon to display 
ashrinking neutrality. What have we lost in a friend of that sort?” 

The Indépendance Belge has a letter from St. Petersburg, touching the 
immediate requirement of every disposable war and merchant transport 
ship at Cronstadt, and couples this movement with the sudden recall of 
General Bariatinski from the command in the Caucasus. 

It is not true that in the flying visit paid to Milan by Garibaldi, on 
the 9th, he avoided an interview with Napoleon III. After taking the 
commands of his King, Victor Emmanuel, he had an interview at the 
Villa Bonaparte with the Emperor, who has the supreme direction of the 
Italian war,— Globe, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Frmay Arrernoon, 

The English Security Market opened on Monday firm and animated, and 
during the day a conalievshie amount of business was negotiated at improved 
rates, the advance in Consols was nearly equal to 1 per cent. The procla- 
mation issued by the Emperor of the French at Milan had a favourable 
effect, and with continued ease in the Money Market prices have been well 
supported. The first quotation in Consols was 92} 92}, advanced to 933, 
and finally closed 934 93} ex div. for both Money and Account. On Tues- 
day increased buoyancy was observable and a good deal of fluctuation oc- 
curred, Consols from 93g 93} improved to 933 93%, receded to 93} 933%, but 
subsequently recovered to 93$ 93}. The favourable accounts from the Con- 
tinent mainly cause the further advance in the morning, but reports of ob- 
stacles in the formation of a new Ministry created finally a certain heavi- 
ness. On Wednesday a different feature was presented, and Consols de- 
clined from 93} 933 to 92} ex div., this probably was in consequence of the 
projected mobilization of the Prussian army, added to renewed rumours of 

nglish and Russian loans. Yesterday and today the market has been al- 
most stationary. The demand for money has been somewhat on the increase, 
but the supply is still abundant. Loans on Government Securities are ob- 
tainable at about 1} per cent. Consols close 923 924 ; Bank Stock, 219 221; 
—— Debentures, 94} 95; Ditto second issue, 93} 94; Exchequer Bills, 
23 24. 

Foreign Stocks have been active, and all securities exhibit considerable 
improvement. ‘The principal business has been in Turkish Six per Cents, the 
rise at one time being nearly 7 per cent ; the closing figures are not so firm, 
but yet show an advance of 4 per cent—for the Old Six per Cents, 75} 76, and 
for the New Ditto, 6263; Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan has also had 
a considerable rise, leaving off 86 88; Sardinian, 80 82; Austrian, 42 47; 
Russian, 95 96; Spanish, 43 44; Buenos Ayres, 74 75; Ditto, Deferred, 
17$ 18; Peruvian entehestalt per Cent, 85 86; Ditto Three per Cent, 
6465; Mexican, 18} 18%. ‘Things are quiet again today, transactions of 
any importance being very few. Money in this market has ruled at from 
2 to 3 per cent, but not in demand. 

Business in the Railway share market, although for the most part confined 
to arrangements for the settlement of the fortnightly account, has been active, 
and values have risen all round. Midland, 99 994; London and North 
Western, 90 90}; and Caledonian Shares, 40 40}; all show a rise of 1 per 
cent, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, 90 90}, 1} percent; Loudon and South- 
Western Stock closes 893 90}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 25} 26; 
London and Brighton, 111 112: South-Eastern and Dover Stock, 67} 68; 
North Staffordshire, 43 43 dis. ; Eastern Counties Shares, 5} 6}; Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 35} 36}. Today there is very little stirring, but 
quotations are firm. French Shares are steady but inactive. Owing to the 
progress of the Allied armies, the Lombardo-Venetian Shares have improved 
to 1g 14 dis. for the Old and 13 13 for the New; Paris and Lyons, 32} 33}; 
Northern of France, 36 37; Paris and Strasbourg, 24 25. India Shares con- 
tinue good, large investments frequently occurring. East Indian, 100 102; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 97 99 ; Madras, 20/7. shares, 19 194, 


- a 

Gseful Arts, Fashions, Urabe, &r. 
MANvvacturERs are now beginning to turn their thoughts to the pro- 
duction of the various fabrics of a fancy description, that will be needed 
for the approaching autumn and winter. A greater feeling of security 
has been felt lately by many of the manufacturers and traders, owing to 
a rather prolonged trade of the season, and an absence of political com- 
plication, on the part of this country, in the disturbed state of the conti- 
nent. 

Some trades indeed are still affected by current events and the repres- 
sive action of the war. ‘The shipping interest more especially is suffer- 
ing and languid. In wool, there is a good deal of alacrity, and the pros- 
= of the large wool manufacturing districts are brighter than they 

ave been for some time past. The Birmingham trade too is active. 


Large “ war orders” are said to have been received by several eminent 
manufacturers, and certainly the prices of iron have been affected ac- 
cordingly. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Summer is the season for departures and arrivals, and in Paris the 
streets and shops are full of bustle. Women on the eve of going to com- 
plete their purchases, the new comers replenish their wardrobes, the heat 
obliges everybody to make some change, and whichever way you turn, 
the scene is animated and lively. Light shawls of every description are 
in greater request than ever; the plain grenadines are unquestionably the 
most fashionable, and they are delicately embroidered with black silk. 
Those which have wreaths of vine-leaves, oak-leaves, grapes, or acorns, 
are trimmed also with black Chantilly lace, as guipure would be too 
heavy. Groseille, and light green, are the favourite colours in Grenadine 
shawls; but black and violet are pretty and very much worn, Sometimes 
they are made with two or three rows of gold braid or twist, and hanging 
over this trimming, we have seen a row of gold pendants, an Arabian 
fashion, which has a charming effect. These new shawls are named 
“ Stephania,” after the young Queen of Portugal. They are only 
adopted by carriage ladies; for in Parisitis a gencral rule to avoid wear- 
ing gold in the streets. If gold thread finds its way among the black 





trimmings, so much employed this year for bonnets, it is seldom seen on 
straw, and when it does appear the owner is looked upon as fantastical 
and eccentric. 








A new ribbon, lately introduced, has earned the admiration and ap- 
probation of all who are endowed with good taste. It is black and 
figured with embossed flowers, say for instance, roses, pansies, or lilac 
Outside the bonnet, is a bunch of flowers, which corresponds precisely 
with the one represented on the ribbon, and inside is a wreath of the 
same, entirely surrounding the face. This harmonious idea is due to 
Madame Gervaise, who has ordered quantities of ribbons and flowers to 
— and it is a great improvement on the motley mixture so prevalent 
ast year. 

Muslin dresses are more frequent than anything else. They are made 
with flounces which are edged with lace, or the flounces are tucked 
which gives them strength. This method is particularly suitable for 
white muslin, but what above all things ought to be avoided are white 
 aaee and black skirts. White jackets are entirely abandoned; they 
nave been too long tolerated, and they are now left to the tender mercies 
of the lady’s maid. Light silk dresses fit for cooler days, are made with 
full plain skirts, which get less ample as they approach the waist. About 
halfa yard from the bottom of the skirt is a flat ruche of whole-coloured 
taffetas, which is carried up the sides, and made to look like a second 
skirt. The corsage is square with a taffetas ruche all round the shoulders, 
and instead of a fichu, it is worn with a full tucker of white silk tulle, 
The sleeves are open and reach to the middle ofthe arm. It is quite im. 
material in this case, whether under sleeves are worn or the arm left 
bare. If they are preferred, they should be in silk tulle or lace, and or- 
namented with ribbons or narrow velvet. Guipure and thick muslin are 
not proper materials to accompany an clegant cress such as we have de- 
scribed. They are fit for negligé, as are all sleeves closed at the wrist. 
Our linen warehouses make a more luxurious display than ever, and laces 
and insertions are in a fair way of being superseded by embroideries. 

4EONIE D’ AUNET, 


NEW MODE OF HANGING PICTURES. 

A very —_ and handy method for hanging pictures has lately been 
patented by Mr. Adams of the Haymarket. It consists in taking one or 
two strips of brass, which are made strong, and at the same time orna- 
mented with a pattern upon them; these are either hooked upon the rod 
which is usually fixed along the cornice of a room, or fastened by a com- 
mon brass-headed nail; and are allowed to hang down against the wall. 
Upon this band slides a kind of stud, capable of being fixed tight by 
turning the head with a screw, and upon this stud which has a project- 
ing nob, is placed the ring which is fastened to all picture frames, and 
thus the picture is hung. The advantages of this plan are—that pic- 
tures are very easily taken down or put up; or ifit is wished to examine 
a picture closely, it may be readily lowered by loosening the sliding 
pegs, and as easily restored to its position and fixed there. The proper 
height with regard to light is obtained with less difficulty than in the 
requisite shortening or lengthening of the cord generally employed. 
Almost any number of pictures may be hung upon the same strips, and 
their relative position varied to please the fancy without much trouble. 


BLIGHT DESTROYER. 
Many remedies have been recommended from time to time for that 
most pertinacious plague, the aphis, which so frequently nips in the bud 
our favourite rose and many other flowers. We have seen lotions of 
various kinds used, fumigations of tobacco and other noxious fumes, but 
too often the remedy has proved worse than the disease and the plant 
has suffered. After all, a mechanical remedy in the shape of a stiffish 
brush is perhaps the best; and we notice a very useful contrivance of 
this kind invented by Mr. Worth, which is to be had of the principal 
florists and seedsmen. This may be described as like a pair of spring 
shears having a small brush at the end of each blade, so that these 
brushes may be compressed together round a twig or bud with the 
greatest delicacy, and worked so as to brush off the flies, the spring 
handles allowing it to be readily applied without injury to the plant. 


CERAMIC STATUARY. 

The latest and certainly one of the most successful achievements of 
Messrs. Copeland in parian statuettes, is a reduced copy of Gibson's 
statue in marble, ‘‘ The Nymph at the Bath” ; it has been very care- 
fully modelled by Mr. Theed, the sculptor, from the original life-size 
statue in the possession of the Earl of Yarborough. It forms a very 
beautiful little work of art for the boudoir, and derives much ornamental 
elegance from the sculptors’ own taste for colour applied to marble 
statues. The drapery is bordered with a chaste Greck pattern incised 
and touched with pale colour and gold. The figure is half draped and 
seated, the head bound with a circlet touched with gold, on the arms 
are bracelets and armlets also gilt, and sandals of similar work adorn the 
feet. This charming figure has been executed for the Crystal Palace Art 
Union, and is in fact the most important work of art to be obtained by the 
subscribers of five guineas. 

We noticed also at Messrs. Copelands’ two small busts in the same ma- 
terial, called ‘ Ophelia” and ‘ Miranda,” modelled by Calder Marshall, 
R.A. The Ophelia is also made life-size in Parian. 

Another very interesting figure of this kind is ‘‘ The Nubian Girl,” @ 
statuette about fifteen inches in height, a very graceful subject. This 
material seems to be especially well adapted for the reproduction of the 
fine carvings in ivory by Fiammingo. A cup after one by this celebrated 
master, also the production of Messrs. Copeland’s atelier, appeared to us 
to be an excellent copy ; the colour and fine surface of the material con- 
tributing much of the beautiful richness of tint and melting of forms 10 
relief, so characteristic and pleasing to the eye in ivory carvings. 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 
Shaving, at all times a nuisance, is doubly so to those who travel, 
from the difficulty of obtaining warm water. In order to obviate such 
an inconvenience, Mr. Bailey, of 21, Colchester Street, City, has intro- 
duced to the public what he calls a “ patent instantaneous razor-warmer. 
The razor-warmer is an oval bronze, brass, or silver tube, about four 
inches in height, one inch and a half in breadth, and half an inch across; 
it is attached to and vertically overhangs a small stand. Into this tubeis 
placed a smaller and shorter but moveable tube, fitted with an out-turned 
lip, so as to cover the top of the outer tube. The inner tube is ca- 
pable of holding water, and is also provided with a slit in the top 12 
form like a transverse section of a razor blade. Water is poured into 
this inner tube, and into it is placed the razor, or a little of the heated 
water can be spared for the lather. The base of the stand is furnished 
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with a taper, from which the heat ascends to the bottom of the inner 
tube, and the water is heated “ in the twinkling of a bedpost.” 

Mr. Lyons, the inventor and patentee of ‘ Lyons’s steamed root and 
vegetable _pulper,” “ food-masticator,” and “sausage-machine,” has 
iyst added to his stock two other simple but useful articles of cooking 
apparatus. One he calls a “‘ cucumber and potato slicer,’ the other a 
«suet and parsley chopper.” The cucumber slicer is in shape very like 
an instrument used by wheelwrights, called a ‘spoke shaver”; being a 
picce of wood about six or eight inches in length, with a knife nearly 
as long, so adjusted as to allow the blade to project above the wood the 
required thickness of the slice of the potato or cucumber. The slicing 
js accomplished by rubbing the potato to and fro on the blade of the 
instrument. The suet-chopper consists of a piece of wood about cight 
inches square, and two inches thick, with a back projecting upwards 
from the board about two inches. In the middle of the board near the 
back is a revolving spindle to which is attacL.d a knife, also about 
eight inches long, having at its outer extremity a wooden handle. By 
the attachment of the knife to the spindle is obtained a leverage in 
working it up and down; while the chopper ranges the whole radius of 
the board. The chopping is thus effected with much less trouble and 
more regularity than by the old chopper. 

Mr. J. F. Cole, whose lecture on the “‘ detached lever escapement,’’ we 
reported in last week’s Spec/ator, wishes to make an explanation. ‘ I in- 
timated that mere theory would not do in reference to the manufacture of 
watches ; and that much of the ultimate correctness of a time-keeper, de- 

nded on practical experience and careful manipulation. The effect of my 
improvements is a complete remedy of the detrimental influences of external 
motion, on the otherwise correct performance of pocket watches and chro- 
nometers; and watches made on my ‘ Resilient Lever Principle,’ from the 
greater simplicity of construction, are not liable to disarrangement in the 
process of cleaning. Nevertheless I would not recommend this or any other 
watch to be placed in the hands of an incompetent watchmaker.” 

We have had submitted to us for inspection, “ Castle’s patent ventila- 
ting corset,” put forward by the house of Messrs. Salomans and Co., of 
Old Change, City, the sole manufacturers. The patent is applicable to 
corsets of the most approved kinds, with or without front fastenings. 
Perfect ventilation and equalization of the temperature of the body are 
secured by means of innumerable cyelct holes, let into every part of the 
corset where there is stitching or the coutil is double; the corset is so 
completely perforated as to give it the appearance of a sieve. The ven- 
tilating corset is peculiarly designed fur equestrian exercise, the ball- 
room, and warm climates. 

Thanks to M. Gatti for the establishment of “ice cream” as an insti- 
tution in this country, and rendering the same familiar to the mouths of 
all classes by the smallness of the charge. M. Gatti, however, is not the 
only one who caters for the public in the matter of ice, as may be seen by 
an inspection of the various ice-producing apparatus of Mr. Simpson. 
Among the many inyentions in Mr. Simpson's warerooms, consisting of 
wine and butter coolers, cooling decanters, refrigerators, and freezing jugs, 
we select for special notice the ‘ new patent portable freezing vase.” Its 
name indicates its form. It is made of stone and pewter, and is richly 
ornamented on the exterior. It is without wheels or other machinery. 
The vase is so constructed as to admit a pewter vessel, which is placed 
within it, and is capable of removal. At the top of this pewter vessel is 

a lid, through which passes the handle of a wooden spatula. In order to 
produce the ice cream required, the pewter vessel is removed; a measure 
of cold water is introduced into the vase, together with a measure of each 
freezing powder. The swect compound is poured into the pewter vessel 
or freezing pot, which is then replaced, and, by means of a handle 
attached to it, it is rapidly moved backwards and forwards; at the same 
time, however, the handle of the spatula is held firmly in the hand, so that 
the spatula shall not turn with the pot. By this process the ice will be 
prepared in about ten minutes. From the portable character of the in- 
strument, it may readily be introduced into an invalid’s room, on the side- 
board of the dining-room, or even on the table, its appearance being orna- 
mental and agreeable rather than otherwise. For travellers in warm 
climates the “freezing vase’’ would be exceedingly convenient, its size 
being no larger than a common hat-box. 


Crtter to the Editar. 
ECONOMY OF BLOODSHED, 
Belfast, Wth Tune 1859. 

Sir—If we are to reason on any recognized principles of political action, 
the retreat of the Austrians from Piedmont makes it more mysterious than 
ever, why they entered it at all: as they have gained nothing by that move 
except contributions to an amount that probably has not paid the expense of 
the war for a single day ; an advantage that no Government would be likely 
to set against the loss of prestige involved in commencing a retreat before a 
battle was fought. 

The Austrian policy in refusing the proposed Congress and abruptly de- 
claring war is equally unaccountable. It was an action that nothing could 
have justified except the prospect of a great success, or the necessity of an- 
ticipating a great danger. We could understand it if they had seized Turin 
and defended the passes of the Alps against the French : and we should have 
meme them justified, if by so doing they had warded off some great 

nger to the liberties of Europe. Many persons in this country thought 
that such was the significance of the Austrian declaration of war, and it 
was compared to that most high-handed and apparently unjust act of mo- 
dern times, the seizure of the Danish fleet by us during the war against the 
first Napoleon, which was afterwards fully explained and amply justified by 
our Government having obtained information of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit threatening to place the Danish fleet at the disposal of our 
enemies. It was conjectured that the alleged secret treaty between Russia 
and France had in the same way come to the knowledge of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, and led to the abrupt rupture of negotiations and declaration of 
war. 
Another reason given for the conduct of the Austrians was that they 
Wished to obtain the advantage of the more forward state of their military 


reparations. Whether or not either of these reasons be true, they certainly | 
ve not been justified by the event. Russia is as quiet as ever: the Aus- | 


trians have not seized Turin, nor impeded the entrance of the French into 
Italy: and they have lost their first great battle. The position of the Em- 
peror of Austria is one which makes misfortune ridiculous. He forced on 
— and has met with defeat: he did not seize Turin, and he has lost 
n. 
Unaccountable as his conduct may appear I believe it admits of very easy 
explanation. Austria, like France, is a country where the Emperor not 


only reigns but governs; but unlike France, is has an Emperor who is 
utterly unfit for governing, — aman of very ordinary abilities, hot- 
headed, and obstinate. The declaration of war and the invasion of Pied- 
mont were in my belief not a political or strategical move, but a mere out- 
burst of temper on the part of the Emperor of Austria. 

The present war has shown, no less clearly than that of 1848, how utterly 
useless the Milanese territory is to Austria in a military sense. It can be 
searcely worth while for an ore to remain in a chronic state of prepara- 
tion for war, in order to defend a capital and aterritory that must be aban- 
doned after a single defeat ; and Napoleon cannot, honourably, make peace 
without leaving that territory annexed to Piedmont. The case is very dif- 
ferent with the Venetian territory, lying behind the great fortresses, ‘Aus- 
tria, and even the German confederation, have some conceivable interest in 
retaining all between the Mincio and the Adriatic. Napoleon, however, 
has promised to free Italy to the Adriatic. It may, notwithstanding, be 
found possible to arrange matters in some such way as this: the A 
territory west of the Mincio to be annexed to Piedmont; and that east of 
the Mincio to be formed into an independent state with the Emperor of 
Austria as its sovereign, but with a separate army, to be used only for Ita- 
lian purposes. The new Italian state to be garrisoned only by its own army, 
except during actual war; but Verona (perhaps) to be held by Austria as 
at present. Such a treaty of peace would be probably durable, and certain- 
ly glorious for the Allies. 

Were the Emperor of Austria a man of sense, he would demand and obtain 
the Adriatic provinces of the Papal territory as a compensation for the loss 
of Lombardy ; but the murderer of Batthyani is probably too good a Catho- 
lic for this. ' 

Respectfully, yours, J.J. M. 


14th June, 1859. 

Sirn—Can you enlighten one who is much perplexed by the existing state 
of affairs in Italy. If, as I understand, Lombardy was ceded to Austria at 
the Congress of Vienna, Russia, Prussia, France, and Great Britain, being 
consenting parties—upon what grounds is Austria now to be deprived of her 
Italian possessions? Are Congresses, or rather treaties, made at solemn as- 
semblies of crowned heads and their representatives, to be sct aside at the 
instigation of one or two only of the parties concerned? Provided, you 
reply, that Austria’s conduct has been such as to justify her expulsion from 
rey which will not be disputed. Why was not this done without such aw- 
ful bloodshed? And there is every probability if a settlement of the matter 
is left to France, Sardinia, and Austria, that there will be many more lives 
sacrificed than have yet been. By an alliance of the principal European 
Powers, say Russia, France, and Great Britain, whose united forces would be 
irresistible, recommending in due diplomatic, though in this case unmistake- 
able form, that Austria should evacuate territories which had been granted to 
her, but of which she, by her form of Government had proved unworthy—for 
at this conclusion it seems the three above-named countries have arrived— 
what an amount of blood and treasure would thus have been saved to the 
world, and how much more consistent would such an arrangement have 
been with the avowed wish for peace, which each civilized country of Europe 
professes to keep constantly in view ! 
Your obedient servant, An OBSERVER, 





THE DIVISION ON THE ADDRESS. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 10, 

Queen's Speech,—Order read, for resuming adjourned debate on Amendment pro- 
posed to Question [7th of June), and which amendment was, at the end of the 
question to add the words, ‘* But we beg humbly to submit to her Majesty that 
it is essential for securing satisfactory results to our deliberations, and for faci- 
litating the discharge of her Majesty’s high functions, that her Majesty's Go- 
vernment should possess the confidence of this House and of the country ; and 
we deem it our duty respectfully to represent to her Majesty that such confi- 
dence is not ooo A the present advisers of her Majesty.” ( Marquis of Hart- 
ington.) Question again proposed, ‘* That those words be there added.” Dee 
bate resumed, Question put, The House divided—Ayes, 323; Noes, 310, 


MAJORITY, AYES. 
Acton, Sir J. D, Castlerosse, Visct. Foljambe, F, J. 8. Labouchere, HM, 
Adair, H. E. Cavendish, Hon, W. Forster, C, Laing, 8. 
Adam, W. P. Cavendish, Lord G. Foster, W. O. Langston, J. H. 
Adeane, H. J. Cholmeley, Sir M, J, Fortescue, Hon, F, Langton, W. H. G. 
Agar-Ellis, Hon. L. Clay, J Fortescue, C, 8, Lanigan, J. 


Agnew, Sir A. Clifford, C, C. Fox, W. J. Lawson, W. 
Alcock, T. Clifford, Colonel Freeland, H. W. Leatham, FE. A. 
Andover, Viscount Clinton, Lord R, French, Colonel Leatham, W. H, 
Angerstein, W. Clive, G. Gavin, Major Lee, W. 


Levinge, Sir R. 


Anson, Hon. Capt. Capen, w.ier. Gibson, T. M. 
Lewis, 8ir G. C, 


Antrobus, E, Coke, Hon, Colonel Gifford, Earl of 
Arnott, J. Colebrooke, Sir T. Gilpin, C. Locke, Joseph 
Ashley, Lord Collier, R. P. Glyn, G. C, Locke, John 
Atherton, W. Coningham, W. Glyn, G. G. Lowe, B. 
Ayrton, A. 8. Cowper, W. F. Gower, Hon, F, L. Lysley, W. J. 
Bagwell, J. Crauford, E, H. J. Graham, Sir J. M‘Cann, J. 
Baines, E. Crawford, R. W. Greene, J. Mackie, J. 
Baring, H. B. Crossley, F. Greenwood, J. Mackinnon, W. 
Baring, Sir F. T. Dalglish, R. Gregson, 8. Mackinnon, W, 
staring, T.G. Dashwood, SirG, Grenfell, C. P. , " 
Bass, M, T. Davey, R. Greville, Col, F. Marsh, M. H. 
taxter, W. E. Davies, Sir H. R. Grey, Sir G. Marshall, W. 
Bazley. T. Davie, Col, F. Grey, KR. W. Martin, P. W. 
Beale, 8. Deasy, R. Grosvenor, Ear! Martin, J. 
Beamish, F. B. Denison, Hon, W. Gurdon, B, Massey, W. 
Beaumont, W. B. Denman, Hon. G. Gurney,S. Matheson, A, 
Bellew, R. M. Dillwyn, L, L. Hadfield, G. Matheson, 8ir J, 
| Berkeley, Hon. H, Divett, E. Hall, Sir B. Mellor, J. 
Berkeley, Col. F. Dodson, J, G. Hanbury, R. Merry, J. 
Bethell, Sir R. Douglas, Sir C. Handley, J. 
Biddulph, Colonel Duff, M. E. Grant Hankey, T. 
Biggs, J. Duff, Major L, D. Hanmer, Sir J. Mills, T. 
Black, A. Duke, Sir J. Harcourt, G, G, Milnes, R. M. 
Bonham-Carter,J, Dunbar, Sir W. Hardcastle, J. A, Monerieff, J. 
jouverie, E, P, Duncan, Viscount Hartington, Marq.ofMonk, C. J. 
Bouverie, Hon. P, Duncombe, T. Headlam, T. EF Monsell, W. 
Brand, Hon, H. Dundas, F Heneage, G, F. Monson, Hon, W. 





>> 


Bright, J. Dunkellin, Lord Herbert, H, A. Morris, D. 
Bristow, A. R. Dunlop, A, M. Herbert, 8, Mostyn, Hon, T.E. 
Brocklehurst, J. Dunne, M. Hodgkinson, G. Napier, Sir C, 

| Brown, J. Ellice, Hon, E. Hodgson, K D. Noble, J. W. 
Browne, Lord J, T, Ellice, E. Holland, E. Norris, J. T. 
Bruce, Lord E, Ennis, J. Horsman, E. North, F. 


Howard, C, W. G. O’Brien, P. 
Howard, Lord E. O'Connell, Capt. D. 
O’Donoughue, The 
O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 


Bruce, H. A. Esmonde, J, 
Buchanan, W. Euston, Earl of 
Buckley, General Evans, Sir De Lacy Hutt, W. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. Evans, T. W. Ingham, R. 
Buller, J. W. Ewart, W. Ingram, H. 
Burke, Sir T. J. Ewart, J. C. Jackson, W. Onslow, G. 
Bury, Viscount Ewing, H.E, C, James, E. J. Owen, Sir J. 
Butler, C. 8. Fenwick, H. Jervoise, Sir J.C. Packe,G, H, 
Butt, I. Ferguson, Colonel Keating, Sir H.8. Paget, C. 
Buxton, C, Finlay, A. 8. Kershaw, J. Paget, Lord A, 
Byng, Hon, G. Fitzgerald, J. D. King, Hon. P. J.L. Paget, Lord G, 
Caird, J. Fitzroy, H. Kinglake, A, W. Palmerston, Visct. 
Calthorpe, Hon. F. Fitzwilliam, Hon, C, Kinglake, J. A. Paxton, Sir J, 
| Campbell, Hon. W. Foley, J. H. Kingscote, Colonel Pease, H, 
Cardwell, E. Foley, H. W. Kinnaird, Hon. A, Pechell, Sir G. B, 
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Stafford, Marquis of Watkins, Sit L, 
Staniland, M. Wemyss, J. 
Stanley, Hon, W, W estern, S. 


Russell, Lord J, 
Russell, H. 
E. Russell, A. 


Peel, > R. 
Peel, 
+ bir - 



































Peto. Sir S. M, Russell, F. W. Stansteld, J, Westhead, J. P, B, 
at F. St. Aubyn, J. Steel, J. Whalley, G. H, 
Pilkington, J. Ss: alomons, Alderman Stuart, kad z. Whitbread, § 
Pinney, Colonel Salt, Sykes, C ol. White, Colonel! 
Ponsonby, Hon. A. Sche ‘nley, E. W. H.T albot, C. n . White, Colonel L. 
Portman, Hon. W. Schneider, H.W, Thornhill, W. r. Wickham, H. W. 
Price, W. P. Scholetield, W Tite, W. Wilcox, B. M’Ghiec, 
Pryse, E. L. Scott, Sir W. Tollemache, Hon, F, Williams, W, 
Pritchard, Scrope, G. P. Tomline, G, Wilson, J. 

Proby, Lord Scully, V. Traill, € Wi —_"p eton, Sir T, 
Puller,C. W.G. Seymour, H. D. Trelawny, Sir J, 8. Wise, J. A. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. Seymour, W. D. Turner, J. A. Wood, Sir C, 
Raynham, Viscount Shafto, R. D. Tynte, Colonel K, Woods, H. 
Ricardo, O, Shelley, Sir J. V. Vane, Lord H, Worsley, Lord 
Rich, H. Sheridan, ., B. Verney, Sir H. Wrightson, W. LB, 

Lidley, G, Slaney, R. A, Villiers, C. P. Wyvill, ¥ 
Robartes, T. J. Smith, J. B. Vivian, H. H, 

Robertson, D. Smith, M. T. Waldron, L. TELLERS, 

Rothschild, L.de Smith, R.\ Walter, J. Hayter, Sir W. G. 

Rothschild, M, de Smith, A. Walters, R. Kuatchbull - Huges- 

Roupell, W, Somerville, Sir W. Warre, J, A. sen, E, 
MINORITY, NOES, 

Adderley, C. B. Egerton, E. C, Kelly, Sir F. Potts, G. 

Annesley, Capt. H, Egerton, W. Kendall, N Powell, W. T. R. 

Arbuthnott, Gen. Eleho, Lord Kennard, R, W, Powys, L. P. 

Archdall, Capt, M, Elmley, Viscount Ker, D. 8. Pugh, D. 

Astell, J. H, Elphinstone, Sir J, Kerrison, Sir E. C. Pugh, D 

Bailey, C. Emlyn, Viscount King, J. Kk, Quinn, P, 

Saillie, a Estcourt, T. H. 8. Knatehbull, W, F, Redmond, J. EL, 
Ball Farquhar, Sir M Knight, F. W. Ri pton, > mR 
Baring, A. H, Farrer, J Knightley, R. Richardson, J. 
Baring, ‘I. Fellowes, E. Knox, Col, Ridk y, Sir M. W, 
Barrow, W. H. Ferguson, Sir R, A. Knox, Un. MajorS.Roebuck, J. A, 
Bathurst, A. A. Filmer, Sir E Lacon, Sir E. Rogers, J, J. 
Beach, W. W. B, Fitzgerald, W, RK. Leeke, Sir H, Rolt, J. 

Bective, Earl Forde, Col. Lefroy, A. Salt, T. 
Beecroft, G. 8. Forester, Col, Legh, - ajor Cc. Sclater-Booth, G. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. Forster, w G. Legh, J. Selwyn, C. - 
Beresford, W. Fr — yn, G, W. nh ie II, G.Seymer, H. Kk, 
Barnard, Hn, Col, Galw at scount Lesli P. Sheridan, H. B, 
Bernard, T. T. G Suen, Sir W. P. Lever, J. O, Shirley, E. P. 
Blackburn, P. Gard, R, 8. Liddell, Hon. If, G,Sibthorp, Major 
Blake, J. Garnett, W. J. Lindsay, W. 8. Smith, Sir F, 
Bond, J. M’Geough Gaskell, J, M, Lindsay, Ho - Col, Smith, M, 
Booth, Sir R, G, ieorge, J. Lockha rt, Smith, A, 
Botiield, L. Gilpin, Col. Long, RK P. Smyth, Col, 
Bovill, W. Gladstone, Capt, Long, W. Smollett, P. B, 
Bowyer, G, Gladstone, W. Longtield, R. Somerset, Col, 
Boyd, J. Goddard, A, L, Lopes, Sir M, Spooner, R. 
Bramston, T. W. Goff, Capt Lovaine, Lord Stanhope, J, B 
Bridges, Sir B. W. Gordon, C. W. Lowther, Hon, Col, Stanley i * ord 
Brooks, R. Gore, J. R. O. Lowther, Capt, Steph n: on, kK 
Bruce, Major C, Gore, W, BR. O Lyall, G. Stirling, W 
Bruen, H. Graham, Lord W Lygon, Hon, fF, Steuart, A, 
Bunbury, Capt. W.Greaves, E Lytton, Sir ¢ Stewart, Sir M. R.S 
Burghley, Lord Greenhall, G. Macaulay, k, Stuart, Major W, 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Gregory, W. H, MackEvoy, E. Sturt, H. ¢ 
Cairns, Sir H, M’C.Gray, Cap Maguire, J. 1 Sturt, N 
Carnac, Sir J. R, Grey de Wilton, Vct.Mainwaring, T, Stracey, Sir I 
Cartwright, Col Griffith, C. D. Malins, R. Sullivan, M, 
Cave, 8. Grogan, Sir 1 Manners, Lord J, T lon 
Cayley, E. S. Gurney, J. H. March, Earl ¢ 
Cecil, Lord i. Haddo, Lord Maxwell, Hon. Col \ 
Churchill, Lord A,S.Haliburton, T. C. Mitchell, Dr, W, 
Close, M. C. Hamilton, I wd ( . Mil Sir W. < 
Cobbett, J. M Hamilton, J. H. Miller, T. J. "he 
Cobbold, J. C. Hamilton, Major Mills, A. Torrens, R. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.Hanbury, Hn, Capt.Mitford, W. T. Trefusis, Hon, CC, 
Seen. & W. Hardy, G. Montag ord R, Trollope, Sir J. 
+ ay On oe. Hartopp, E. B. Montg ry Sir G,.Upton, Hon, G 
le, Ho L. Hassard, M Moody, C. A, Valletort, Vi 
»! Haves, Sir E, Mordaunt, Sir ¢ 
es Henley, J. W. Morgan, O, 
RF Hennessy, J. P. Morgan, Majo 
, Aldmn, Hienniker, Lord Mowbr ty, J. R, 
\ Herbert, Col, P Mundy, W, 
I Heygate, Sir F, W. Mure, D, 
. Till, Lord I Murray, W. 
+ t Hill, Hon Cc, Naas, Lord 
» Alderman Hoare, J Newark, Viscount VV 
Viscount Holford, R. 8. Newdegate, Cc.N 
rl of Holmesdale, Visct. Newport, Viscount 
» Ae Hood, Sir A. A, Nicol Ww. 
Davison, R, Hope, G, W. Noel, Hon, G. J. Thitm 
Dawson, R, P, pwo wm North, Col. Williams, l 
Deedes, W. Northeote, Sir 8, IT. Willoughby, Sir I 
Dickson, Col, Overend, W. E 
Disracli, B. Packe, C, W, 
Drax, J.8. W.S. Howes, E. Pakenham, Col i 
Drummond, I, Hubbard, Pakington, Sir J, 
Du Cane, C, Humberston, P, S. Palk, 1 V 
Duncombe, Hn, A. IMw i Pal a. We 
Duncombe, Hn, W.HMunt, G. W. Papillon, P.O, d , 
Dunne c we Ingestre, Viscount Parker, Major W. Wynne. W. W. 1 
Du Pre, Jermyn, Earl Patten, Col, W, Yorke, Hon. I 
ne ag Hn. R. Jervis, Capt Paull, H. 
Earle, R. A. Johustone, Hn. H, Peacoeke,G. M, W. TELLEE 
Johnstone, J. J. H.Peel, Gen. 
J tfe, WH, H. Pennant, Hon. Col, Jolliffe, Sir W 
Jones, D, Pevensey, Viscount Taylor, ¢ 
F,.Kekewich, 8. T. Philipps, J, H, ; 
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THE PAIRS WERE— 

For. Against. 









Shas Sivet. Sir W. Heathcote. 
Ricardo, J. L. Tottenham, Loftu 
Pollard-Urquhart, Mr. Clive, Windsor 

THE ABSENT WITHOUT PAIRS WERE— 
Brady, Mr. Laslett, Mr. 
Briscoe, Mr. ee. Mr. 
Cobden, M ‘. Johnstone, Sir J 
Heathcote, Gilbert Hervey, Lord Alfred 


Fourteen Liberals voted with Government, and the ten absent may 


the same list, including zy the double return at Aylesbury, and the vacancy at Cork by 
the death of Mr. I : 


agan, 


e ranked in 


| 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW MINI cISTR me 


ITS WORK, AND ITS WORKING POWER, 


Tue week has not been too long for the labour of consirues 

strongest Ministry which this country has seen for man va 
| that Ministry having to confront the stoutest labour’ 
| which any British Government has ever undertaken, 


| maintain ‘British consisten: *"y abroad amid a whirlwind of j; 





| sistencies. It has to execute the expectations of a Libera] 
| at a period when the Liberal party hardly knows what it 
| it expects,—is prep: wed to mistrust everything great, ay : 





ll. 
truction of his Ministry, Lord Palmerst, 

e public estimation. The very care which hy 
the salient and fatal error of his last 


ling sm 


spise ever ‘ytl 

In the mere con 
raised himself in t] 
| taken has repealed 











| tration—over-contfidenc At thattime, popular, succes . ’ 
spising his antagonists, he trusted to those accessories of his } 
and failed to consult public opinion or to fortify himself b; % 
chasing the support of the men that are the agents of thaf 
}ion. It must be allowed that the opinion was in itself confi 


so much the worse ior tl ty 
Imerston found out, in the s 
ition, that the most su 


Lor distinct ; 
Lava Pa 
ular administr: 


ind neither positive 
man that had to lead. 
breakdown of his pop 








| of Premiers cannot for an instant disregard the sli 

& - : 2 
| in wind or current. I a 1 captain, he mi i i] 

| vigilance to slumber for an hour, the very life and breath 


confidence being ceasel 


ssiduity on his own part. In th 
| struction of his new Ministry see the wl { 


we 





























rough experience: it ] s at once a saga ity eapable even 1 
| disappointing his enem I ry vitali 
enables him still to lear 
One source of weal Ww 
nting only a section h d 
be urged against L t Zh 
ribu very ] 

i | of the I 
party. desl hi l 
Church of Lil iberali D, l, 
most active section of 9 i \ 
section have thei vn 1, from Plain John hell, 
old favourite Sir Charles Wood, to the Bdinbui 1 
the vigerous Somer The Peeli are amply rept { 
in their individ ly iN Mr. Sidi Her! { i 
Neweastle, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Cardwell. ‘I ster 
party has its full allowance, in Mr. Cobden, invited to test 
post, and Mr. Milner Gibson, placed in a depart t t di- 
rectly connected with the social administration ‘ ty 
When we look to tl administrative abilitv, w hi 

l well attested fit s Lord John R ll, for i 
to the Foreign Office ; but his antecedent 1 knovy 

ake him the m r of all the x phyt i t] ] - 
cular post, and in ilar juncture of the Co t; while 
he brings to his new duties all the weight of hi l reput 
and his embodied devotion to the British constitution. A ‘and 
Navy, and those civil who wish to our servic 
welcome Sidney Herbert and Somerset. Colonists 2 

turn of Newéastle. I onomists only challe: ( 
do in office half as well as 1 has done ¢ ut of it. The 1 
is satisfied with Campbell on the woolsack ; and oppon trem- 
ble at the reappearance of Bethell in the House of | n 

n the Libera! statesmen who are nof taken into tl y Cabi- 
net have made their willingness to stand aside the gage of theii 
willingness to help Lord Palmerston. Nor, although this work 
has been effected during the wee is it really the work of tl 
week alone. Especially does Lord John’s appoint nt 06 
no surprise to those who have been informed as to the consulta- 


_ 1s and anticipations of leading men in the Liberal 
; a strong Government, and it has not been built in : 
It is absolutely impossible to overrate the diffic ult} 











thrust upon the new Government cither at home or : 
admit that the faciliti such as almost to counterbalance the 
difficulties, if—and a portentous *if,”—the an men thus 


confront the facts of 
ts thems 
and strength 





combined can shake off old-fashioned oon 
the day with the freshness which those f 
and further if deriving their reput 
such heterogeneous sources can consent to act 
purposes, If these hard, and we admit unusual 
fulfilled, then Lord Palmerston’s Government may do jus tic: 
its own inher nt strength, by overcoming the difficulties, the glo- 
rious difficulties before it. ~ 

Let us see what the princip il are, looking first abroad. Ilere w' 
have that “war of principles” which the first Napoleon prophe- 
sied, but which the Powers of the day even now scarcely reco g- 
nize, still less understand. The dynasties trembling at perils 
which theydo not measure, scarcely know what part to take— 
whether their vie tory will lie in idk ntifying ¢ themselves with an 
armed supremacy tramp ling down the peoples even more than th ey 
have been trample .d down within the sight of modern history or 
whether, taking heart of grace, they shall revise that antic vated 
policy and ide ntify themse lves with amore generous future, where 
dynasties and peopl es shall share a common peace and prosperity. 
Adventurous France, whos: ways are undoubtedly somewhat in- 


lves possess, 


tore 
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a— 
serutable, appears as the champion of downtrodden Italy, who is | 


to be restored to the map of Europe, with all her historical and in- 
tellectual antecedents, and the moral trials of her later years. Des- 
otic Russia is aiding in that chivalrous crusade. With unblush- 
ing despotism, Austria is resisting, nay, has risked the first ag- 
gression. Germany is wavering between national bigotry and her 
rplexed ultra-philosophical calculations of dynastic defences, 
grudging to Italy liberties which she has not the practical force to 
compass for Germany. England, whose duty it was always to sus- 
tain constitutional principles, and at least to preserve a neutrality 
that defended trade and kept open a refuge for defeated liberty, 
has through her late mouthpiece been so anxiously deprecating 
war as to have encouraged the arch-blusterer, while her Ministers 
were openly expressing their fears that they might forfeit her 
neutrality and place her arms on the wrong side. It is amidst 
these perplexities, with these embarrassing antecedents, that 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell haye to deal; and, 
for all they have the support of our picked public men and 
the whole national party, a false step, a mistaken de- 
monstration, almost a wrong word, may plunge them into 
fatal embarrassments. Here the great hope lies in the dis- 
tinct knowledge which Lord Palmerston has of every foreign in- 
tricacy, in the measured fidelity to Liberal principles which has 
grown with his years, and, above all, in that capacity for turning 
experience to account which he has shown with such striking vi- 
yidness in the formation of his Ministry; while in Lord John he 
seems almost to possess a representative of the Barons to assist 
Italy’s strugges in developing the germ of her charter. And Lord 
Palmerston commands a thorough understanding with France. 
At home the chief task is simpler, and even more diflicult— 
Reform. ‘The very word is almost enough to make one sick, it 
has been so reiterated. Again, the public is so indifferent that 
the statesman may nat urally be tempt d to put it off with a mini- 
mum measure—a something merely justifying the title of a Re- 
form Bill. Yet the very pampering which the public has had in 
the discussion of the subject, has made its discrimination acute, 
its taste nice, its will fastidious. The most thoughtful of Con- 
servative men clearly that another bill added to the number of 
failures, another trifling with public expectation, would only re- 
coil on the Ministry that could fall into such a mistake, and per- 
haps damage the very order which at present chicfly mans ow 
Treasury bench. A lth , therefore, the reformers in oflice w ill 
be unsupported by the public, sharply watched by Conservativ« 
and painfully perplexed by their other distracting duties, the 
must give a substantial bill, sufficient in magnitude to lay th 
question at rest for It is only on the surface that thes« 
conditions are incor ible; the true course is plain. If th 








} 
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statesmen who have accepted office together will act togeth 
above all, if t! ill throw of! old habits of thinking, and ta 
up the subject from what is really a new point of departure, it i 


ua 














by no mcans im sible to « struct a bill OL consideral le mag- 
nitude, affecting a decisive and even comprehensive change, yet 
proceeding within such strict limits of our old and grand 
stitution that in a long histo it will restore rather thar 
alter, and eyen in the largest extension scarcely bring us up t 
th popular priv leges of old time 

Is it in the power of a Ministry even so strong and so widely sup- 
ported as Lord aly ton’ to do such things as the er it 
Government has indeed rocks ahead, the less dangerous the mor 
distinctly we recognize them. The immense growth of numbers in 
this country, the inerea of wealth, the mere topographical se- 
verance of neighbourhoods and of classes, are incidents of the 


day which have begott 


1 a want of acquaintance and want of 
knowledge between the different orders of society unknown to | 


‘ 


civilized times—to even of less popular liberty. The pub- 
lic men of Queen Elizabeth’s day hada more personal work-a-day 
knowledge of the people amongst whom they lived, than our gen- 
tlemen who view the world from the lofty and remote regions of 
“society.” This reciprocal ignorance begets amongst the peopl 
an unjust jealousy he “aristocracy ” ; and amongst the higher 
classes as unjust a fear of the people. Both misconceptions ar 
the worse because the middle classes do not perhaps present t] 

clearest or most favourable medium for the view which the two 
extremes take of cach other. There is in many respects m¢ 

likeness b tween th ‘top ” and ‘* bottom’ than ther is in t] il 


neutral middle, and we believe our public men are beginning to 
learn this momentous fact for themselves. Another“ rock” hes 
in the notion that concurrence in action can be brought about by 
“compromise.’’ Strictly it may be said that compromise neve; 
ends in honest work or solid results; though hearty, eandid, and 
sincere concurrence between men who partially differ may mak« 
honest work, and has produced the most glorious r sults for Eng- 
land. Another of the “rocks” lies in the possibility that on 
party, on account of c rtain personal omissions, may consider that 
it is not sufliciently represented in the Government ; but if th 
Government represents the nation, it need not fear any party, how- 
ever sinall, 


LORD MALMESBURY BLUE-BOOKED. 
Tue Earl of Malmesbury, in his concluding despatch to Lord 
Cowley, dated May 5, 1859, takes occasion, in his own peculiarly 
mild and gentlemanly manner, to disclaim all positive encourage- 
ment, on the part of ‘‘ her Majesty’s Government,” of the man- 
ner in which Austrian despotism has hitherto persisted in keeping 
down Italian freedom. As a specimen of the courtly style take 


this passage—- 


** Her Majesty's Government believe that it never was intended by E. irope, 

when recognising the Lombardo-Venetian kingom as a portion of the do- 
minions of the House of Austria, that Austria should, as a consequence of 
that recognition, be at liberty to extend her moral and material sway over 
all other portior of the Peninsula. Jt never was intended that Austria 
should constantly d systematically interefere beyond her frontier ; that 
she should, it will, influence the internal administration, and oc upy by her 
armies the territories of other Italian states, whose independence was re- 
cognized by t ame treaties. Jt never was intended that the progress of 
frees ind of social improvement in the Italian States should be left to th 
t ymnity l j Au ri ; 
** It never was intended” by the well known ostler, who left 
the stable-door open, that the steed should be stolen; and yet we 
question whether the master of the said careless servant would 
deem it any compensation for his loss to hear a volley of curses 
poured out upon the unprincipled parties who had taken advan- 
tage of the unsuspecting disposition of “the man of stab/ 
mind,” 

Hlaving stated, in the gentlest manner possible, “ her Majesty’: 
Government's opinion of Austria, as the fons et origo mali,” Lord 
Malmesbury breaks out upon Sardinia in the following terms— 





“9 fher M ty’s Government do not shut their eyes to tl f 
f the system uy which Austria has acted in Italy, and which could hard- 
ly f i“ to entail upon Austria a fearful unpopularity, and 
} Italy the tant miseries of a social or of a foreign war, neither 
in tl hold § nia blameless for the course she has pursued in thes: 

ter time hich has now produced its certain and lamentabl 
result 

* Her M 


Government have hitherto always looked with satisfac- 
tion on the progress which Sardinia was making, as affording a bright ex- 





ample, j hy ; tes, of the benefits which 
result to the § ! d to the subject from the adoption of a wise anc 
liberal system of adr stration, 

“Irs have contented herself with the improvement of hei 


” 
wn material rity, by developing the natural advantages of her posi- 
1 4 } 








t ral system idministration, which she so wisely 

l he ha msistently maintained, she would have been 

f Italy, and respected by the whole world, and 

would by ] il have been unassailabl Under those circum- 

stan t] ch a policy, her Majesty’s Government have no reason 
to believe that she would have been molested by her powerful neighbour. 

“ it 1 I hour for herself and for Europe, that Sardinia lent 
herself to di ubition and aggrandizement, and forgetful of the 

t vripathy 1848 by the Milanese for her cause, and their in - 

t he has provoked the war in which she i 

en 
B l ] of Ex \ustria, by fostering de- 
rters from | my; by rallyi the disaflected spits of 
Italy y iwainst Government, and by os- 

I Ui t] he w \ ttle as the champion of 
Ital t) md influence of Austria, Sardinia invoked the 
storm, and is deeply responsible to the nations of Europe.”’ 

This is unquestionably a very formidable bill of indictment 
against Count Cavour. It has been drawn up with great care, 80 
as to leave no ** coigne of vantage ” for those who accuse the late 
Governme) { \ustrian bias. There is, however, one small 
idmission in it which must tend greatly to relieve the Sardinian 
Minister’s mind from any painful excess of remorseful con- 
demnation. Lord Malmesbury candidly states that, while the 
] ress wl Sardinia was making afforded a bright example to 


* Her Majesty's Government do not 
it their « to the defects of the system upon which Austria 


} } } 


has acted in Ital nd which could hardly fail, sooner or later, to 


entail up \ustria a fearful unpopularity, and upon Italy the 
concomitant miseries of a social or of a foreign war.’’ Here we 
have the whole question ina nutshell, Onthe one hand, there 
was the Austrian “silent system,” paralysing all the efforts of 


and driving less patient and more energetic 





n into political fanaticism. On the other side, we find 
Sardinian patriotism becoming every day more impatient of a 
’ , Which might at any moment bring upon Italy the fright- 
ful evils of cial war, and, therefore, more and more liable to 


be driven into courses which English Conservatism, even English 
Moderate Liberalism would hardly venture to justify. But here 
in obliged to ask the important question, ‘‘ Who began 








it r} s the all-important query ; nor is it difficult to find a 
satisiactor\ swer. Let any impartial person read ¢ irefully over 
the 412 pages of ‘‘ Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy, 
January to May 1859,” and he will agree with us that the passages 
we have quoted from the last despatch in that book, furnish the 
most complet ication of the conduct of Sardinia and the most 


lif | 
ica ¢ 


nqu 
Italy could desire. 





u nation of Austria which the warmest friend of 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR, 


We shall not be far wrong in assuming that the Austrian army, 


finding no defensive position on the Oglio, is now behind the 
Mincio, on the Western face of the famous quadrangle. The 
ment in retreat, rendered necessary by the victory of Ma- 


then complete. The second stage of the Italian war is 
| the third is about to begin. 

t is now admitted on all sides that the generalship of the Aus- 
trian commanders has been of the worst possible kind. Every 
detail of the great operation of passing the Ticino, all the main 
phases of the battle, show that Count Gyulai was wanting in all 
the requisites that qualify a man for active soldiership. He did 
not know where his enemy was—an almost unpardonable fault in 
any general, Napoleon was never caught in that positicn but 
once, and that was when he marched his troops on to the plain of 
Marengo, uncertain whether his enemy was behind the LBormida 
or on the road to Genoa, or striking a blow at the weak force 
under Massena and Suchet at Acqui. Napoleon was surprised, 
and paid for his ignorance by nearly losing a battle, but he still 
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had a reserve within call, and Desaix brought it up in time to 
win. But Count Gyulai had not only no reserve, but no army 
within reach of the field. Piacenza had been made strong in 
order that it might serve as an effectual barrier to the passage of 
the Po on that side; yet Gyulai did not trust to it, but massed 


his army around it and in front of Pavia as if he thought that | 
| alacrity and cheerfulness. The chief grumblers were those par- 


Napoleon the Third must necessarily attempt what Napoleon the 
First accomplished, but under such different circumstances. The 
Austrian school has always been great in scientific plans. Now a 
scientific plan, splendid on paper, is useless if not in accordance 
with facts. 
The generals of Napoleon the Third went upon the facts of the 
case, and the scientific plans, based on the operations of an ima- 


It is a theory which cannot be reduced to practice, | 


ginary enemy, fell before them like a pack of cards. Piacenza | 


became an useless incumbrance. The works on the Ticino repre- 
sented so much money and labour thrown away. The strong po- 
sitions on the road to Milan, turned and taken, became the 
slaughter-houses of the brigades and divisions hurried up to de- 
fend them after they were lost. 
officers and soldiers only ministered to their destruction ; for they 
were sent into the battle in driblets to perform impossible ex- 
ploits. The line of the Ticino has long been considered indefen- 
sible, even with the aid of Piacenza, but the dispositions to de- 


The stout valour of the Austrian | 


that object which the nation values far above every ordinary 
consideration of mere personal profit or loss. To a Certain ex- 


| tent, this was the case in France, with reference to the loans re- 


| Anglo-French campaign in the Crimea. 


quired to carry on the war against Russia. So far as the nation 
went along with Louis Napoleon, in his desire to extend the in- 
fluence of France, the people gave him the requisite funds with 


tisans of Russia who endeavoured to show, that France Was 
wasting her blood and treasure to promote the “ selfish, grasping 
’ 


| and domineering policy ” of England. 


As regards the new French loan, for the purpose of proseeutin 
the Italian war of liberation, the national sentiment must 4 
much more warmly in favour of raising money for such an object 
than it ever was in favour of raising loans for carrying on the 
By the course he seems 
disposed to take, Louis Napoleon seeks to awaken the old tradj- 
tions of French glory, which is the most powerful sentiment jn 


' the national heart ; he seeks also to vindicate the character which 


| 


fend it might have been creditable to the general and dangerous | 


to his assailant. 
nated measures were only dangerous to his army. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Austrians clearly show that 
the army has a new head. 
all over the country, so characteristic of the old campaigns, and 
adopted in the beginning of this, appears to have been now aban~ 
doned. Thus Piacenza, now quite out of the field, has been de- 


the system of ons out an army | 


Count Gyulai’s early dispositions and procrasti- | 


stroyed. Even the strong though small fortress of Pizzighettone, | 


on the Adda, has been blown up. The garrison of Bologna has 
hastened up to Brescello and passed on to Borgoforte on the Po. 
The citadel of Ferrara, and the fortress of Ancona have likewise 
been evacuated, and their garrisons have made the best of their 
way across the Po. 
except for her patrols. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that the Austrian generals have 
resolved to occupy their compact defensive position between the 
Mincio and the Adige; their rear being protected by Venice and 
the marshes of the Adriatic. Here, if diplomacy should not in- 
tervene effectually, they will make a stand. In spite of their 
losses, the foree they can bring to defend these positions cannot 
be estimated at fewer than 200,000 men. These, always assum- 
ing that an allied force cannot land at the head of the Adriatic, 
will have to sustain a front attack alone. The left rear is covered 
by the marshes of the Po; the right flank by the masses of the 

yrolese hills, the passes being guarded, as no doubt they will 
be, by the Tyrolese themselves. Austria, therefore, has been ter- 
ribly shaken by the victory at Magenta, but she has not been 
beaten. The defeated army has made good its retreat, and is 


France has always claimed of being the foremost nation in Euro 
in the march of civilization. After other nations had talked and 
protocolled till the world had become so tired of the wearisome 


| jargon as to be ready for even a Red Republican outbreak, to vary 


the chronic anarchy under which Italy was wasting away, the 
French Emperor adopied such a course as forced the Austrian Go- 
vernment to come to a decision either for a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty or a warlike one. She preferred the latter, and her 
friends allege, in her defence, that such a course was very natural, 
but what is natural is not always right. Those who apologize for 
Austria, on the ground that she was provoked by the conduct of 
France and Sardinia, lose themselves in an endless labyrinth, If 
we begin once to ask ‘who began it,” we shall find that 
the series of questions will reach back into a very remote 
epoch. The plain matter of fact, comprehensible to the most or- 


| dinary understanding, is, that Austria began the war in 1889, 


| just as Russia began the war in 1853. 


In the one case as in the 


| other alleged provocation and state necessity were said to be the 


Austria has not a footing South of the Po, | 


cause. The verdict of public opinion throughout Europe con- 


| demned Russia for crossing the Pruth, and it has not less un- 
| equivocally condemned Austria for crossing the Ticino. The faith 


of the people of France in Louis Napoleon and his schemes arises 
mainly from their belief in his political oxy & Whether right 
or wrong, they fancy that he knows better how to promote la 


| gloire of La Grande Nation than any new aspirant to the throne, 


now in the centre of its strong places, in the midst of its re- , 


sources, close to its reinforcements, in the citadel constructed with 
foresight to meet the danger at hand. But none of these things 


will avail the Austrians unless they abandon the system of paper | 
| Great military preparations, with a view to a more energetic 


campaigns and adapt their operations to the circumstances of the 
hour, and unless the morale of their generals is higher than that 
displayed on the Sesia and the Ticino. 
THE FRENCH LOAN, 

A CORRESPONDENT who subscribes himself ‘ Civis ” 
to show that the statement of the French Finance Minister, re- 
garding the number of subscribers to the new loan, must have 

en greatly exaggerated. ‘‘ No fewer than 690,000 persons 
have subscribed (just double the number of those in 1855); they 
have offered 1,549,000,000 francs,” which is only a trifle short of 


62,000,000/, ‘* No reasonable man can believe this,’ according 
to Civis. Nor is it necessary that reasonable men should believe 


in its literal accuracy. It is well known that the French Go- 
vernment gives a preference to small tenders over large ones, and 
that this must lead to a certain amount of stockjobbing, as it be- 
comes the interest of persons who wish to obtain a certain amount 
of the loan to subdivide their applications into small accounts. 
But, after making all due allowance for such practices, the broad 
fact remains undeniable, that Louis Napoleon has been enabled, 
by his adoption of the open loan system, to raise large sums of 
money, for war purposes, with a facility which the wisest and 
atest of his predecessors would have envied. 

What is the secret of Louis Napoleon’s wonderful success as a 
financier? The question opens up a wide field for speculation at 
the present moment. Mere political arithmeticians, looking sim- 
ply to what has happened to other Governments under similar 
circumstances, fancy that they can foretell precisely what the 
issue of the French loan system will be. They predict all man- 
ner of evil consequences from the French Emperor’s attempt to 
discount the resources of the future at so rapid a rate; but they 
forget that every new epoch comes attended by a train of new 
circumstances which may throw all their calculations into confu- 
sion. As a general rule, everybody will admit that borrowing 
isan unthrifty mode of meeting a deficiency, and that, in the 
case of a single person, it cannot be pursued very long without 
leading to ruinous consequences. But the case becomes very dif- 
ferent when a Government is the borrower and a whole nation 
the lender; still more widely also must it differ from the general 
rule, when the money thus borrowed is expended in promoting 


is anxious | 


and as that is always the uppermost thought in the minds of nine 
Frenchmen out of every ten, they naturally intrust him with 
their spare cash. What is best for themselves as individual shop- 
keepers or merchants, is not the first consideration, but rather 
what is likeliest to promote the influence or exalt the character of 
France among the nations of Western Europe. If that object can 
be accomplished, as it was in the war of American Independence, 
by fighting in the cause of freedom, they are quite as much 
pleased as when they are called upon to spend their blood and 
treasure in promoting the selfish and insane ambition of a Louis 
the Fourteenth, or a Napoleon the Great. 


AUSTRIA DECLARED BANKRUPT. 


campaign, are going forward in the interior of Austria, if we are 
to rely upon German letters to that effect. Of course such war- 
like preparations cannot be carried on without the ‘ sinews of 


| war,” and, therefore, we cannot feel surprise at finding the fol- 


| interest at the rate of 128 gulden for every 100 gulden in specie. 


| the bullion in the Bank. 


lowing announcement in a telegram from Vienna, dated June 16, 

“ The official Reichsgesetzblatt publishes an Imperial decree ordering the 
payment of interest on the National Loan during the continuance of the 
war to be made in bank-notes with premium, (agio,) instead of in specie. 
For the period until the end of September the Agio is fixed at 25 per cent. 
The payment of duties and taxes by coupons of the loan remains valid and 
unaltered. It is, however, left to the option of the public to request pay- 
ment of the interest on the said National Loan in Government Bonds, 
(Staats-Schuldverschreibungen,) which after five years from the date the 
interest on the National Loan becomes due, will be repaid with compound 

In Venice this had been preceded by a notification that coupons 
of the National [forced] Loan would not be accepted by the tax- 
collectors of the Venetian provinces. To appreciate the whole 
bearing of these events of the week, the reader should remember 
that at the beginniug of the year the Austrian Bank ‘“ resumed 
cash payments” on the the strength of 1,000,000/. advanced in 
silver by the great company which has contracted for the purchase 
of the Austrian railways, and 1,000,000/. to be paid in November 
next; against which the Government at once took power to bor- 
row 2,000,000/. by issuing notes, besides the forced loan. Since 
that date Austrian railways have had to carry a larger allowance 
of military passengers; and the Imperial Government has tried, 
without success, to raise loans in the market where even Turkey 
is listened to. 

That her cash payments should be suspended is only a natural 
incident of war; we have known it in our own country ; but then 
the English Government had something to fall back upon besides 
In a crisis like that through which 
Austria is now passing, national credit is everything. But na- 
tional credit requires a real nation, with a history, and a national 
sentiment. What is the history of Austrian credit for the last 
half century ? Would it be useful to discuss that chapter of her 
delinquencies at the present moment? Or if we ask what national 
sentiment animates the national heart, we are at once remind 
of the fact that the chief part of her subjects is composed of races 
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which no feeling of sympathy, or of common danger, is ever | 


likely to amalgamate. If Austria cannot make the war feed the 
war—after the old fashion—she will very soon begin to find that 
the time has come for her to submit to the verdict of European 

ublic opinion with regard to the future government of Italy. 


he sooner she can make up her mind to submit to that verdict | 


with a good grace, the better for herself and for humanity. 
THE LATE MINISTERS. 

We heartily agree with the Zimes, that if the conferring of cer- 
tain honours on Lord Derby and two of his colleagues has created 
‘a certain amount of discontent amongst the more intense Liber- 
als, this discontent is unfounded.” If we differ with our contem- 

rary at all, it is in thinking that the gift of such honours 
is a legitimate subject for criticism. Once allow that the public 
writer may criticise the conduct of the Sovereign, and you admit 
“the sharp point of the wedge, which, while rendering the Sove- 
reign amenable to public censure would restore to him a responsi- 


bility far more cumbersome and dangerous to the public than to | 


the personage himself. God forbid that we should ever again see 
in this country a responsible Sovereign,—that is responsible in any 
other way than to his own moral sense. But, again, if we are to 
consider the conduct of our own present Sovereign upon that broad 
ground, we shouid only arrive for the hundredth time at the con- 
clusion that during the present reign we have been peculiarly 
blessed in having a Sovereign who, while understanding the con- 
stitutional limits which strengthen the position of the Crown in 
this country, has also appreciated the obligations which she owes 
to her own dignity and public feeling. We certainly should in- 
troduce no improvement by commencing a course of criticism on 
the conduct of the Crown, and hence we regard all honours flow- 
ing from that fountain as being absolutely beyond the province of 
criticism. 

We might, indeed, pass judgment upon the motives or actions 

of men who importunately thrust themselves forward to claim 
such honours; but it is extremely improbable that any of the 
three statesmen who have been more particularly distinguished 
this week have subjected themselves to such reproach. A garter 
eould add little to the semi-royal traditions of the house of Derby, 
standing as it does amongst the very flower of the English aris- 
tocracy, and distinguished as it ha. been in al! «em cations by ° 
certain generosity and freedom of spirit which » e qualities «s 
valuable in a nation as prudence or the perfect elaboration.’ r u- 
tical logic. Lord Malmesbury accepted office from a sense v. wuty 
to his party and his country. Circumstances throw the responsi- 
bilities of the Ministry upon the Conservative party; it would 
have been to assist in pronouncing a final doom for that party, if 
any leading member of it had shrunk from his own liability to 
serve ; and a patriotic statesman might well have hesitated before 
he lent his single voice, however gently, to the final abandonment 
of a great English party. We do not agree with the Tory party, 
but we do say that a conscientious Tory was bound to accept 
office, as Lord Malmesbury did, when his colleagues called upon 
him to do so, It was a duty from the first hazardous for his re- 
putation. Circumstances over which, most literally, he had no 
control, rendered his administration unhappy ; save in the sense 
of having done his duty, he has finally reaped for his labour no- 
thing but mortification ; and a spontaneous act of the Royal fa- 
your we regard as being no more than a just compensation. Sir 
John Pakington has positively done well, as he may be said to 
have done throughout his public life. He began in Parliament 
with the utterance of sentiments opposed to our own, but his utter- 
ance was conscientious and frank. From mere public spirit 
he took up the great question of public education; he testi- 
tied to his own candour and patriotic devotion by acknowledg- 
ing principles which did not originate amongst his party; and 
in some respects, on this most important subject he has done 
better than men of our own party. He was “ pitchforked” into 
the Colonial Office ; incurred the credit of some little blunders 
which perhaps he found in the portfolio; but went through his 
apprenticeship so promptly and creditably that he came out one of 
our most commendable Colonial Ministers. The permanent men 
of the Admiralty admit that Sir John Pakington has been 
amongst their best chiefs, and the English fleet is a monument of 
his zeal and activity. Why, ou being pitchforked out of office by 
a party reverse, such a statesman should not have a mark of his 
Sovereign’s approbation, we cannot for the life of us understand. 
On the contrary, if any question could possibly be asked about 
this ‘‘ distribution of honours,” we might ask whether other emi- 
nent and public spirited men have not something like a similar 
claim to a plain recognition of the fact that when they took office 
they behaved well, they did their best while there, and although 
removed on political ground merited a recognition of their ser- 
vice on personal grounds, Some of these men are still so young 
that we may expect them to earn their honours hereafter ; but 
they are not all so, and one at least we may mention by name, 
precisely for the reason that he is most absolutely and broadly 
separated from our own party—we mean Mr, Disraeli. 

Sad would be the day for England when even political oppo- 
nents took a mean estimate of the motives and actions of public 
men. We hailed the spirit in which Lord John Russell stood 
forward as a candidate for the city of London, when he heartily 
disclaimed mean estimates and challenged generous views. We 
agree with the whole tone of Mr. Sidney Herbert's speech on Fri- 
day, when he judged men by a high spirit and broad principles, 
We admit the force of the reply he made when Mr. Whiteside 





to tarnish their honour as statesmen or as gentlemen. 


had claimed for his chiefs and colleagues the credit which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel attained, by declaring his conversion to free trade. 
| There was, said Mr, Sidney Herbert, a difference: Sir Robert 
| Peel was at the head of a powerful majority; he had been de- 
| feated in argument, and having a great majority, holding power 

in his hands, he forfeited that majority — that power in order 
that those might first introduce the measures of which he now 
saw the necessity, although he had formerly opposed them. Yet 
the distinction is not quite so absolute or so wide as Mr. Her- 
bert,seems to think. Lord Derby and his colleagues were not at 
the head of a majority, but they entered office with a minority 
under circumstances which rendered it probable that they might 
retain oflice. Nobody will for a moment imagine that Lord Derby 
himself craved the mere possession of ‘power.’ It is notorious 
| that he did not, and there is hardly a man in the country so vul- 
gar or so stupid as not to understand why the position must have 
been disagreeable 1ather than pleasant to a man of Lord Derby’s 
disposition. ‘There is scarcely a man so dull as not to perceive 
| that the time had come when the holding of power by those who 
assert the active prosecution of the Conservative principle was 
rendered impossible, unless at least they recognized the propriety 
of amending our Parliamentary representation. They had. like 
Peel, been beaten in argument ;_ they, like Peel, saw that the en- 
| during interests of the country demanded the sacrifice; but they 
saw something else, more hard to swallow, far more hard than 
Peel’s confession,—they saw that the Tory party could exist no 
longer if it refused to enlist itself as a band of recruits in the 
| great army of Reformers. 

Now Lord Derby himself and most of his personal friends could 
have had their fair share of opportunity for office, power distine- 
tion, and all that sort of thing, if they had avowed such conviec- 
tions individually ; but it had to be done corporately, It required 
courage to make the effort, but the effort was made. Lord 
Derby and his friends accepted office, but no sooner had they at- 
tempted to administer the affairs of this country with the avowed 
conviction that Reform principles must be accepted as the national 
faith, than their difficulties commenced. 

We at once perceived the true distinction between the Tories 
in oflice and Liberals, It is made a complaint against the Liberals 
of our own party, that we are never permitted to have any but 
Lords at the head of affairs,—‘‘ Aristocrats,” ‘“‘ Dons,” ** Sweils,” 
or whatever synonym may suit the grumbling dialect of the 
ivoment. The fault is laid to the account of the Dons themselves, 
but uajustly. The true causes of the peculiarity are two-fold ; 
first, that our self-made men are in general too busy to be troubled 
with public affairs; but secondly and above all, that John Bull 
himself, for all his independence, is not a republican, and ‘‘ dearly 
loves a Lord.” Nor is that innate affection of your true-born 
Englishman quite so vulgar and servile a propensity as some 
think. Its prompting motive is a dim consciousness that money 
is not all in all; that the cireumstance of being born to a good 
position may, and most likely will, help to make the man inde- 
pendent ; that an hereditary ones with power mitigates, 
if it does not remove, the proverbial vulgar disposition to abuse 
newly-acquired power; that an hereditary bond with the 
| chivalry of the country, the right to bear arms which “ blush 
with the blood of kings and queens’’—though sometimes with 
something else—tends to make even common men acknowledge 
nobler associations than mere pecuniary advantage or logical 
formulas. These are among the dim ideas in John Bull’s mind 
if he so readily gives ‘“‘a Lord” the preference, whenever a Lord 
asks his scquaintance. We have then the patricians or magnates 
of cach party prominently put forward in office ; but as between the 
chiefs of the Liberal and Tory parties there is one great working 
difference. When the Tory “stars” tread the political stage, 
they are for ever dragged back by a chorus of Ellenboroughs, 
Thesigers, Bentincks, Sibthorps, and such genuine old Tories as 
have not yet got abreast of the age ; whereas the Liberal stars, 
in the same glorious position, are perpetually urged forward by 
their chorus, in hearty sympathy with the audience. 

The Tory party, long since enfeebled by the departure of the 
Peclite section, by alteration in the constituencies, and by the 
‘progress of the age,” was unable toman a Cabinet ; and it had to 
patch up the wreck of its forces by reeruits from other searcely re- 
cognised parties—the antiquarian, the curious in political physio- 
logy, the imaginative. Hence a Cabinet was formed, with the 
strange mission of carrying forward the measures and embodying 
the opinions of another party, while the individuals composing it 
each had some special mission of his own,—from Mr. Disraeli 
whose historical duty it was to reconcile Charles the first and 
Somers, Ship-money and the Bill of Rights, Washington and 
George the Third, to Mr. Bentinck, helplessly doomed to reconcile 
himself with his own position as a consistent Tory Protectionist 
supporting a new-fangled Liberal Government ; while Lord Ellen- 
borough with merciless consistency, Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley 
with equally merciless bona fides in their adoption of constitutional 
reform, tore to pieces the whole mystic machinery of reconcile- 
ment. 

We believe that the political mission of the late Ministry was an 
impossibility; but perhaps it was an op apres | of which the 
Tory party could not be convinced until the experiment had been 
worked practically; and the duty was re honestly, In 
taking office the late Ministers pledged themselves to receive it as 
a trust, and to perform no act in breach of that trust; and we are 
bound to say that in departing from office they have done nothing 


They ac- 
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cepted a not very hopeful task; they have gone through it, before 
the face of the public, with assiduity and good faith ; they have 
rformed many administrative services in the best spirit ; and they 
ave submitted to their dismissal from office with manly frankness, 
In bidding them farewell, the country would discredit itself if it 
did not, in harmony with the Sovereign, cordially yote them 
thanks. 





A MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 





THe discussions this week on the appointment to the highest 
office in the law have revived, amongst some of our readers, a 
question which ought not to have slumbered so long—Why has 
not a Minister of Justice already been appointed? We have so 
often discussed that question, that to do so now would be only to 
repeat arguments which have already become familiar to most of 
those readers who take an active interest in the subject. The 
measure in fact needs no further advocacy ; it is in that unlucky 
state in which public questions slumber longest—when the argu- 
ments for them are exhausted, and the sleep is unbroken from the 
total absence of opposition. The measure to abolish the Parlia- 
— exclusion of Englishmen who traced their birth to one 
ticular race was a question of that kind,—still not quite closed ; 
or technically there is still something to be done on the statute 
book, even with regard to that question, as two of the Members 
for London City perfectly understand. An esteemed corres- 
pondent calls our attention to a very pertinent quotation from the 
tirst speech delivered by Lord Bacon in Parliament, when he was 
Member for Middlesex. His speech was in favour of law reform, 
and particularly suggested the establishment of a judicial office 
like the department of justice which still waits to be ercated. 
Lord Bacon then said 

** The cause of assembling all Parliaments hath been hitherto for Laws or 
Monies, the one being the Sinews of Peace, the other of War; to one lam 
not privy, but the other I should know I did take great contentment in her 
Majest As speech the other day, delivered by the Lord Keeper, how that it 
was a thing not to be done suddenly, or at one Parliament, nor scarce a 
year would suffice to purge the Statute Book nor lessen it, the volumes of 
the Law being so many in number, that neither common people can half 
practice them, nor lawyers sufficiently understand them, than the which 
nothing would tend more to the praise ef her Majesty. The Romans ap- 

inted ten men, who were to collect or recall all former laws, and to set 

‘orth those twelve tables so much by all mensocommended. The Athenians 
likewise appointed six for that purpose, and Louis IX., King of France, did 
the like, in reforming his laws.” } 

And in a subsequent speech submitting to the King a proposi- 
tion for reducing and recompiling the laws our great philosopher 
said— 

“‘If I shall speak my opinion of them without partiality either to my 
profession or country, I hold them just, wise, and moderate laws; they give 
to God, they give to Cwsar, they give to the subject what appertaineth. It 
is true they are as mixed as our language ; compounded of British, Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman customs, and surely as our language is thereby so 
much the richer, so our laws are likewise by that mixture the more com- 
plete. I have commended them for the matter; but they ask much amend- 
ment for the form, which to reduce and perfect I hold to be one of the great- 
est dowries that can be conferred upon this kingdom, for certain it is that 
our laws are subject to great uncertainties, variety of opinion, delays and 
évasions. 

But this work has still to be done. Bacon's plan of reform 
consisted of two parts—a digest or recompiling of the common 
laws, and a digest of the statutes. In detail, of course, his plan 
is now out of date, but the grand reproach to us is that the work, 
as of old, has still to be executed. Undoubtedly, one reason why 
it has been deferred has been that the heads of the law who are 
in Parliament are too much busied in other matters. The Lord 
Chancellor is acting chief Speaker of the House of Lords and a 

eat Minister of State, besides being occupied in his court with 

e weightiest and most complicated cases ; the Attorney-General 
is one of the most active Ministers of State, and ordinarily a very 
keen partisan. How can these men keep up that deliberate and 

igilant attention which Law Reform requires ? 
he circumstances of the immediate season are peculiarly fa- 
vourable, always excepting the vast draughts upon our attention 
made by the state of continental affairs. One of the first steps 
towards an efficient Law Reform, is the appointment of a Minister 
of Justice ; and if any one should doubt that proposition, we only 
refer him to the experience of the last few years. With great 
Law Lords in Se aaemary with the Law Amendment Society, 
comprising many eminent men, with a number of the most in- 
fluential members of society constantly agitating the subject, we 
are still talking about the thing instead of doing it. On the other 
hand, that lawyer who has the most simply and effectually grap- 
with the ag in its plainest form of statute-consolidation, 
ir Fitzroy Kelly, has just been released from the cares of oflice, 
eld under circumstances, we truly believe, not fully congenial to 
his mind; and he is free for the service of the nation instead of 
pry: Perhaps the very ablest lawyer of the Liberal party, Sir 
chard Bethell, is notoriously favourable to the creation of the 
office ; and there are men on both sides of both Houses, who would 
not only cordially support vigorous measures for prosecuting Law 
Reforms, but, passing the vulgar bounds of party, would be at the 
service of the party that did the work. We do not believe, there- 
fore, that we are out of season in saying that even while wars go 
on in ty and politicians ponder a Reform Bill, statesmen in 
office may lend the requisite authority to earnest lawyers in pro- 
secuting Law Reforms, and giving the key to an effectual course | 
of policy. | 


| 





THE CIVIL SERVICE IN TIME OF WAR, 
Tue importance of an efficient Civil Service in time of war is felt 
throughout the whole Army and Navy. The way in which the 
work at the War Office and Admiralty is done alfects the war 
much more than is thought by those who see the movements, and 
never think of the machinery for moving the wires. ‘‘ Victories 
abroad must be organized at home”; and this holds good not 
alone as regards the mind of the Minister who constructs a scheme 
of war policy or dictates a campaign; but as regards the officials 
charged simply with the administration of work dictated by other 
minds. ‘These officials themselves and their rules and habits of 
work—in other words, what we call ‘‘ the system,’”’—may alter the 
execution of the work so as to practically frustrate many a fine 
scheme; and the resolutions of earnest, far-secing men are 
‘‘sicklied o’er” by retarding or imperfect action. If the delays 
resulting from a bad administration were in any way caused by 
consideration one might hope that time would mature thought; 
but the work to be done comes into the hands of the Civil Seryigg 
—the administrative agency—only when the Ministers have re- 
solved on its execution. Every delay at this period is a cause of 
cost and a risk of peril. It will be naturally said by the apolo- 
gists of the Civil Service that it is unreasonable to expect that 
ottices organized for state work during peace should execute the 


| ditferent and inereased work of the war ; the oflice is arranged in its 


numbers, manner of work, ‘gradations, hours of labour, and pro- 
motion, entirely with reference to certain work and certain hours 
of work, and it eannot do the new and hard work without awk- 
wardness in setting about it and imperfection in the result. The 
apology has a great deal of force in it. Our Government offices 
are organized tor the ordinary Civil Service; men show skill, 
zeal, and tact in relation to an amount and kind of work 
different from that demanded during war, and the man who 
may be an excellent clerk during the quiet time of peace 
may very naturally not feel equal to the new demand 
on his capacity. This is a practical difficulty which again 
and again arises in all our offices at the outbreak of a war, 
A man, for instance, who keeps a certain set of books, and who 
does his work with admirable precision, finds that, according to 
his notions of work, he must take two days to dispose of the see- 
tion of business which he formerly could, on account of its lesser 
amount, dispose of ina day. He therefore takes the two days, 
and does it very well. The public business, however, cannot 
wait ; he is summoned before the chief, and urged to speed. He 
shows that he cannot execute, in his usual six hours, the double 
amount of work that comes in, and he must therefore leave over 
half tillthenext day. ‘‘ But the work must be done in one day ; 
you must work beyond four o’clock.” It is easy to give such an 
order, but to whom is the order given; to a man who has done 
his allotted work well for twenty years, who is now a middle- 
aged man of settled habits, who has lost that buoyancy of youth 
that could face any work, who is stepping steadily up the ladder 
of promotion to his five or seven hundred a year, and who has 
really in his way been a very valuable servant. Many such men 
simply decline to obey ; their health would not stand it, (in fact, 
they would miss too sorely their family dinner at five at Camber- 
well or Brixton,) and they manage to make some plausible ex- 
cuse; or if they yield before a stern chief, they can manage to 
obey to the letter and leave the spirit unfulfilled. What are you 
to do with such men? Are you to dismiss them? If you so de- 
cide, prepare also to dismiss, at the outset of every war, some of 
the safest, best men in your offices. But you have scarcely any 
other remedy. In some offices, a kind of patchwork remedy is 
adopted, not altogether successful; the work left unfinished by 
the permanent official is finished, after four, by a temporary as- 
sistant; thus two men have the charge of one set of books,—a 
— tending to confuse responsibility and to cause irregu- 
arity. That there is no other remedy save dismissal is, we think, 
the great defect of the Civil Service at the present day. . 
This is not the only way in which the Civil Service betrays its 
want of adaptability to the execution of new work. Other causes 
beside war affect offices from time to time; new legislation may 
extend the powers of a department or considerably alter the 
character of its duties. The old staff have to face a new set 
of duties. If there be two or three energetic chiefs with 
a fair proportion of young subordinates the change may be suc- 
cessfully carried through, but if as often happens the chiefs are 
past hard work and the subordinates are in the main middle- 
men of lethargic temperament, the difficulties are considerable. 
The vis inertis of the old official comes out in a powerful resist- 
ance; men who by previous work and good service have earned & 
character find themselves fearless in the strength of their position. 
They stand on the old ways in fact, if not avowedly, and @ 
younger set of men have to be brought in to carry out the task. But 
the stubborn seniors possess the very situations—the special posts 
—that ought to be filled by the executors of the new work ; what 
are you to do with them?’ Prescription secures them against dis- 
missal, and as a general rule they are retained, while newer men, 
added at the public cost to the staff of the office, do nearly all the 
work. It will be naturally asked why not remove the old officials 
to other offices, but this course presents serious difficulties. Un- 
happily the Civil Service though here and elsewhere spoken of 
under this generic name is in reality nothing but a number of de- 
partments. Each office is arranged independently. The pays 
ranks, promotions, and management of each is arranged wit out 
reference to the rest of the service. A clerkship in the Foreigm 
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Office is very different from a clerkship in the Customs; the War 


Office system is distinct from that of the India Office ; the Colo- 
nial Office and the Home Office have little in common. This does 
not arise as some will suppose from the differences in the work 
done by each—for the man who writes a good letter at the Cus- 
toms requires as much ability as he who pens a good letter in 
Downing Street, and the précis writer in Leadenhall Street does 
much the same kind of work as the official charged with the same 
work in Pall Mall. The differences arose in the old time when 
each office was really distinct in authority and in government, 
when each Secretary of State was an individual minister of th« 
King, taking the Sovereign’s orders and not involved through the 
later invention of the Cabinet Council in responsibility for the 
administration of any other department. But all that is 
now changed. The whole work of the Administration is really 
subordinate to the First Lord of the Treasury—in his doubl ca- 
acity of First Minister of the Crown, and chief Lord of the pub- 
fie purse—and no Secretary of State can obtain money without 
the sanction of the Treasury. The old isolations of the perma- 
nent staff’ are however still kept up. Departments act as if they 


knew nothing of one another; and the old diversified organization | 


helps the isolation. When cases occur such as those we have 
mentioned—where a middle-aged official finds himself unfit for 
any change of work in his oflice—there are almost insuperable difli- 
culties in carrying out the very natural idea that he should be re- 


moved to another department where he could find fitting employ- | 


ment. His original appointment was to that department; in that 
he has graduated to a certain position holding a certain salary, 
entitled to a certain increase, expecting a certain promotion, 
You might look through all the other oflices and not find a berth 
like his in any of them. If he has 500/. rising by 10/. to 500/., 
and stopping there, you find in the next oflice 200/. rising by 16/. 
or 20/. a year to400/., there stopping, but with the after chance of 
astep to 600/. One should have te call in an actuary to ascertain 


the relative values, so that the exchange might be equitable or the | 


transfer fair. Then unless 4 man leaves the new office to make 
room for the transferred individual, all the men below him in the 
new office are wroaged, their course of promotion is unexpectedly 
checked, and an injurious discontent arises. In such cases as we 
have pointed out of the non-adaptability of an individual, the 
course now often adopted is to superannuate the non-competent 
clerk—often when he has twenty years’ work in him, and could 


do the ordinary work of any of our oflices with credit and zeal. | 


We have known cases where a man of forty—a strong, healthy, 
clever man—was superannuated from a Secretaryship be- 
cause he could not agree with the Commissioner, and the 
department is burdened to this day, and in all likelihood 
will for the next twenty or thirty years with a pension 
of nearly 400/. a year to a man more capable of good 
work than three fourths of the men in the service. While the 


Treasury were with one hand sanctioning, in the routine way | 


which too much work often compels, this flagrant pension, they 
were giving equally routine sanction to the appointment of new 
clerks and secretaries in other departments. But the departments 
are distinct, and though their communications meet perchance in 
the same Treasury letter-basket, and are both paid out of John 
Bull’s big purse, they know nothing of one another. It sometimes 
happens that one department will be dismissing a score of tempo- 
rary clerks who have gone through ten years training, while an- 
other department is forced to drill twenty raw lads into efficient 
elerkship—the wants of one office and the superfluities of another 
are not made mutually known. But the main evil of this isolation of 
departments does not so much lie in its prevention of removals from 
one department to another of practised clerks—such removals are 
not very often advisable, for experience in a department is an im- 
mense merit which the cleverness of the best new man might not 
counterbalance. The evil simply lies in the rigid system and stupid 
departmental isolation which confines each oflice within itself 
and prevents its award of punishments or rewards save within the 
framework of the establishment itself. Sometimes in the higher 
ranks of the Service a Minister interferes with excellent intention 
tocause a transfer. He finds that the bookkeeper, or accountant, 
or Secretary of a particular department has shown great ability 
and great zeal in his office—but the salary of the post—quite 
enough for an ordinary tenant—is really insufficient for the 
merits of the present official. Whatis done? ‘To reward him 
roperly the man is taken from the office where he has done his 
st work, where he has shown his greatest ability, and where he is 
and will be most useful, and is made secretary of an entirely new 
office, not that he is fit for the new work but because its salarv is 
fit for hismerits. This is a course adopted over and over again and 
with great injury to the service—injury to the first office, possible 
injury to the new office, and decided injustice to its officials, It 
18 as our readers will see quite the opposite crror to that which 
keeps the wrong man in the place that another man might better 
fill, but both arise from the same cause—that stiffness of system 
which will not allow the service to adapt itself to occasions of new 
work or to the presence of new men—which does not know how to 
remove unfit men without dismissal or to reward fit men without 
removal, The salaries and rewards are al! fixed like zoéphytes 
iN certain situations. If Jones, a junior clerk, shows remarkable 
ability ina crisis and charms the Commissioners they give him the 
place of poor Smith the senior clerk, who has done his duty without | 
the least fault but who has not the shining ability of Jones. This | 
is promotion by merit no doubt, but why should Jones’s merit 
outweigh Smith’s fitness—or why not reward Jones without doing | 
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an injustice to a man because he has not those “talents” for 
which we are to make a carriere ouverte. It is a lesser injustice, 
but we may also ask why Jones illustrious in abilities should, in 
deposing Smith, jump over the heads of humble Brown and hum- 
bler Robinson who have been working steadily, but who have not 
the talent of Jones? Why should they be put down and dis- 
heartned that one man’s zeal may be rewarded? Another point is 
that in giving Smith’s post with its salary of 500/, a year to 
Jones who had only 200/. a year, you may give him a wrong re- 
ward appropriate enough for his special abilities and extraordi- 
nary zeal, but you may be giving him a post and a set of duties 
entirely unsuited to him. Here again the rigidity and depart- 
mental isolation of the service is in fault; the chiefs possess no 
means of rewarding a man save by placing him in a new post, 
and to reward him they must disregard the present oceupant of 
the post, its peculiar duties, and the claims of the men passed over 
in the promotion for merit. And not alone as restricting the 
power of heads of offices is this rigidity and isolation injurious, 
A clerk often finds himself unfavourably situated in an office; 
his chief and he are at personal enmity ; he could work better 
under another master, but he has no regular means of obtainin 
a transfer to departments where he could tind a more congeni 

| chief, He must stay where he is or resign. The same sentence 
was, we remember, most harshly launched at a clerk who some 
years ago being threatened with chest disease, (the seed of the ill- 
ness sown while travelling in the public service,) applied for leave 
to effect an exchange with any Civil Servant in Australia; per- 
mission was refused and he died at his post,—-as cruel a result of 
departmental isolation as any we can remember. 


ENGLISH COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL PITCH, 

We have already mentioned, at the time of its appointment and 
of its final decision, the proceedings of the French Commission on 
uniform musical pitch. The report has been formally published, 
with the deeree of M. Achille Fould substantiating the decision 
of the Commission. Our musical readers need not be informed of 
the merits of the question; those who are not so advanced have 
in most eases only to be reminded that the pitch in different 
countries is always a matter of uncertainty, and has of late years 
beeome more confessedly various than ever; while, in order to 
attain effect of brillianey, for the moment, musical an performers, 
especially instrumental performers who do not suffer physically 
from the effort, have a tendency to make the pitch of the concert 
a trifle higher than the ordinary rate; hence the origin of the 
| phrase ‘concert pitch” which has vulgarly been considered 
to be about half a tone higher than the real pitch. In point 
of fact, however, there was no definitive accuracy in any pitch 
whatever. The late inquiry has shown that the band of the 
Guides at Brussels has the highest pitch, giving 911 vibrations 
with the tuning fork in a second; our own Philharmonic Society 
standing next, at 910°3; the pitch at Carlsruhe being 870 vibra- 
tions ina second. It is stated that the fork used by our Phil- 
harmonic Society about a quarter of a century ago, gives only 
868 vibrations. Now several inconveniences arise from these ya- 
riations. The musical notes which signify a given range of 
sounds in one country indicate a different range of sounds in 
another country. From the attempt which we have explained, 
| to attain a special brillianey at the time, there is a perpetual ten- 
| dency to an elevation of pitch which quite dislocates the relations 
| of music to the natural voice. Handel had already sent the voice 
| somewhat to the extreme of its upward register, and the Progress 
| which we have mentioned has not only rendered much of his 
music equally disagreeable to the singer and the hearer, but has 
made the composer apparently responsible for effects that he never 
intended. The French Commission has fixed upon rer! in- 
struments vibrating between 870 vibrations in a second for the A, 
the lowest existing pitch used at Carlsruhe. 

The question was taken up at a meeting convened by the Coun- 
cil of the Society of Arts, in the rooms of that Society, on the 3rd 
instant, and a committee was appointed to reconsider the whole sub- 
ject. ‘The committee consists of the Reverend Dr. Whewell, Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, Sir George Smart, Dr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr, 
Broadwood, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Costa, Mr. John Hullah, Mr, 
| Griesbach, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. F, Davidson, and Dr, Wylde, 
We thus have representatives of mathematical science, concert 
conductors, pianoforte-makers, composers, the teacher of the 
rising public, and the prince of opera-conductors, We see, how- 
ever, not without a certain degree of regret and apprehension, @ 
disposition to deviate from the French decision, as if for the sake 
of deviating, as if it were instigated by professional or by national 
jealousy. If the committee is only appointed to verify the cone 
clusion of the Paris Commission, there cannot be the slightest ob- 
If some error should be detected in the 
report of the French Commission, let that error be corrected as 
soon as possible ; and we have little doubt that the French Go- 
vernment will continue the service which it has already performed 
in imitating this movement, by reconsidering its decision and 
adopting the correction. But, obviously, the most desirable spirit 
for a new committee would be one of cordial codperation with the 
French Government. Our committee may be superior in its re- 
presentatives of mathematics, but none of its members will be in- 
clined to look with disrespect upon a Commission which comprises 
an Auber, a Berlioz, a Halévy, or a Rossini. 

No doubt the greatest of all objects is to attain some fixity of 
pitch in order to correct the tendency to a perpetual rise which 
places old music out of date and prostitutes the immortal interests 
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of an art to the passing interests of its least considerate artists, 
which sacrifices musical truth to get a momentary effect of bril- 
liancy at an evening entertainment; when that brilliancy ought 
to be attained by animated execution, just expression, by the 
life of the performer, not the mere mechanical straining of his 
organ beyond the point to which the ear has been trained to ex- 
pect it. There is, however, another advantage to be attained, 
only inferior to this ; it is a uniformity of pitch in the several 
countries, which would powerfully aid to extend the universality 
of music, and at the same time to facilitate the labours of artists in 
different countries. This last object has become greatly more ur- 
gent since we now have so many facilities of travelling, and such 

a constant comparison of one country with another in tle theatre, 

and in the concert-room. 

It might of course be possible to improve the data for the 
pitch, and every cdiatenh soneaity which can be brought in to 
prevent the endless uncertainties occasioned by variations in 
measurement might be made to help. The names on the com- 
mittee, however, are a guarantee that the subject will be regarded 
in a practical light, having in view not any merely national or 
corporate jealousy, but the enduring interests of art. 

THE OCCASIONAL. 

By Leran Hunt. 

No. XII. Tue tare Mr. Ovuer. IJlis birth and family, occupations, pursuits, 
§c.—ITTis tales of ** Inesilla” and “* Altham and his Wife” —IHis intellectual 
and domestic character, and last moments, 

As I knew the late Mr, Ollier during the greater part of his life, and 
he deserved to be better known to the public than he was, and in all 
probability will yet be so, the readers of this paper will not grudge me 
the melancholy pleasure of doing what I can to further their acquaint- 
ance with him, and show my respect for his memory. 

Mr. Charles Ollicr, who was born in Somersetshire seventy years ago, 
was descended from a respectable French family of Protestants, who 
came into this country at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. ‘The 
family were connected by blood with that of Locke the philosopher; and 
there is reason to believe that it was similarly connected with that of 
Sidney Smith, whose mother was an Ollier, though she spelt the name 
with a single instead of double 7. The name, very uncommon in Eng- 
land, does not appear to have been widely spread in France; but it is 
met with in good company in the Letters of Madame de Sévigné, one of 
whose friends was a Madame Ollier ; and there was an Abbé Ollier, who 
is still mentioned with honour as the founder of a distinguished institu- 
tion in Paris. 

Mr. Ollier began life in the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts, where 


his father, who, though in trade, had received a classical education, he 
became, while still young, a publisher and an author; professions 














in a critique which he wrote in the “Quarterly Review” on the noyel of 
““Haggi Baba in England,” refers to the story of “Altham and his 
Wife,” as furnishing pleasant authority for the telling of love-tales 
under umbrellas during a shower. 

How comes it that such admirers did not cause the instant reappear- 
ance of both these little books in further and frequent editions ? The 
principal reason, unfortunately, was to be found in Mr. Ollier’s own 
modesty, which was too slow to avail itself of such opportunities; jp. 
deed, always too great for his deserts. The passion of fear, the subtel. 
ties of which form the groundwork of most of his writings (though he 
was personally a courageous man, with quick Somersetshire blood in 
him) seemed to have turned upon its master in this respect out of re. 
sentment at his knowledge of it, and to have rendered him too ingenioys 
in presenting to his imagination all the possibilities of the chance of 
failure ; and what is more provoking, it could hardly have done so, had 
it not been assisted by the very loving and admiring nature of a disposi- 
tion, which rendered him enthusiastic in his valuation of others; nay, of 
everything which excited in his mind the smallest portion of the pleasure 
of gratitude. He admired Shakespeare to such a degree, and held him- 
self under such a loyal weight of obligation to him, that although, or rather 
because, he (Ollier) was one of the least assuming or presumptuous of 
men in his ordinary manners, I have known him involuntarily measure 
persons, whom he otherwise respected, from head to foot, if they 
ventured to maintain the least objection to the great poet; as though 
in default of some possible intellectual cause for it, he was trying to 
discover some cause physical. Next to Shakespeare, and as if in relief for 
the straining of his faculties in that direction, he delighted to repose on 
the classic elegancies of Ben Jonson, or the fairy and amatory fancies of 
Herrick, and above all, on the head as well es heart discoverable in the 
metaphysical pastimes, or what are called (said he) the “ conceits” of Cow- 
ley, the denouncers of which he persisted in treating with an intolerance 
as hearty as their own, and not without a charming kind of warrant, owing 
to the unquestionable intellect as well as amiable nature of that certainly 
undervalued poet. ‘‘ The phonix Pindar,’ said Cowley, is himself “a 
vast species alone.” This is the way iu vy lu Mr, Ollier used to talk of 
the objects of his own admiration : and to hear . ‘m thus talking of them, 
on a summer's evening, over a ter - » glass, with open windows be- 
fore him, looking on trees and flowers, and in a voice as deep as a bee's, 
and talking of as sweet and sequestered things, was a treat which I have 
missed for the first time these many years in his favourite month of June, 
and the memory of which has now been filling". .,eeks with sadness, 

In what remains for me to say, I must endeavour to be brief. My 
friend was a devoted husband and father, and was rewarded by possessing 


; , ; : | a wife and children worthy of him, who blessed him from first to last 
he was much respected; but having inherited a love of literature from | c : pwclecde 


which, however well they may accord otherwise, are seldom found to | 


unite profitably in one and the same person; and Mr. Ollier, after 
repeated ventures and failures as a publisher, (which, however, asso- 
ciated his name memorably with the geniuses of Shelley and Keats,) did 
his best, or rather his modestest, (for he had powers with which he might 
have done better,) to settle himself down as an adviser and assistant of 
publishers, and a contributor of articles to the magazines. He also 
occasionally gave lectures (in the country) on celebrated writers. He 
was an admirable reader, particularly of Shakespeare, understanding to a 
nicety the difference, so often confounded, between reading and acting ; 
though, when he chose, he could bespeak a sort of leave from his 
audience on that point, and “ perform” a passage or so to perfection. 
Furthermore, he was so excellent a player on the flute, which, I believes 
he sometimes taught, that Nicholson, the most popular flutist of his day, 
once prevailed upon him, in spite of his modesty, to take his place for 
him in the orchestra. 

Mr, Ollier should have written more of his own, and should also have 
taken more pains to keep what he did write before the eyes of the public. 
His novel of Ferrers, being of the three-volume size which is most in 
demand at circulating libraries, is the production, perhaps, with which 
his name is chiefly associated; but though full of passages indicative of 
greater powers than are brought to bear upon it, the subject which is 
that of a well-known story of mental aberration, is not a happy one, be- 
longing rather to the pen of the physiologist than the novelist; and a 
sense of this objection, whether consciously or not, presses upon the read- 
er’s mind, and gives him a strange feeling of dissatisfaction with a writer 
who otherwise pleases him. Mr. Ollier’s earlier and smaller productions, 
and probably it would be found his latest also, if all the tales he wrote 
were collected, are by far his best. Two of them in particular, each con- 
sisting of a single small volume, namely, “‘ Altham and his Wife,” and 
*Tnesilla, or the Tempter,” the former a truly domestic story of a new- 
married couple, and the latter the best bit of diablerie in the language, 
possess a vein of their own, showing that they emanate from the 
writer’s own nature, and, so to speak, that he could not help writing 
them. Of “Inesilla’ so high an opinion was entertained by no less a 
judge than the authoress of ‘‘ Frankenstein,” that a publisher having pro- 
posed to piece out the requisite size of a volume of stories from her pen 
by one worthy of its companionship, she said she should prefer of all 
others,—indeed, should be content with no other,—than this production 
of Mr. Ollier. And the writer who is accounted, not unnaturally, the 
arbiter of all arbiters on the subject of prose fiction,—Sir Walter Scott,— 
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with every kind of attention, and who were qualified to do honour to his 
memory, some by acquiring names of their own, and all by their good- 
ness. His only daughter is an accomplished musician; and of his 
sons, one (a second Charles Ollier) is already not without repute as 
a novelist, and the other (Edmund—they must pardon me this mention 
of their names), hasdong been admired, though anonymously, and well 
appreciated by its illustrious conductor, not only as a contributor of ar- 
ticles in prose, but as a writer of rare and veritable poetry, chiefly narra- 
tive, in the pages of “ Houschold Words,” his only rival, I believe, 
therein, though in another direction, being that right poct’s daughter, 
Adelaide Procter. 

My friend's religious opinions may be guessed from the books and 
pursuits in which he delighted. They were equally removed from athe- 
istic hopelessness on the one hand, and cyery cruelty of superstition on 
the other. As such they consoled, and deservedly consoled him to the 
last moment of a long and painful illness (an atrophy afflicted with 
asthma) ; and this to such a degree, that for the encouragement and joy 
of all those who entertain worthy opinions of the Creator and his 
works, I cannot forbear taking the liberty of inserting the following 
emphatic words from a letter written me on occasion of his decease by 
the son who is last mentioned. 

“‘ My belief in a happy immortality was always strong, and is now 
doubly so. The transfigured, beatified look on any father’s face, as he 
glanced at us all, literally from over the abyss, will remain by me for 
ever, as an answer to all dull, earthly materialism. His medical man 
says he never saw a face after death so beautiful. J never saw a living 
face so seraphical as his was at the moment of departure.” 








Che Theatres. 


A little piece of the comedietta school, entitled Jf the Cap Fits, has 
been brought out at the Princess's, as a light dessert to the solid banquet 
Henry V. Three military fops, of divers characteristics, agree, in a 
spirit of friendly competition, to pay their addresses to a rich and lovely 
widow, and settle the order and manner of their courtship by drawing 
lots, from a cap worked by the fair hand to which they aspire. The 
lady rejects them all, and explains that she is engaged to the happier 
man whose head her cap is intended to fit. From the various ways 1 
which the idol is addressed by her worshippers, who typify one species 
of timidity and two of impudence, arises the fun of the little drama. 
The smartness of the dialogue does credit to Messrs. Yates and Harring- 
ton. ; 
Take any piece in which military evolutions performed by females 
equipped in male attire is the main feature, and let the uniform be that 
of the modern rifleman—at once you have the substance of a piece called 
The Rifle Volunteers, produced this week at the Adelphi. 
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Parisian THEATRICALS, 

here have been several revivals of late in the French metropolis. 
Collin d’Harleville’s comedy, Le Views Cel/hataire, has been resuscitated 
at the Théatre Francais, where it was ginally brought out in 1792, 
when the same establishment was called the Théatre de la Nation 
Pierre Lenoir, a melodrame of the robber spevies, written by MM, Dinaux 
and Eugéne Sue some sixteen years since, has been represented at the 
Porte Saint Martin, where it immediately succeeded another galvanized 
work, the drama of Laperowse. Atthe Gaité, an attempt is made to reap 
advantage from a popular topic in a piece by MM. Arnault and Judicis, 
entitled La Veille de Marengo. The action takes place in Italy, at the 





time when France was personified by Napoleon I., whose victory at Ma- | 


rengo releases the principal chi aracters fro an their political embarrass- 
ments, but the coming glories of Napoleon II]. are foreseen by an Italian 
Count, the patriotic hero of the tale. 


See SUPPLEMENT for 
Drart oF Str Earpitey Wiimor’s Reroxu Bit, 
CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY, 
Books and Music, 


BIRTHS, 
On the 20th of April, at Cuttack, the Wife of R. N. Shore, Esq., her Majesty's 
Bengal Civil Service, of a daughter. 
On the 7th of June, at 7, Comely Bank, Edinburgh, the Wife of R. Chambers, 


jun., of a son. 

On the 8th, at Macauley Buildings, Bath, the Wife of Lieut.-Col. Villiers, of a 
daughter. 

On the 9th, at Berwick-on-T weed, the Wife of Major Ellis, Ist Dépot Battalion, 
of a son 

On the 11th, at 72, South Audley Street, Lady Worsley, of a son. 

On the llth, in Upper Berkeley Stre Portman Square, the Wife of J. Du Pr 
Brabazon, Esq., Captain H.M.’s 17th R ofad er. 

On the 12th, the Wife of Mr. David Nutt, of the Strand, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at 43, Upper Mount Street, Dublin, the Wife of Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms, of a son. 

On the 13th, Lady Wenlock, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Sydenham, the Wife of Charles Sandeman, Esq. of a son, 

MARKIAGES, 

On the 7th of June, at Monkstown Church, county Cork, Charles Henry, young- 
est son off Sir John Kingston James, Bart., D.L., of D iblin, to Kate Mary, second 
daughter of the late Rev. John Rowley, L L.D., and niece of the late Admiral Sir 
Josias Rowley, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 9th, at Walcot Church, Bath. Capt. Alfre ee Grey, youngest son of the Hon, 
Edward Grey, late Lord Bishop of Hereford, to ¢ stina, only child of the Rev, 
Calvert R. Jones, of Heathtield, Glamorganshire. 

On the 9th, by special licence, at 28, Merrion Square, Dublin, by the Ven. John 
Gregg, Archdeacon of Kildare, Robert Higginson Borrowes, Esq., Gilltown, county 
. Kildare, to the Hon, Louisa Catherine Browne, third daughter of Lord Kil- 

aine. 

mOn the 9th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Hon, and Very Rev, the 
Dean of Lismore, Colonel Pierrepont Mundy, sor ’ of the late General and the Hon, 
Mrs, Mundy, to Harriet Georzina, eldest daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tyler, of Cottrell, Glamorganshure, and widow of the late E, P. Richards, Esq., of 
Phas Newydd, in the same county. 

On the 13th, in London, Major Charles Edward Manstield, to Anna Margaret 
Eliza, second daughter of the - ate Colonel the Hon, aapestine Ellis. 

On the Mth, at St. Georg Hanover Square, by the Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, assisted by the Ven. ane ‘hdeacon C ope, the Hon, Thos, Lyttelton Powys, el- 
dest son of Lord Lilford, to Emma Elizabeth, youngest d wehter of the late Robt. 
Wm, Brandling, of Low Gosforth, in the county of Northumberland. 

On the Mth, at St. Just, in Roseland, Cornwall, the Rev. Frederic Gutteres, 
Chaplain H.M.S. Russell, ‘to Agnes Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev, Clement 
Winstanley Carlyon, Rector of St. Just, in Roseland. 

ne eg 

On the 17th of April, Benjamin Campbell, , her Majesty’s Consul, at Lagos 
W. Africa. ’ 

On the 5th of June, Andw. Alexander, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, 

nthe 7th, Margaret, wife of He1 nry Pigott, Evq., of Eagle Hill, county of Gal- 
way, and eldest di aughter of the late Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, Bart. 

On the 8th, at Rolleston H: ill, in the county of Stafford, Lady Mosley, the beloved 
wife of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

On the llth, at Mount Ospringe, Feversham, General Gosselin, a Magistrate and 
Deputy- Lieuten: ant of the county of Kent, aged ninety. 

On the 12th, at Tunbridge Wells, aged forty-nine, Jacob Bell, 
ham Place, and 338, Oxford Stre 

On the L3th, at his residence, 27, Montepelier Square, Brompton, the Rev. J. 
Morison, D.D., LL.D., in his sixty-eighth year. 

At the Governor’ s residence, Roy al Militar y College, Montagu Hornsby Jones, 
Ensign Thirty-Fourth Regiment, fifth son of Ma ajor= -Geneial Sir Harry Jones, 
K.C.B., aged twenty. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 14, 

Bankruptey Annulled.—Marinew Wrsrox jun., and Frank Westoy, Manchester, 
cheesefactors. 

Bankrupts.—Witu1am Drover, Fleet Street, hotel keeper—Joxaruan Becxerr, 
Aylesbury, victualler-—Ronerr Parker, Tooley Street, wheelwright--Henny Ri- 
MINTON, Queen Street, Cheapside, stationer—Epwarp Mason, Chester Terrace, 
Eaton Square, vietualler—Tnomas Coninosby, Triangle Place, Mile End Gate, 
cheesemonger—Davip WitLtiAm James, Llanwonno, Glamorganshire, coal-merchant 
—Tuomas Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire, woollen draper—Josern Joun WILLIAM 
Watson, Lydney, Gloucestershire, coal master—W41LLIAM Surwprooks, Taunton, 
builder, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Browx, Glasgow, wright—Reiproorp senior, Marnoch, 
Banffshire, farmer—M‘Nan, house-factor, and M‘ Dona», slater, Glasgow, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 17, 

Bankrupts.—James Hanis, Northampton, grocer—Joun Frrzsonx, March, Isle 
of Ely, auctioneer—Tuomas Wipine, Dovercourt, Essex, builder—Davip Barker, 
Milbank Street, Westminster, corn-chandler—Joun Goovwty, Ripley, Derbyshire, 
grocer—Curisroruer GARWooD, Ledbury Road North, Bayswater, builder—Samvue. 
Carter, Tien Stanton, Huntingdonshire, cornu-merchant—James Suarr, Grosvenor 
Street We t, Eaton Square, apothec ary—E. pwIn Morey Dvrstox, Bath, grocer— 
Wuiitam Cuances Coapman and Wim Henry Lrrreeracr, Harp Lane, City, 
coopers— WILLIAM Brit, Crowle, Bawtry, Lincolushire, tailor, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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| 933 | of | om 
Ditto for Account ... J 92) | 93} | 92 
3 per Cents Reduced | 9 | 93) | 934 
New 3 per Cents .... ad 93 (Cj 938 | 93) 
Long Annuities of —— | — — 
Annuities 1885 ........ |— | am | — 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent .. | — i 219 221 
India Stock, 10} per Cent ‘ — if — | | — 
Exchequer Bills, 1}. per r di | 26 | a | | 2 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859. il — | — | _ 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .............. { -— | —j—|i— 
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Austrian 5p.Ct. -— -— 
Belgian . i 934 | 1s) 
Ditto .... - —_— | . 953 
Brazilian — 1004 Portuguese 1853 .. | 4% 
Khuenos Ayres 6=—- \ie—_— | Russian loa} 
Chilian .. -i i —_— Sardinian se 
Danish -!\i — Spanish ° i2 
Ditto.... - — Ditto New Deferred su} 
Dutch (Ex - 63; Ditto Passive Se 
Ditto.... eo - _— Turkish .... ..ccceee 764 
French ...cccccceccessees - —_ Venezucla.... eo, 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Rairwars— Banxs— 

Bristoland Exeter... 93 Australasian ....ccceccceeneeees 85 
Caledonian 80 | British North American ° li 
Chesterand Holyhead .. ° is} b CERy . cccccccccccccesece . 64, 
Eastern Counties........+- «| 56 Colonial ........ . —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Tl Commercial of London ececcese 17j 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -—— | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd 1 
Great Northern ........+.s+000+ | 100} b BARRO cccccccceccccccccccoeses oo 
Great South. and West. Ireland -_ London and County ......++++++ 29 
Great Western, .....ccceeceeees | 55 London Chrtd. link. of Australia 2h, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 90} London Joint Stock........+... 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... ++] Sa) | London and Westminster eee 505 
London, Brighton & South Coast lil | National Bank .........+. eee 54j 
London and Blackwall ........ 65 National Provincial _—_ 
London and North-Western.,..| 90} | New South Wales. , 
London and South-Western | 90 } Oriental ...... Pe | 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln. | 364 | Provincial of Ireland. 72 
Midland ....cccccoccsccccses 90} South Australia...... 303 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| — Union of Australia 53 
North British. ..........+eee00 | 5 } Uv ey of London. 243 
North-Eastern—Herwick....... | 89 | Umity....sceseeeeeerers eee 
North-Eastern—York ......... 72] Western Bauk of London....... 32, 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton | 305 | Docks— i 
Scottish Central .......600e05+ = | East and West India... — 
Scottish Midland......... —_ | BARGER cccccccccccces . al 
South Eastern and Dover 67] } St. Katherine eee . 

Eastern of France...... -— }  Whetoria ..ccccccccccsccccccces . io 

East Indian ..........+.. 10} | MIscELLANKOUS— 

Geelong and Melbourne .. 9 Australian Agricultural,....... 

Grand Trunk of Canada.. +] 35 | British Ame an Land....... ee 

Great Indian Peninsular .... 9s} } eee 112 

Great Western of Canada ....! i ! st 1 

Paris and Lyons .......eee0+. 33} Electric Telegraph | los 

Mines— General Steam.... 

Australian, ....ccccceceeeeeeees —_— London Discount. 34 
Krazilian Imperial....... -— National Dise ount. 
Ditto St. John del Re y- ous 10 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 
Cobre Copper.... rs | 3st Royal! Mail Steam. . 





Rhymney [ron .oescccececceee e* -——_ } South Australian 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 15th day of June 1859. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 





NMotesissued .occceceeseeeeeeeM3l,7Hl 185 Government Debt.......000++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... +» 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ... +e 17,266,185 
Silver Bullion,...... cess - 


£31,741,185 £31, 741,195 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 















Proprietors ‘Capital..... . £14,553,000 , Government Securities(inclu 
OBE. cscccccccccere + 3,168,603 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity on 281,376 
Public Deposits* . 8 is ooner Securities... .ccccceees 7 ’ 
Other Deposits e | Note ++ 11,216,970 
Seven Daysand other Bil ° Gold ‘end Silver Coin ....66. ee 654,456 
£41,895,671 £41,895,671 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy. Acct 


BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton 
oj | Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0 ,, 40 © @ 
mange Gold in Bare, Standard, £3 17 9 | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 0 @ 
Mexican Dollars .....sseeee0+ + 0 00 | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0,.. 26 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard,....... 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0 0 0 





onan, aa Lane, June - 








a of ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine...... “ysto so! Pine...... 6s to 66 | Indian Corn, 35 to 36 

Fine..... + O— 0 Foreign, R. 40— 50 Peas, Hog.. 7—40 | Oats, Feed... 23—25 

we New. 40—43 White PF. 57—62' Maple.... , 

Fine ...... 4i—45 Rye... - 32—35 White. 

White Old O— O Barley...... 25—28 Blue ...... 

Vine ....++ o— 0 Malting .. 0— 0) Beans, Ticks 3 — 40 

New ...... 4348 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Harrow... 42—47 





WEEKL ¥ AVERAGE. | SIX.) WEEKS AVERAGE. 








| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England ant Wales 
Wheat... 9d,.| Wheat.... 5 Bd. | Rye .....+. 36%, Ba, 
Harley 3 ® | Barley.... ll Heans “4 67 
Oats weceeee 2 5 | Oats... 3 7 «(Peas.......4 © 





PROVISIONS. 









FLOUR. 
Town -made ......6s+5. per sack 50s.to 54s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 12s. Od. doz. 
DONNER csercssnncnetesninateen 40 —44 | — Carlow, 4/. 18s, to Si. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 34 — 36 | Bacon, Irish ........++- per cwt. 508, — 60s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 31 — 33 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — #4 
American .....++ per barrel 30 — 31 Derby, pale . -s — 7 
Camadian .....6.ccecceeeee 30 — 31 Hams, York ... 060000006 —-—% 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4lb. loaf. Eges, French, per 120, ds. ‘ta. ios 5s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
1." 

























Newoate ano Leapenmat CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrier at tas 
«. d. sa s. da. ad. CATTLA-MaaKkerT 
Reef... 3 2to3 8to4 O to 410 ayy yl vue 
Mutton 3 8—4 2—4 6 —5 2/ Beasts., 3,690 ..... 966 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 8 — 5 2/| Sheep ..20,730 ...., 10,390 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 —4 6 | Calves.. 178 .... 62 
Lamb. 4 38-5 O—6 8 —6 4! Pigs. FO secce 160 
er 8 1b. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 90s. to1l0s.| Down Tegs ...... -- pertb. 16d. to lT¢ 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 90 — 160 | Half-bred W MW — 
Sussex ditto.......++++ - 8 — 100 Leicester Fleeces .... —- oOo 
Farnham ditto o-— oO Combing Skins — 6} 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. Whuirecuarec. Comaratann, 











Hay, Good ..csseees 728. CO TBS. cccccesceee 84 86s.to 92s. 
Inferior 5 6 «60 60 — 
New ... o-— 0 - oo 
Clover ...... - 9% —110 105 — 106 
Wheat Straw ....... 2 =— 28 22 — 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 9d.to 5s. Gd, 
Congou, fine ...6eeseees 21—2 6 Brandy, Best Brands . 56-63 
Pekoe, flowery ........+ 4 0—5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans perlb. o5 — 0 6 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. { Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.49 0 — 50 0 

Coffee fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 968.0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 9 Od.'| Tallow a = C...percewt.56 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 494.0d.to 75s. 0d.)  =§- -§-/§-« TOWN co cceeeeeees o—- 66 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.| Rape oi, "English refined 38 0 — 39 © 

Sugar, Muscovado average., 25s. 10}d. Brown. 37 0 — 0 6 

WestIndia Molasses ... 138. 0d.to 17s. 6d,| Linseed Oil...... 6— 006 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil, 0-4 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0s. / Palm Oil......++-++0+ ¢@o-—o00 

ws o—- 0 Linseed Oil- cake, pe rton. "200 o—- 00 
York Regents. 100 —110 Coals, Hetton.......s0000 IY 3 — 0 6 
Scotch ,, .70 — 0 TOO ccceccecceses OO mm O O 
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YOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATR 
Last week but two of HENRY THE FIFTH, 
will be withdrawn after Sarvurpay, 9th Jury, Never 
REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 
On Monpay, and during the week, will be 
Shakespeare's historic ul play of HENRY THE FIFTH. 
Commencing at 7 o'clock King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Cnorvs, Mrs. C. AN with the new Farce, in 
one act, entitled IF THE CAP FI 


(ikYs TAL PALACE.—HAN 


COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL 
This GREAT MUSICAL 


which have been in progres 
held as follows— 

FULL REHEARSAL. Sarcevay, dunt Is, commencing at 11. 
MESSIAH. -Monpay, P » at 1 


which 
TO BE 


presented 


- conclude 


YDEL 





FESTIVAL, 
for the pas 


tions for 


will be 


the prepar 
t three years, 
















rE DEUM, ¢ R Wepnt i x at 1 
ISRAEL in EGYPT. AY, ¢ > . tl 
A considerable portion of the Orchestra has been recon 
structed, and greatly enlarged and mor peng d. It now pr 
sents a clear frontage of two hundr sixteen feet, « 
double the diameter of the dome of al’s Cathedra 
The musical arrangem re under the direction of the 
Committee of t nonic Society, t 
professors and amateurs) having | ae sole 
greatest care from the principal orchestras, and m 
the leading ( 1 the Cathedral Choirs, and 
musical ins tivs and other countrics. It will 
ifford some idea ent of the gigantic orchest 


which will be r this memorable 
occasion which wi 
t will comprise 242 violins 
double basses, t rr > wind 
which, with 
considerably beyond Three Thousand 





nil 
and other instruments 
will form an aggregat 


‘ 
i20 violoncellas 
wtih 

u i choralists 
Performe: 





Madame Clara Novello Mr. Sims 








eN 
Miss Dolby Signor Belletti 
ond r—Mr. ¢ A 
A 4 im 
the Rehea iv Two-( ea Season Tickets fr 
y One Guine . Picket and payment Half-a-¢ wr 
by Day Ticket, Ha Guinea The whole of the Area will 
ypen to holders of t ” ling: Lickets erved Seat 
will be provide t Galleries only, at I i-Crown 
extra. 
To the Perfor yun d Stalls, Two-and-a- Half 


nea. A few of the front 
Arca at Five Guineas th 

rle tickets. Unnumbered reserved 
» Half-a-Gui 


Guineas the set, or One Gu 
the Gallery its in th 
set,or Two Guineas for s 
the set, or single ticket 


and raised 


seats, 25s 





Tickets for the N *—Five Shill seach day. Iman iat 
application for Tickets of cither class is requisite 

Separate approac! will be provided f each class of 
tickets, and, to prevent inconvenience to visitors, the i 





its will be under 


management of two 
the Sacred Harmonic 


ence arrangeme the 
hundred experienced ewards from 
Society and other quarters 






Tickets, and plans of seats, and full particulars, on per 
sonal or written application, may be had at the Crystal 
Palace, or at Exeter Hall Cheques or post office orders, 
the latter at the Chic to be made payable to 





f Office, 
rder of George Gr Esq. 8 
Cumpany 


etary of the Crystal Pala 


Sa order 


DOYAL 


GEO. GROVI 


LITERARY FUND.— 


, Secretary 








The SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
THE CORPORATION will take place in Freemason’s Hall 
on Wepwespay nevr, the 22d of Jene— 
rhe Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. in the Chair 
Stewards 
Richd. E. Arden, Esq. F.G.8)} Sir Walter James, Bart 
F.R.G.S. | Rev. 8. W King, M.A. F.S.A 














W. B. Beaumont, Esq. M.P. | F.R.G.S. Saxlingham 
Kev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D Right Hn. Lord Kingsdown 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq John. PF. Leary, Esq. P.S.A 
James Booth, Esq, | Rev. F. K. Leighton, Warden 
J. Bonsted, Esq. jun of All Souls 
8B Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.A Right. Hon. Sir G Ce rnewall 
RS. wis, Bart 
Sir H. M. Cairns, M.P. Soli- | John D. Lewis, Esq. M.A 
citor-General A. Majendic, Esq. F.R.S 
Robt. H. Cheney, Esq. B.A Pr.G 
P.G.8 | J. R. Martin, Esq. F.R.S 
Edward Clowes, Esq | Rt. Hn. J. R. Mowbray, M.P 
Rt. Hn. the 1 of Coventry Sir 8S. Northcote, Bart. C.b. 
Herries Creed, Esq | MP 
T.F oker, Esq. F.S.A, | ProfessorOwen, M.D. D.C.1 





PKS 





Raikes Currie, Esq William Paynter, Esq. M.A 
John Dickinson, Esq. F.R.S | John Pepys. Esq 

7.8. | Wm. F. Pollock, Esq. M.A 
G gficld Digby, Fsq Rev. Edwin Prodgers, B.D 
KR y. Ellis, P.H.S. Mod C. W. Giles Puller, P sq M.P. 











deston Right. Hon Earl of Ripon 
The Very Rey. the Dean of | P.R.GS 
rly | Rey. Canon Robertson, M.A 
ght Hon. T. Sotheron-Est Right Rey. the Lord Bishop 
court, M.P | of Salisbury 
Rey. F.W. Farrar, M.A. Har- | Alfred Seymour, Esq 
row | James § , Esq 
W. Forsyth, Esq. M.A.Q@.C. | Vice-Chancellor Sir John 
Chas. Lewis Gruneisen, Esq Stuart 
P.R.G.S Cc. T. Swanson, Esq. Jun 


Traherne, M.A 


Samuel Gurney, Esq. MP | 
Rey. Ernest Hawkins, B.D. | 
| 


M.A 
Kev. J. M 
, s 


Thomas Hughan, Esq 1 
KR. W. Johnson, Esq. Bir- | T. Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A 
mingham. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards ; 
from the Secretary, at 77 Chambers of the Corporation, 
Great Russell Street, W 





OCTAVIAN BLEWIT, 


40 000 ‘POOR M ARRIE IED WOMEN 
> have since the foundation of the BRI 
TISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL been admitted within its 
walls, and have there received succour and relief in the 
** great pain and peril of childbirth.’ 

The funds of this time-honoured institution are low and 
inadequate to the maintenance of the Hospital in a state of 
efficiency. To those wealthy and charitable ladies of this 
metropolis, and, indeed, to all those who take an interest in 
the welfare of their poorer suffering sisters, the weekly 
Hoard of Governors NOW APPEAL FOR AID AND AS 
SISTANCE. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet Street; or at the Sieapital, Endell Street, Long Acre 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


Prevention before cure. The summer, advancing with 
its increasing temperature, green vegetables, and unripe 
fruits, will bring with it many disorders little prevailing in 
winter. The chest and digestive organs generally are in 
convenienced at this season. All invalids should know that 
in Holloway’s preparations they will find a preservative 
against approaching ailments, and a speedy remedy for 
established diseases. To them all may look with certain 
hope of benefit, be their ailments many or few, light or 
agonizing, whether of a temporary or permanent character, 
The whole range of vegetable productions can exhibit no 
other curative so constantly successful as Holloway’s. 

Neither Pills nor Ointment contain a grain of any mineral 
or other noxious ingredients 











‘ 











NOBTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
~ Established 1836 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 





CAPITAL=1,2 


», 7602 





Waring Street 

St. Andrew's Place, 
EDINBURGH )}, St. Andrew Sq 
GLASGOW—I9, St 





Vincent Place 





Twenty-third Annual Meeting of this Comp was 
h on the 10th instant, when the followi results t! 
business for the ¥ rending 3ist January last we subm 


tors and Policy-holders 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


asines 
ted to the Proprik 





ver t f t 
LIFE DEPARTMEN'T 
i £30,2 18 
nof 7.104 7d. wa 
wP ‘ 
‘ 4350— 
it 2 l H 





mt of Accu Pu Livi 
: ut is 107 ’ 
fhe Divid decla v ' t7 

rroch! e COM 1 

R YEA 
i Depa I ’ 

Reven f Ist ret £ 
1 ! 1s 7 19 ¢ 62,18 

185 , 1887 ( 67 $ 

1857 “ he 1 7 7 

1858 ,, 1559 l 1 80.216 18 8 
lf t 1s 








QCort [Si 























rie Tw 
ING oft Ol I l ‘ 
J. Wi if s 1 ‘ ' 
From the ’ 1 
1 ve t,t ex 
Durin tl ul 1 has es 
been issued. The n i nte« 
ud the A I v. 7s. 1 
} ! yt M ! 1 l 
year, th i v ! n 1,800 
Addit 1 to 7 
: t 27 nd less it 
by 21,00 than \ vea 
rhe fo i s y I I 
st 
AMOUNT OF EXIsTI RANCI C5,272 
ACCUMULA Dp TUN 1,184,657 
ANNUAL 1 Ul 187 
Mr" ' v nit 
cict . tion of Profits 
d 
I ] s I N LSSETS 1 PROVE! 
of thes i t i Lar ) 2,504.54 
IT. Founps Rea viz.— 
1. Loans on Herital £ > 
2. De. on va u h “ . ' 
Do. to Members t y's! * 
i. D ° 
Do ‘ W rW 
6. Bank N i Consol 8 
7. Reversi 1 Government 
and purchase § 
8. Outstanding sums, « y Prewiu 
on or immediately bet ist March, 1859 
but not falling to t remitted ti { 
that date ...... . 52.5 
». Balances due by the * ty’s Banker 
10. Hou ind Furnitur No. 26, St. An 
drew Square, Edinbvurgl 
ll. Premises, No 26, Pe Lone 1 
Furniture 
Sum as & FORD ..+6 . £1,231,428 
ll. PRESENT VALUE © CONTRINI 
TIONS OR PREMIUMS OF ASSUR 
ANCE reeeivable by the S ty, after d 
ducting twoand a half p cent for ex 
pense of collect bf 
Gross asst ° £2.804,549 
Second—THE WHOLE OBLIGATIONS of the 8 t 
amounted, at Ist March 1859, to 2,60. al. viz.— 
I. Various Sum rst s chief Pol 
cies whi had em Lat Ist March 185 
but had not been pa at thatdate.. £307 
Il. Present Vatce or Sems contained in, anc 
tu become due under t S ety’s Pol 
Torat Optioat ° csecooe & 77 
Third —THE GROSS ASSETS of the SOCIETY 
thus amountit to Fs £2 8 i9 
And the I ALO arions to 2,605,717 








There a es a Surrr 
Ist of March 1859, £209,652 
By the law regulating the division of surplus, the Dit 
tors have power to allocat« each investigation sum 


ling two-thirds of the surplus then declared, in 
litions to Policies of not less than five years 
ind a sum of net less than one-third is appoint 
to be reserved at cach investigation for contingent pro 
spective additions, and for other purposes of the Society 
Two-thirds of the foresaid surplus of 200,632/. amount to 
133,755. and by an allocation of 129,517/. of this sum was 
made a vested addition at Ist March 1859, at the rate of one 
and three quarters per cent per annum to all Policies then 
of five years’ standing, providing for a Bonus of 245,467/ 
payable at the death of the parties ee thereto. After 
providing for this vested addition, there still remained 











1,238/. between the sum allocated and the ion thirds of the 
surplus placed by the law at the discretion of the Directors 
for division 

The Report concludes in the following terms— 

“The Directors cannot doubt but that every Policy 
holder must be gratified at these results. After a most rigid 
scrutiny, the Funds and Assets of the Society have been 





found sufficient, not only to mect all the Liabilities, t to 





warrant the declaration of large additions to Policies, at the 
same time fully maintaining the reserve required by the 
Laws and Constitution of the Secicty 





“The Directors would remind the Members that it is their 
interest to make known, as widely as possible, the ad- 
vantages afforded by the Society, and they would call on 
all to codperate with them, and with the Local Agents of 





the Society, in advancing its business and promoting its 
succe 5 } 
Copies of the Report of the Annual Meeting are now in 


the hands of the and may be had on ap 
plication 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew Square. 
ROBERT CHISTIE, Manager 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
London Office—26, Poultry. 
ARCHD. T 


Society's Agents, 





E.C 
RITCHIE, Agent 





TEW MODE 
WEALTIL.—See the 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, 


OF 


LIFE 














which describes the way to obtain 
10,0007, CONSOLS Pas 
5000!. CONSOL 
For a premium ¢ One “Guit rca. No 
No Medical Examination 
quired 
Male an? Female lives admitted on 
Applications for Prospectuses, Porm 
i , J. Pamnance, M 
f Offices 





Charing Cross, 


London 
its edt “tt 

















other 


equal ter 


s of 


ft; or 


No references t 


i, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 4 
STREET, DUBLIN 
I ( lA f Pe 
lse¢ ’ 
XN \ ne the past ye 
iN Vremint ° 
i Ls thie st septcania i 
eee j 
‘ t ! ! 
tol nb is 
i ius re 1 1 
LONDON hoAkKD 
Pere \ ‘ 
t.¢ 
ida I Arel ‘ 
i i S 
w 1 Q ; 
I 1 
I —Uy ah i i 
ior ti “ 
\ I X 1 \ 
1. RENT st ACHLA 
lbw Act of I’ W 
RCONOMIC LIFE ASSt 
R4 \ 1 t, 
i s 
V l } j 
rb 1 ts D ( 
’ ! \ 
! - av ‘ 
iv ( Ket 
’ n,} I 
! Giyn, Es \ K.S 
{ James J Dow Esq. 1 
\ M 
" rAGES 
Last n 
WEST rates of I 1 t 
SYSTEM 
1k} WHOLE OF THE PROYITS @ 
. 
\ t in n . 
s existence the , sf} 
und in re tic oft us I 
v vy ses bay t " 
s to the exten 
Bon declar i 1 v 
v 1 G5. ¥ cent on the ai 
i mount ‘ 
fore 
nual T me exceeds 
‘ iva it nr 
‘ th i h Li Ass 
lay ra the new ‘al Pr mium rema 
i i ! sub t t he 
effect to 3ist D 1 
in the Division in 186d 
I H s and full poarticula 
ALEXANDER MACDONA ’ 


ypureeys | 


MAPPIN'S 
tAPPIN &3 


nted 
ts. RAZORS Shave well 
s. RAZORS suitable for 
ren Years 









































* SHILLING 


good by the Mak 




























PUBLI 


charge nor } 


frien 






ACQUIRING 


PROSPECTUS of the 


IK 


Charing Cross, London 


RAZORS, 


s , for 
Wi APPIN’S DRESSING CASES AND 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
‘ mis Le ather Dressing Case, titted... 
‘ ntioman's 8 d Leather Dressing Case, fitt 2 
i Leather Travelling 
th 16 Arti cles, Outalde 
Is, Pa it Ink, 
WwW 7 
Gent ing and Dre > 
! i twit ‘ ' 
rent ns i7in. V 
i vy necessary i 
ume! Loather Lady's 
Si i with 14 Art 
pe BO. ccccccccccosesese 
Mou I ther Lady's 
fitted with 16 Articles i 
) a 
ials, Int ght. complete annie S 
Le ather Writing and Dressing Baz 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete........ 
Leve er Lady's Writing and Dvressin az 
ljin ft 1 with 30 Articles, Outside Pocket 
BOR. ncosccvcscecccsceccccce ceece 
Levant Vs ‘ather Lady's Tr vel Dressir 
15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to G 
ttles, Ivory Brushes, very hands 
A costly I k of Engravings, with ices att 
warded by Poston reecipt of Twelve Stamps 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, . 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LON . 
Manufactory— Queen's CurLery As. 3 
JRUPTURES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC Ml AIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 _ ad pert 
be the most effective invention in th r 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spri: so of ° 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being ' 
body, while the requisite resisting po-ver is suy by t 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVI We ng with s0 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be nay 
be worn dn r sicep. A descri e cireula ' 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit: forwards » 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below t 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR WHIT 228, PICCADILLY 
A Single Truss, 16s ? vd 31s. 6d 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6¢ wd. ; postage, Is. Be 
An Umbilical Truss, 42¢. and postage ! z 
made payable to JOHN WHIT 


Post -office orders to be 
Post -office, Piccadilly 
BLAstic STOCKINGS, 


4 &c. for FARTCOSF VEINS 


on like an ne stocking. Price, 
Postace 6d 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 


KN 


TEE-CAPS, 


and all cases 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpe nsive 
from 7s. 6d.t 


an 


WEA 
lare dr 
jhe. eat 


h 
TF 


“nr 
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LEON 


BANKERS, 9, 


and 


M M. LILLO 


Square Clary, Panis 
NIG. G. VOLPE continues to 





Co, 


GIVE 





LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGI Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
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HOWARD SURGREON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
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TION of AKTIFICI - TEETH, fixed without springs, 
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Garden, on the Government Stamp affixed on ca hh box.— 
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By Avoevsrvs GRANVILLE STAPLETON. 
London: Joux W. Parker, and Sox, West Strand. 


HOLY THOUGHTS. : 
Eighth ation, om pocket size, price Is, 6d. bound in 


th, with gilt leaves, | 
| OLY THOUGHTS; or a Treasury 
of True Riches. 


Collected chiefly from our 
Old Writers. 
RivInctons, w 


AMERICA UNDER THE STEW ARTS. 
This day is published in 8vo, with 3 Maps, a Plan, an 
2 Wood-cut Illustrations, price Ls. cloth, 


vo. 
GE C ANNING ae HWIs TIMES. | 
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Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6a 
EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERTENCE 
ve TREATMENT of DISEASE by MEANS 
w ATER. By Anprew Henpexson, M.R.C.S., 
Member of the Pathological Society of London, Con- 
lting Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Esta- 
lishment. 
London: 








Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


TOTES 
» BRIT 
INV ASION 
tematic 
Country, pr 


J 


This day 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
on the DEFENCES of GREAT 
AIN and IRELAND against FOREIGN 
—embracing the only General and Sys. 


Plan for the Permanent Protection of this 


oposed in recent Times. 


By Lieut.-Gey 


Snaw Kennepy, C.B. Colonel of the 47th Re gt. 


OHN Mv RRAY, Alben om: arle Street. 





| re nse at eat Eton, ~ Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham 
College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
1 aylors', City of London School, — h Hospi- 


tal Se hool, E uw h Vi ademy 
ELILLE’ NEW GR ADUATED 
onion. 


THE BEGINNERS OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s, 


ISTORY of NEW "ENGL AND. by EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS, 2s. 
Hl Jonx Goruam Paurrey. Volume the First ; -< ae Re ron = a ee RS. 6s. 6d 
being Vol. I. of the History of New England during 1" ODEL ES 7) POE ‘SIE. 6s. : f , 
the Stewart Dynasty. Wirt Aker and Co, Ave Maria Lane 

London: Loxemanx, Brows, and Co. ua ode . er ee 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “ KEITH 
JOHNSTON'S GENERAL GAZETTEER,” COR- 
In 1 large vol. 8vo, of 1360 pages, comprising about 
50,000 — of Places, price 30s, cloth; or half- 
| 1c TIONARY 
7 Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
World. By Arexanper Kern Jonnston, F.R.S.E. 
F.R.G.S. F.G.S. &c. Geographer at Edinburgh in Or- 
revised to May 1859. 
London : Lonoman, Brows, and Co. 
In 1 vol."price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
Uniform with ‘ mee 8 Series of the Britis! 
COOK. With Steel Portrait and 8 Illustrations. 
A Complete Edition, entirely revised by the Author, 
the Original Four Volumes. 
Also, lately issued at the same price, 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) SONGS, &e. 
London: RovriepGr, Warne, and Rovr.epsGr, 


RECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. | 
russia, 
of GEOGRAPHY, 
cal; forming a complete General Gazetteer of tho 
dinary to her Majesty. New and Cheaper Edition, 
“ELIZA COOK’S POEMS.” 
HE POETICAL “WORKS of ELIZA 
and containing all the matter that was published in 
MOORE’ S (THOMAS) POEMS. 
Farringdon Street. 





BEST POPULAR BOOK ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
In post 8vo, 6s, cloth extra, 

TXHE MICROSCOPE ; its History, Con- 

; struction, and Application. By Janez Hoae, 

Esq. The Fourth and newly revised Edition, with 

Five Hundred Engravings. 

** The experienced microscopist will find in it not 
only much that is new to him, but hundreds of de- 
scriptions aud engravings of objects that, some time 
or other have occupied his attention; whilst the gene- 
ral reader will find in it much instructive information. 
Altogether it is a deservedly popular work, and onc 
which should be found on the shelves of every well- 
furnished library.’’—Lancet, 

London: Rovrpeper, Warner, and Rovrteper, 
Farringdon Street. 





In 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD ; 
their present state of efficiency compared, by 
Hans Bus, M.A. First Lieut. Victoria Rifles, Author 
of ** the Rifle, and How to Use it.” 

General Contents :—The Navies of England, France, 
and other Maritime Powers; French Arse nals and 
Dockyards; Rifled Ordnance ; Introduction of the 
Screw ; New Naval Tacties ; The Board of Admiralty ; 
Manning the English and French Navies; Our Means 
of National Defences; with Authentic Lists, now first 
made public, of the French Navy ; with Illustrations 
and Plans of Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, 
and Toulon. 

London: 





RovriepGr, WaArsk, and Rovriepce, 
Farringdon Street. 

NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 
| adie A WEE K. 
A Miscellany of 
LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, and POPULAR 

INFORMATION, 
To be Illustrated by , 

LEECH, ae ge MILLAIS, HABLOT 

BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &c. &c. 
Will be sahiliehed every Saturday, Price Threepence, 
The First Number will appear on the 2d of July. 

All literary arrangements will be made by the Editor, 
who is to be addressed for the present, through the 
Publishers, Messrs. Brappury and Evans, at their 
Offices, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. The Publish- 
ers will also receive Orders for the Miscellany itself; 
anda limited number of Advertisements for insertion 
in the Wrapper to be issued with it regularly ‘* Oxce 
a Wiex.” 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
In Crown Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


kK, 





AWKSVIEW ; a Family History of 
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Our Own Time. By Hotme Ler, Author of 
“ van Holt’s Daughter,” Xe. crown $vo. cloth 
7 ; or gilt edges, 8s. 
ere is always sunshine somewhere in the 
world.” 
THE GLADIATOR of RAVENNA; a Drama, in 
Five Acts. By Frirpri - <> ALM, translated from the 


German by Professor De ‘our. Crown $vo. cloth, 

3s.6d. © 
London: James Brickwoop, Lovells Court, 

Paternoster Row. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR: TRAVELLERS. 


FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 
ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK.— 
_ English, French, Itali aad and German. 1l8mo. 


HL NDB OK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 


Svo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK 


FOR SWITZERLAND,.— 


THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 
Post Svo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, 


D AUP HINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 
Maps. Po: aes. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
A, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
ICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, Xe. Maps. 

2 vols. Post Svo. 30s. 
HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL,—LIS- 
BON, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 


SOUTH TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 9s, 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO. 


Maps. Post &vo. l2s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
1 peels VESUVIUS, &ec. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 
Bvo. 30s, 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES, Map. 
Post &8vo, 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 
LESTINE.—The PENINSULA of SINAI, EDOM, 
and the SYRIAN DESERT. Maps, 2 vols. Post 


dSvo. 
HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—BOMBAY 
vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 


and MADRAS, Map. 2 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. — THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and 
MACEDONIA, Maps. Post 8vo. lds, 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 


WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. Lis, 


24s. 





THORNDALE: 
Or, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS, 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of ‘“* A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


“Itis long since we have met with a more remark- 
able or worthy book. Mr, Smith is always thoughtful 
and suggestive. He has been entirely successful in 
carrying out his wish to produce a volume, in reading 
which, a thoughtful man will often pause with his 
finger between the leaves, and muse upon what he has 
read. We judge that the book must have been written 
slowly, a at intervals, from its affluence of beautiful 
thought. No mind could have turned off such mate- 
rial with the equable flow of astream. We know few 
works in which there may be found so many fine 


thoughts, light-bringing illustrations, and ha appy tur is 
of expression, to invite the reades’s pencil, "= Frasey’s 
Magazine. 

Wittiam Bi ackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londo: 





HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, —FIN- 
LAND and ICELAND, Maps. Post 8vo. 12s, 


FOR ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON, 
With a Clue Map. I6mo. 5s. 
HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUS- 
SEX. Maps. Post Svo. 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, 


OF WIGHT. 


WILTS, 


Maps. Post 8vo. 


og THE ISLE Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR 
AND SOMERSET. 
HANDBOOK FOR 


WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 
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with coloured Illustrations. 
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“The best book Mr. 


is a work we can recommend. 
refinement in every page.’ 


* Acapital Sporting Novel.” 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL 


in the City 
Josern Cr 


Cambridge and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 
LAN AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Published this day : 


a 
MAURICE’S NEW VOLUME 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


WHAT IS REVELATION ? 


Sermons on the Epiphany; to whiet . are 
etters to a Student of Theology on ti 


Lectures of Mr. Mansel, 
ev. Frepertck Denison Mavnricr, M.A, 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn 
2. 
VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ERIC.” 


Feap.{8vo. cloth. 48, 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. 


By Freveric W. Farrar, 
vw of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Author of “ Eric,” Xe. 
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ls. 6¢ 


cloth, 


Feap. 8:0. 


BROTHERLY COUN SELS TO 


STUDENTS. 


ms Preached in the Chape! of St. Cath. 
llege, Cambridge. 


M.A. 

1 Assistant Tutor of St. Catharine's ¢ 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College 
Gard 


he Rev. Francis J. Jamuson, 


; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
sondon, 


13, Great Marlborough St 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXTEEN YEARS’ OF AN ARTIST'S 
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DRAFT OF SIR BARDLEY 








WILMOWS REFORM BILL. 





Tue question of a Reform Bill must at all events be virtually 
settled this session; that is to say, if the measure itself be not 
introduced, the country must be made aware of the grounds on 
which the new Ministers intend to proceed, and must be satisfied 
that the plan will be of a character really to settle the question. 
We are well aware, that on the possibility of introducing a bill 
this year opinion is divided, even amongst those who are best in~ 
formed with regard to the subject of Reform and to the practica- 
bilities of public business. For our own part we do not think 
that delay is necessary. Deliberation on the subject is a matter 
of the past rather than the future. The great point, as we have 
already said in a separate paper, is to lay down the lines of such 
a measure as shall be calculated to satisfy the expectations of the 
great body of Liberal politicians, to make large provision for ad- 
mitting the better = of the working classes, and yet to keep 
strictly within the limits of the British Constitution as we have 
understood it from time immemorial. Now, in respect to well- 
considered arrangement, largeness of purpose, cireumspection of 
bearing and thoroughly constitutional character, we hold the plan 
proposed by Sir Eardley Wilmot to be the best submitted to the 
public. It would, of course, please us best to see that measure 
taken up by the Houses of Parliament, and, after due delibera- 
tion and perhaps improvement, passed, At all events it shows 
what may be done within the conditions which we have already 
stated. 

In a letter to oursclyes, written from his own residence at 
Bath on the 13th instant, Sir Eardley Wilmot says— “ The 
verdict of the House of Commons having been given against 
the Administration of Lord Derby, the accession of the Liberal 
party to power is a pledge of the speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Reform question. I forward to you the rough draft 
of an Electoral Bill which may not be without its use. It will be 
found to accord in principle with the scheme I submitt.d to the 
public in December last through the medium of a pamphlet, the 
tabular analysis of which appeared in your columns in the fol- 
lowing month. In respect of some of its details the scheme has 
undergone modification in deference to the expression of public 

opinion previously to and during the late debate on Parliamentary 

Reform, evincing that it is a subject which may fairly admit 

of compromise, where such compromise does not involve dere- 

liction of principle, in order to facilitate and expedite the final 
adjustment of a great social question upon the minor sections 
of which so many political differences exist.” 
ELECTORAL REFORM BILL, 13859. 
Arrangement of Sections, 

N.B. The Asterisk at the end of some of the sections denotes that the substance 
of them is to be found in the Government Dill of last session, although the de- 
tails are not identical. 

Preamble—That it is expedient to deprive certain places of the 
right to return respectively two Members to serve in Parliament and 
to restrict the same to the right of returning one Member each; to 
transfer the privilege of returning respectively two Members to certain 
large cities and boroughs in the United Kingdom, which have not 
hitherto possessed the same; to confer the privilege of returning one 
Member respectively upon certain large and flourishing towns hitherto un- 
represented in Parliament; to create a new Metropolitan district in Eng- 
land, and to confer upon it the privilege of returning collectively two 
Members to serve in Parliament, to confer the privilege of returning one 
burgessto serve in Parliamentrespectively uponcertaiy English and Scotch 
Universities hitherto unrepresented; to increase the number of knights 
of the shire in certain counties in England; to extend the elective fran- 
chise to many of her Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom who 
have not hitherto enjoyed the same; to diminish the expenses of Parlia- 
mentary elections; to afford increased facilities for the registration and 
voting of her Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom entitled to vote 
in the election of Members to serve in Parliament; to adopt measures for 
the more effectual repression of electoral bribery and corruption; and to 
establish the mode of recording votes by ballot at Parliamentary elec- 
ions in those constituencies where three-fourths of the registered electors 
require that such should be the mode of taking the electoral votes, 

Section 1. Forty-two English cities and boroughs named in schedule 
A to this act annexed, now respectively returning two members to serve 
in Parliament, from and after the end of the present Parliament to re- 

turn one member each. 

2. The vacant seats for Sudbury and St. Alban’s, four in number, 
named in schedule A annexed to this act, to be transferred to other places 
as in this act hereinafter set out. 

3. Each of the nine cities and boroughs named in schedule B to this 
act annexed, now returning respectively one Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment, from and after the end of the present Parliament, to return re- 
pectively two Members to serve in Parliament. 

4. Each of the places severally and conjointly named in the schedule 





C to this act annexed, from and after the end of the present Parliament, 
to be a borough for the purposes of this act, and to return wr 
one Member to serve in Parliament. The boundaries of such borough | 


to be settled and described by an act to be passed for that purpose in the 
present Parliament, and to be taken as part of this act. 

5. The places named in the schedule D to this act annexed, to be a 
Parliamentary borough, and to return collectively two Members to serve 
in Parliament. The boundaries of such borough to be settled and de- 
scribed as in section 4. 

6. The English Universities and the Scotch Universities named in 
schedule E to this act annexed, to return from and after the end of the 
present Parliament, respectively one burgess to serve in Parliament, 

7. The Southern division of Lancashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire to be respectively divided into two parts. Each part so divided 
from and after the end of the present Parliament, to return respectively 
two knights of the shire to serve in Parliament. The boundaries of moe | 
division and Riding so divided, to be settled and described by an act to be 
passed for that purpose in the present Parliament, and to be taken when 
passed as part of this act. 

8. The divisions of the counties in England named in schedule F. to 
this act annexed, to return respectively from and after the end of the 
present Parliament, three knights of the shire to serve in Parliament. 

9. Future rights of voting in counties, cities, and boroughs defined, 
that is to say, 

For Counties. 

1. Ownership or mortgagee in possession of frechold estate to the value 
of 40s. per annum. 

2. Ownership of copyhold estate to the value of 40s. per annum. 

3. Estates for life or lives of any tenure to the value of 5/. per annum, 

4. Estates for terms of years granted originally for not less than seven 
years, and of which there shall be an unexpired residue of not less than 
four years in lands and tenements of any tenure, of not less than 102, per 
annum. 

5. Tenant occupations of lands and tenements, or either of them, of the 
clear yearly value of not less than 20/. 

6. Beneficial enjoyment of yearly income arising from the public funds, 
or East India Company’s stock or shares, or from the stock or shares of 
the Bank of England, standing in the name of the fundholder, or where- 
from he receives yearly interest, to the amount of not less than 10/, per 
annum.* 

7. Beneficial enjoyment of pension, pay, or superannuation allowance, 
in respect of past employment in the Military, Naval, East Indian, or 
Civil Service, the pensioner or payee being no longer employed in such 
service, to the amount of not less than 20/. per annum.* 

8. Payment of Income-tax to any amount. 

9. A qualitication by education entitling the possessor to vote, when 
not otherwise on any register in respect of his being a graduate of any 
University in the United Kingdom, or an ordained priest or deacon of the 
Church of England; or a minister of any other religious denomination 
appointed either alone or with not more than one colleague, to the charge 
of any chapel or place of worship, and officiating as the minister thereof ; 
or a barrister-at-law, or sergeant-at-law, or advocate in any of the inns 
of court in the United Kingdom, or a certificated pleader or conveyancer, 
or a certificated attorney or solicitor, or writer to the signet in the United 
Kingdom; or a commissioned officer, either on full or half-pay, in her 
Majesty’s Military or Naval Service ; or a member of the medical profes- 
sion registered under the provisions of the Medical Act 1858 ; or a school- 
master holding a certificate from the Committee of her Majesty’s Council 
of Education; and for 





Cities and Boroughs. 

1, Every householder assessed to the relief of the poor, who shall have 
= the rate so assessed for one year prior to registration and who shall 
1ave resided as such householder within the city or borough for two years 
prior to registration, although not in the same dwelling-house, 

2. Beneticial enjoyment of personal property from the publie funds, &e. 
(as in the counties.) 

3. Beneticial enjoyment of pensions, &c. (as in the counties.) 

4. Payment of Income-tax (as in the counties.) 

5. Qualification by education (as in the counties.) 

6. Freeholders, in cities being counties of themselves, freemen, burgag 
tenants, burgesses, liverymen, potwallers, scot and lot voters, or other- 
wise, as reserved by the 2d William IV. chap, 45, 3lst to 35th section. 
And 

For Universities. 

Members of Conyocation in the United Kingdom, resident and non-resi- 

dent. 

Section 10. Definition of dwelling-house for the purposes of this act. 

11. Possession for a certain period essential to right of voting— i. ¢. 
for owners, six months; for occupiers, twelve months ; for the recipi- 
ents of personalty from funds, pensions, or pay, twelve months. * 

12. Payment of Poor-Rates by occupiers for one year before registra- 
tion necessary. * 

13. Owner or occupier of lands or tenements in succession may be re- 
gisterc d.* 

14. Provision as to joint ownership or joint occupation. * 

15. Payment of assessed taxes as a condition precedent to registration 
no longer necessary. * 

16. Certificate of receipt of dividends, annuity, interest, pension, or 
pay, to be given to recipient by proper authorities and to be annexed to 
the claim deposited with the overseer. * 

17. Overseers to ascertain by circular sent every year to the proper 
authorities, if yearly income continues to amount to the sum legally re- 
quired; so as to maintain qualification of voter. * 

18. Mode of transmitting such circulars and replies. * 
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19. Certificates to be annexed by overseers to original claims, and an- 
nually produced in the Registration Courts. * 

20. Mode of making claims in respect of income arising from personal 
property, pensions, &c., as in Schedule G.* 

21. Persons giving false certificates, or forging the same, or signa- 
tures therto, or making use of the same, knowing them to be forged, 
guilty of misdemeanour. * 

22 to 34. Sections regulating the registration. * 

35. Affidavits and affirmations admissible in the courts held by re- 
yising barristers. * 

36. Revising barrister to have power in certain cases to amend the 
qualification of the voter.* 


to have power to subpoena witnesses to attend in the Courts of Revising 
Barristers. Fine on witnesses not attending after service of subpoena 
on them, and on tender of their reasonable expenses. * 

88. Revising Barristers to award costs not exceeding 45/. in cases of 
frivolous and vexatious objections.* (Now 20s.) 

39. Persons abandoning objections to give notice of abandonment one 
week before holding of registration courts, and in such case to incur no 
costs. * 

40, 41, 42. As to county and borough registers. 
schedules H. and KX. 

43. Polls to be taken in every parish in counties by overseers. Vestry 
room to be used for that purpose. Polling-book to be transmitted im- 
mediately after the close of poll to the Clerk of the Peace, and by him to 
the returning officer. 

44, Where no vestry room exists, room to be hired by overseers. No 
booths to be erected, except for nomination and declaration of poll ; cost 
of hiring rooms to be defrayed out of county rate. Rooms to be hired 
in cities and boroughs at contested elections for the purpose of polling, 
instead of booths being erected. 

45, 46, 47. Regulating the use of voting papers in clections for the 
Universities. Forms as in schedule Z. 

48. Voting twice at an election, or forging signature to voting 
paper, or falsely assuming authority to sign voting paper, or transmit- 
ting forged voting paper, or unlawfully preventing a voter from voting, 
to be a misdemeanour. 

49. Expenses of voting papers to be borne by candidates for whom 
the votes so transmitted are recorded. 

50. Payment of travelling expenses of voters by candidates or on their 
behalf, to be illegal, personal canvass of voters by candidates, to be il- 
legal. 

51, Candidates elected before taking their scat to make a declaration 
that they have been neither directly nor indirectly parties, or privy to or 
cognizant of any corrupt practice previously to or at the time of or sub- 
sequent to the election at which they have been returned to the existing 
Parliament, and that they have not and will not incur or defray any 
illegal expenses with reference to such election. 

52. As to enlarging the boundaries of certain boroughs, in which the 
population has greatly increased. 

53, Until such enlargement old boundaries to be in force. 
W. 4, c. 64.) 

54, Members accepting offices of profit under the Crown not to vacate 
their seats, excepting such as are her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers. 

55. New rights of voting, and variation of rights of voting, to take ef- 
fect at the first election following the registration, to be made imme- 
diately after the passing of this act. 

56. Until new registers framed, old registers to be in force. 

57. The provisions of the Registration Act, 6 Vict., chap. 18, where 
not hereby repealed, to be available for the purposes of this act. 

58, 59, 60. Establishing and regulating the taking of votes by ballot, 
in those constituencies, wherein three-fourths of the electors require 
that the votes should be so taken. 


. , 
Forms as in 


(2 and 3 


61. In all other constituencies the votes to be recorded openly, except | 


where voting-papers are admissible. 


62. All Election-laws to remain in force except where repealed by this | 
act. * 

63. Interpretation Clause. 

64. Short Title of Act, “ Electoral Reform Act, 1859.” 


Schedule A. 


Andover Grantham Maldon Thetford 
Bodmin Guildford Malton Totnes 
Bridport Harwich Marlborough Wells 
Bridgnorth Honiton Marlow Weymouth 


Isle of W.)Windsor 
Wycombe —42 seats. 


Hertford 
Huntingdon 


Newport 
Peterborough 


Juckingham 
Chichester 


Chippenham Knaresborough Richmond Vacant 
Cirencester Leominster Ripon Sudbury and St. Al- 
Cockermouth Lewes Stamford ban’s.... 4 
Devizes Lichfield Tamworth — 
Dorchester Ludlow Tewkesbury 16 
Evesham Lymington Tavistock 

Schedule B. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Dudley Rochdale 
Bury Mudderstield Aberdeen 
Cheltenham Salford Dundee. 

Schedule C. 
Barnsley Gravesend Mansfield Torquay 
Birkenhead Hartlepool Ramsgate-cum-Mar- Wednesbury-cum- 
Burnley Keighley gate West Bromwich, 
Congleton Leamington St. Helens Wisbeach 
Croydon Loughborough Staleybridge 
Doneaster Louth Trowbridge 

Schedule D. 
Chelsea Hammersmith Kensington. 


Schedule EF. 
London 
Edinburgh 

Schedule F. 
Derbyshire, 8.D. Essex, 8.D. Gloucestershire, W.D. 
Lincolnshire, N.D. Norfolk, E.D. Somersetshire, W.D. 

Schedule G.—Form of claim for vote on account of income arising out of 
personal estate, Ke. 
Schedules H, and K.—Forms of claims, objections, qualification register, 

yoting register, list of free men, list of educational voters, &c, 


Durham Aberdeen 


Glasgow. 


Schedule L.—Forms of application for voting paper, of voting paper, &c. | 











SUPPLEMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE 
AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 


Under this title appears a blue-book of unusual interest, containing 


| despatches from our Foreign Office, the answers from countries 
involved in the present war, and instructions of the Secreta 


for Foreign Affairs ; the whole forming a complete history of the diplo- 
matic struggle which preceded the Italian war. There are some fiyg 
hundred and thirty documents, extending over more than four hundred 
folio pages, and reaching in peint of date from the Ist of January till the 
5th of May. To give our readers a good digest of this enormous masg 


\ aoe ; ! | of historical evidence, we will arrange the leading facts under three 
37. Persons objected to, or objecting to others in respect of their votes, | 


periods, into which they fall most conveniently. 
I. 

Period the first, dating from the beginning of the year till the middle 
of February, the time of Lord Cowley’s departure for Vienna, gives g 
distinct picture of the impression which the increasing rumours of war 
and actual preparation for it made on the English Government. Ear 
Malmesbury, hearing at the same time from Paris, Turin, and Vienna, 
that things begin to look more and more warlike, sends pressing de. 
spatches to the British Envoys at those Courts, entreating them to re. 
present the danger of a European conflict. Under date of January 10, 
the Earl writes to Lord Cowley— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government received and hailed with sincere satisfaction 
the assurances with which, in 1852, the Emperor of the French consecrated 
his election to the throne. Those assurances were, that his Imperial Ma. 
jesty would observe and maintain the treaties which were then the law of 
Europe, and her Majesty’s Government are bound to say that no pledge was 
ever more faithfully and loyally kept. 

** The European benctit of an unbroken alliance between England and 
France has been the result of that honourable policy, and her Majesty's 
Government, who believe that the peace of Europe is ever in the hands of 
those two great empires, feel the dec pest anxiety whenever France appears 
likely to be in hostility with any of the great Powers of the Continent. 

** Her Majesty’s Government must state to your Excellency that, in the 
evident ill-humour displayed reciprocally between France and Austria at 
this moment, they can conceive no great national question or interest in- 
volved which can reasonably cause such a fecling. No portion of the ter- 
ritory of either is threatened by the other; no commercial privileges are 
asked or refused by either; no point of national honour is at stake in either 
country. 

**The solution of a sentiment which has apparently brought these two 
States to the verge of collision appears to her Majesty’s Government to be 
found in mutual faults of temper and indiserction on the part of the two 
Governments, and neither party appears disposed to make such sacrifices as 
would put an end to the panic which they have caused and the practical 
evils which they may create. 

“Ttis under these circumstances that ‘an impartial state like England 
is justified in proffering to her two allies [the best and most sincere advice 
that she can give, 

**T repeat that I trust to your Excellency to perform this duty, andl 
hope you will not omit to point out to the French Government that, while 
no French interest is at stake between France and Austria, there is a State 
and there are persons who, to increase its territory and fortify their personal 
position, ardently desire to involve two powerful,empires in a war from 
which they expect to obtain those results. 

“That war, if it be what is expected, namely an Italian war, can neither 
be short nor decisive, It may begin as a conflict in which three monarch- 
ies are engaged, but looking at the soil on which it will be waged, and the 
elements which it will contain, it must before long expand into a war of 
opinions. Among these theories your Excellency may be assured that 
those of a republican hue will not be the faintest. 

“Of such a war France would have to bear the heaviest expenditure of 
blood and treasure against a foe possessing great military power, and a de- 
termination to use it to the last; while the phases of the contest would give 
new life to that dreaded class who look in auarchy alone for a realization of 
their avarice or ambition. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government have already pressed upon Austria analo- 
gous advice, and they believe that they will also be aided in their counsels 
by the Court of Russia. 

‘** Her Majesty’s Government would wish your Excellency to go further, 
and frankly to enter into the present state of Italy with the French Go- 
vernment. Iam aware from the conversation which Lord Clarendon held 
lately at Compiégne with the Emperor, and which his Lordship repeated to 
me, that his Imperial Majesty has long looked at the internal state of Italy 
with interest and anxiety. It may be, although I have no reason for be- 
lieving such is the ease, that he imagines that in a war with Austria, and 
having Sardinia as an ally, he may play the important part of the regene- 
rator of Italy. If so, the treaties of 1815 must be effaced, for such a redis- 
tribution of territory could not be effected without the consent of the parties 
to those treaties. But those compacts have insured to Europe the longest 
peace on record, and, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government, still an- 
swer their original purpose in maintaining the balance of power. ; 

“*T would not, however, have your Excellency believe that her Majesty's 
Government are indifferent to the just discontent which affects a large por- 
tion of the Italian populations. Yet it is not in a war between France and 
Austria that their relief is to be found. Such a war may bring about a 
change of masters, but assuredly it will not give them independence, and 
without independence liberty is hopeless,”’ 

To which he adds, in another despatch, dated January 12— 

‘“‘It should appear to Austria and France, the two great Roman Ca- 
tholic empires, after mature counsel on the subject, that any modification 
of the existing territorial arrangements in Central Italy would be likely to 
contribute to the peace of the country and the good government of the 
people, her Majesty’s Government would be prepared, in conjunction with 
the other Powers by whom the present order of things was established in 
1815, to give their best consideration to any measures calc ulated, Ww ithout 
enfeebing the spiritual power of the Pope, to effect objects so desirable in 
the interests of emnssity, and so important as regards the general peace of 
Europe.” ‘ 

In this same despatch the noble carl reviews the whole Italian question 
in a very lucid manner, though, of course, from the Tory point of view. 

‘* It is impossible to deny that a war once begun in Italy would soon as- 
sume the character of a revolutionary contest, and no human foresight can 
perceive what results would remain to Europe when, after a long and Ge 
perate contest, the combatants had sunk from exhaustion into peace. oom 
a war, however begun at first, would soon be adopted as one of dynasties 
and opinions, in which exiled eee and every class of political theo- 
rist, would see the possible realization of their wishes. ote 

‘“*1t cannot be predicated that France would be a gainer from such a pe 
of things. On the contrary, it is probable that she would be far from _ 
ing her account init. But itis certain that Austria, even if she were to 
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come out of the contest triumphant, would suffer to an irreparable extent in 
all her material interests. 

“It is with sincere pleasure that her Majesty’s Government pay a just 
tribute to Austria, by admitting that the government of her Italian pro- 
vinces has been conducted by the Archduke Viceroy with great ability, and 
in a spirit of conciliation and liberality which does his Imperial Highness 
the greatest honour. Her Majesty’s Government ardently trust that in the 
interests of the Italians themselves and of the peace of Europe, the Austrian 
Government will continue to pursue a course which cannot fail to bring to 
its side the public opinion of impartial and independent states. It appears 
to her Majesty’s Government to be of paramount importance at this critical 
moment for Austria to enlist public opinion in her cause, and to take more 
than common care to avoid every act that could possibly be construed into a 
wilful offence to those states, who may, perhaps, desire a quarrel with her. 
Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, urge your Lordship to take every 
opportune occasion to impress this truth on the Austrian Government. 

“Your Lordship will frankly tell Count Buol that should such a struggle 
as we deprecate be the result of the present estrangement between France 
and Austria, England would remain a neutral spectator of the contest, and 
that in no case would public opinion in this country render it possible for 
her to assist Austria as against her own subjects, if the contest assumed the 
aspect of a revolution of her Italian provinces against her Government. 

“ The public opinion in England has a natural tendency to sympathize 
with Italian nationalities, but her Majesty’s Government believe that those 
sympathies would not be aroused to any active form against Austria, unless 
Austria pe hersel! patently in the wrong, and either became an aggressor 
or gave France or Sardinia a fair excuse for beginning a war. 

** Her Majesty’s Government do not deny that Austria has cause of un- 
easiness in Italy, but they maintain that it cannot be mitigated or removed 
by plunging into war with France or Sardinia. If Austria and France could 
be induced to take a just estimate not only of their own political interests 
but of the course which would most effectually contribute to the happiness 
of the Italian populations throughout the whole extent of the peninsula, 
her Majesty’s Government feel that the work would be already half accom- 
plished, and the rest of Europe, instead of looking forward with anxiety to 
the future, would onlyzhave to congratulate itself on the prospect at length 
opening to them of Italian regeneration unstained by deeds of violence and 


bloodshed. 


** No one looking on the state of Italy can doubt that many causes of just | 


discontent are to be found in the general administration of the « ountry, and 
her Majesty’s Government, sympathizing, as they unquestionably do, with 
the sufferings of the Italian population, would gladly lend their best efforts 
to produce an amelioration in the existing state of things, But they know 
that such amelioration can never be effected, with any certainty of perma- 
nency, by war. It may produce a change of masters, but it will not confer 
independence : it may, perhaps, contribute to the elevation of some fortu- 


nate individuals, but it will insure the disorganization of the whole social | 


system, and indefinitively retard the material improvement of the Italian 
population. 

**On the other hand, her Majesty’s Government entertain but little 
doubt that if Austria and Franee—the former an Italian, and both Roman 
Catholic states—laying aside mutual suspicion, were to join heartily with a 
view to promote, by peaceful means, the regeneration of Italy, their com- 
bined influence would speedily eilect a change in the present unhappy stat 
of affairs, and contribute to establish contidence between rulers and their 
subjects. 

“* Her Majesty’s Government have not failed to press upon the Govern- 
ment of France considerations such as these, and they have not hesitated to 
express their conviction that France, though she may have no material stake 
at issue, could have little or nothing to gain in an Italian war.” 

To these representations, the answer is in substance the same 
from all sides; viz., all the parties represent that they are 

quite willing to keep peace provided their adversaries are also 
willing to do the like. There is, however, a considerable difference 
in the tone and manner of these replies; for whereas the language 
of the Sardinian and French Governments is courteous and polite in 
the extreme, that of the Austrian Cabinet is arrogant and snappish to 
a high degree. In a personal interview of Lord Cowley with the Empe- 
ror of the French, the latter explains his policy in a very straightfor- 
ward manner. ‘ My sympathies,” says his Majesty, [ Despatch of Janu- 
ary 19,] “have always been and still are with Italy. I regret that 
Lombardy should be in the possession of Austria, but I cannot and do 
not dispute the right of the latter. 1 respect existing treaties, becaus 


they are the only landmarks we have. So long \ustria remains with- 
in her own frontiers, she is, of course, mistress to do as she pleases.” 
To which Count Walewski added, in another conversation, “ he would 


guarantee there would be no interference from France as long as Austria 
did not disturb the peace.” 

On the other side, the Cabinet of Vienna, though professing the same 
desire of preserving tranquillity, is evidently not so frank. This is 
visible in all the despatches from Lord Loftus, and chiefly in one [Janu- 
ary 20,] in which a personal meeting between the British Envoy and 
Count Buol is related. This despatch is so important that we cannot 


refrain from giving the best part of it. After listening to our Foreign 
Secretary's message with “ deepest interest” 
Count Buol commenced by stating that, as I had not made a formal 





communication to him of this despatch (for such I stated had not been my 
instruction), he should not reply to it in any formal manner, but merely 


consider it, and refer to it, in the light of remarks which I addressed to him 


in the course of conversation, He expressed himself as fully sensible of the 
kind and friendly motives which had moved her Majesty’s Government to 
offer their advice and counsel at the present critical moment, and he appre- 
ciated the cordial and sincere interest which they evinced for Austria. But 
he could not conceal from me his fears, that the opinions set forth in your 


Lordship’s despatch might produce more harm than good if these sam 
views and opinions had been likewise expressed at Paris and Turin. * In 
fact,’ said his Excellency, ‘I regret that you have read that despatch to 
me; I regret also that it has been written. If,’ continued Count Buol, ‘ you 
wish to preach peace and to prevent war, address yourselves with firmness 
to France and Piedmont. We are not meditating war; we shall not be the 
aggressors. Tell the Emperor Louis Napoleon that Great Britain will not 
passively look on if his Majesty should commence hostilities. Say to him 
that should he take such a course it will be at his own risk and perii. On 
the other hand, warn King Victor Emmanuel that England will not sanction 
any act of wilful aggression, undertaken in full peace, by Piedmont against 
Austria, If Great Britain is prepared to hold this language, no war will 
arise.’ 

‘In referring to that portion of the despatch respecting any possible ter- 
ritorial change which might be deemed desirable by all parties in Central 
Italy, his Excellency stated with some emphasis that he considered this 
— as a most dangerous doctrine, and as subversive of the treaties of 

815. 


‘‘ I stated to Count Buol that your Lordship’s intention and wish was not 
to inflame the Italian mind, or to raise hopes which could not be —— 
realized. Your Lordship had given the soundest advice to the Cabinet of 
Turin not to commit any wilful infraction of the peace, and you had depre- 
cated in the strongest terms any attempt to carry out the reforms required 
in Italy by physical force, and had advocated at Paris, as well as here, the 
desirableness of an harmonious understanding between Austria and France 
on the affairs of Italy.” 

«+ There are,’ I observed to his Excellency, ‘two courses to pursue with 
respect to Italy, where the present state of things is intolerable sand cannot 
last. The reforms, which must inevitably be made, can be effectedby peace- 
ful negotiation, and the establishment of a complete agreement between 
Austria and France, with far more chance of eventual success than by the 
ruinous action of war. Such is the course urged on your attention and re- 
commended by her Majesty’s Government, The other course and y | al- 
ternative, must be, eventually, revolution and war; and I have no doubt 
that your Excellency will agree that the remedy in the last alternative is 
as dangerous as the evil which it seeks to cure.’ I recalled to him the opin- 
ions enunciated at the Conference of Paris, when the continued occupation 
of the Roman States was acknowledged to be an irregular state of things 
which could not last and served only to perpetuate the bad government of 
those States. It amounted almost to an annexation, which was opposed to 
the spirit of the European treaties. If, therefore, I said, you wil do no- 
thing by peaceful means, and in concert with France, for the amelioration of 
the Italian Governments, be assured that a war will be inevitable, and no 
human foresight can tell to what ultimate changes it may lead, You reply, 
‘we shall not begin war. We do not meditate any aggression.’ But let me 
tell you that at this moment the decision of peace or war is no longer within 
the hands of the Governments, but is transferred into those of the Mazzini 
and Revolutionary party, whose aim has always been to bring about a breach 
between France and Austria for the attainment of their own ends. You are 
therefore playing the game of the Revolutionary party, and you will inevit- 
ably fall into the trap which they have laid. f 

* «How so!’ said his Excellency. I replied, by loudly declaring your 
intention of giving succour to the minor independent States of Italy, you 
will give a pretext for others to oppose such intervention, and you thus place 
it in the hands of Mazzini, by getting up some disturbance in Parma or 
Modena, to bring about that very collision with Piedmont, and probably, 
also, with France, which that party are desirous for. If your Excellency, 
I continued, gives me the assurance that in no case wil! Austria move a sol- 
dier across her frontier in Italy without previous concert with France, then 
hall consider that war may be averted. 

‘No, said Count Buol, I cannot give you that assurance, for it would be 
a surrender of our sovereign power, 

** And,” continued his Exceliency, after some further conversation— 

“The truth is, we can never come to an understanding with France on 
Italian affairs, for we start from two different points: first, we do not con- 
| sider France to be an Italian Power; secondly, France sympathizes with 
| and protects the cause of nationalities, whereas we support that of the Sove- 
reigns, Governments, and of l’ordre établi; therefore there can be no basis 
on which to found a concert or perfect codperation, Nor is it necessary. It 
is a great mistake to think that Italy requires change. If Italyis left quiet, 
if agitation is put down, and if the hopes of certain parties who only seek 
their own aggrandizement are annulled, there will be no commotion, no war 
in Italy, and no cause for the measures which are counselled in the despateh 
you have read to me,”’ 

From this and similar utterances, it appears all but certain that 
Austria was resolved on drawing the sword long before she sent her 
famous ultimatum. 
| Il, 

Lord Malmesbury, seeing that his circular despatches—more philo- 
sophic in their reasoning then energetic in tone—were of not the slight- 
est effect in altering the political state of affairs, determined on sending 
Earl Cowley to Vienna, this time rightly judging that the question of 
peace or war now mainly depended on the Austrian Government, The 
second part of the diplomatic struggle begins here; and the despatches 
of this period, extending from about the middle of February to the mid- 
dle of March, detail the whole of the efforts made by the British 
| Government and Earl Cowley to bring the Austrian Government to more 
concilatory views than those hitherto professed, The mission of the no- 
ble Earl, as we see it defined in Lord Malmesbury’s own writing, [Fe- 
bruary 22,] was to be “ perfectly confidential and not official,” and he 
was morcover instructed not to * originate’ any proposals, but merely to 
“communicate the French opinions and those of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the state of Italy to the Austrian Government, and ascertain 
from Count Buol how far his own are reconcileable with these.” But even 
in this undertaking, modest as it was, our English Foreign Secretary 
completely failed. The mission of the noble Earl was entirely fruitless 
although as he himself mentions, “hardly a day intervened (during 
more than a fortnight) in which I have not had long conversations with 
Count Buol.”’ Nevertheless no satisfactory assurances of any kind, be- 
yond mere yague promises of keeping peace, could be got from the 
Austrian Minister. The celebrated Four Points, ist, the evacuation of 
the Roman States by the Austrian as well as French troops; 2d, the in- 
troduction of reform in the same States; 3d, a security for the better re- 
lation between the Governments of Austria and Sardinia; 4th, the abro- 
gation or modification of the Austro-Italian treaties of 1847, were dis- 
cussed [ Despatch of March 29,] in an off-hand manner by Count Buol, he 
neither promising nor granting anything, but maintaining unceasingly 
that the source of all the political troubles of the time was in Piedmont 
} and France, an 
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1 not in Austria 
| While thus the negotiations were going on at Vienna, the like efforts 
| for peace were made by the British Cabinet at Turin, with however, no 
better result. One of the causes of this, perhaps, was that Sir James 
Hudson showed h lf very sceptical in respect to the possibility of a 
coming war. “I an t one of those,” he writes, (Turin, March 6] 
who believe in this immediate general Italian revolution. Seven years 
of bad wine crops, silk crops, and corn crops, with heavy taxation, have 
reduced the Northern Italians to skin and bone. Any traveller must 
have remarked the rags of the peasant, the worn-out horses and carts, 
and the absence of gentlemen’s equipages at the Corsos of Milan, Brescia, 
Verona, and Bologna. And the Sardinian Government know as well as 
I do, that if they cross the Ticino, they will find empty treasuries, a 
| famished people, and comparatively speaking few resources.” Besides, 
it clearly appears irom the despatches of Sir James Hudson, that Count 
Cavour, though always declining to give way before Austrian demands, 
| did all in his power to meet the just wishes of the British Government, 
and was ever courteous in his intercourse with its Plenipotentiary. 
} Among other incidents, on one important occasion, when the question of 
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calling out the Sardinian contingents had been raised in the Chambers, 
and ultimately voted in the affirmative, Count Cavour, on the entreaties 
of Sir James Hudson to postpone the decree, ‘said he had a heavy re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders, but would delay the measure for a 
week in the hope that Lord Cowley’s mission might lead to a better state 
of things. 


Il, 

Earl Cowley returned to London March 14, and after an interview 
with the Foreign Secretary went back to his post at Paris. Here 
the third period of the diplomatic prelude to the war begins. If nothing 
else, the British Envoy to Vienna had brought back with him the notion 
that a Congress might yet settle the disturbed state of European affairs, 
and accordingly for about two months and a half there was a terrific in- 
terchange of notes on this subject between England and the different Go- 
vernments of the continent. ‘There are printed in the Correspondence at 
least three hundred despatches of this kind—all wearisome beyond des- 
scription; but to any reader of these documents it must be evident from | 
the beginning that the task of forming either a Congress, or a ‘Con- 
| 





ference,” as some wanted to call it, had always small chance of success. 
Lord Cowley and the Earl of Malmesbury appear, in this interminable 
interchanges of despatches, the only two who never lose patience and 
who kept on hoping against hope. Among all the rest of the diplomatic 
correspondents a kind of impatience is visible at thus being played with, | 
on the eve of more serious affairs. For while at this period long and 
unmeaning official notes were gravely handed about between Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers, an undercurrent of small yet far more important | 


elapse before the new force becomes efficient. 
above §,000,000/, a year for an efficient Navy, and we are far 
from having got one. England has a right to expect that, how- 


a 
namely, the irresolution and want of energy of our late Ministry, and 
its evident partiality for Austria. Both these characteristics are visible 
in almost every line of the despatches coming from and returning to 
Downing Street; and visible, not less, in the effect or rather want of 
effect which these documents exercised abroad. It is but too certain 
that this correspondence will by no means heighten the prestige of Great 
Britain in the eyes of cither of the belligerent parties. 


BOOKS. 


STATE OF OUR SEA-DEFENCES AGAINST INVASION,* 


“A Navat Peer” inclines to the opinion that England would be 
safer from invasion without any navy, for in that case we should 
have a large army, inland fortifications, entrenched camps, and 
all other requisite land defences ; whereas, we now dispense with 
all these in reliance upon our fleet, which is never ready for any 
sudden call. He acknowledges the improvements made by the 
late Administration; but even these, he says, help to prove his 
case, seeing what a long time it has taken us to increase oyy 
Navy, (even on an emergency,) and the time which must sti] 
We are paying 




























messages was dropping in from other sides into the ‘* Correspondence.” 
Her Majesty’s Consul General at Venice reports [March 8] that ‘ some 
fresh bodies of troops have been poured into the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory ; additions made to the fortifications round Venice, and some 
new stockaded forts have been erected on some of the islands at the head 
of the Adriatic.’ Likewise Vice-Consul Lever at Spezia writes [March 
22] that the authorities of that town are enlisting volunteers ‘ for the war 
with Austria ; a struggle which they assume as certain.” Finally, there 
is a most significant despatch from Lord Augustus Loftus at Vienna 
{March 31] in which the concluding lines are, “ lam free to confess to 
your Lordship that there is but little confidence felt here, cither in the 
mind of the Sovereign, of the Government, or of the public, in the 
eventual maintenance of peace. It is generally suspected that the pro- 


posed negotiations are mercly undertaken with a view to gain time.” 


Under the influence then of this suspicion, Austria at length began the 
war; began it, as we see from the correspondence, most deliberately. As 
far back as the beginning of April, Lord Augustus Loftus had a conver- 
sation with Count Buol, { April 6] in which the latter exclamed, “ If war 
is to be, we prefer to have it now. We cannot endure this continued sus- 
pense, this continued armed peace, which is more prejudicial to the 
country than war.” ‘On this, the Earl of Malmesbury informs Lord 
Cowley at Paris, [April 11] that ‘“ Her Majesty’s Government is under 
eonsiderabie apprehension lest the Cabinet of Vienna should commit it- 
self by some precipitate act ;” which, indeed, proved to be the case im- 
mediately after. Ina despatch of Count Buol to Count Apponyi, dated 
April 12, and laid before the Secretary of Foreign Affairs a few days 


after, we find the official announcement of the intended ultimatum. 
“The Emperor, our august master, owes it to his dignity and to the safety 
of his Empire, to put an end to so intolerable a state of things, by him- 
self undertaking (en prenant lui-méme en main) the question of the dis- 
armament of Piedmont.” The chief effect of this notification on Lord 
Malmesbury is, that he at once writes to Mr. West, [April 16.] “It 
seems to her Majesty’s Government that the Cabinet of Turin would do 
well to anticipate the Austrian summons,” and the noble Earl at 
the same date informs Lord Augustus Loftus that “ther Majesty's 
Government see no objection to Austria asking Sardinia to disarm, 
if the demand is combined with a statement of the offer of Aus- 
tria to admit the principle of a general disarmament.” Thus 
backed, Austria was evidently ready to throw the gauntlet, when at the 
last hour an unforeseen circumstance retarded the act for a short while, 
Piedmont, trembling at the brink of hostilities, gave way. ‘* Since France 
unites itself with England,” wrote Count Cavour, [telegram, April 19] 
“in demanding from Piedmont previous disarmament, the Government 
of the King, while foreseeing this measure may have disagreeable con- 
sequences for the tranquillity of Italy, yet declares itself ready to submit 
to it. ‘“ But this evidently did not suit the intentions of Austria who, as 
Connt Buol himself declared, preferred an immediate war. In spite, 
therefore, of the pacific and even humble behaviour of Sardinia, the 
Kaiser’s threatening ultimatum was forwarded to Turin. This stroke was 
most unexpected even to the French Government, ‘ It has become impos- 
sible to understand the proceedings of Austria.” (C’est d ne plus rien com- 


prendre aux facons de faire de ? Autriche) writes the Duke of Malakoff 


early on the morning of the 21st of April, from Albert Gate House ; add- 
ing, “ Public opinion in England will stigmatize, I hope, the conduct of 
Austria in this circumstance.” The immediate consequence of the ulti- 
matum was that the Emperor Napoleon sent orders to Toulon the same 
day, [April 21] to embark all the troops in the south of France, so as to 
be ready to put to sea for Genoa at a moment's notice. But the British 
Government, even now, [April 21] “still cherish the hope that Austria 
may be induced to refer her differences with other powers to the friendly 
mediation of am impartial and disinterested ally.” 

This hope, it seems, the British Foreign Secretary kept on “ cherish- 
ing,” in spite of all facts to the contrary, and even after actual 
hostilities had broken out. But the ‘impartial and disinterested ally” 
evidently was not understood, or at least not appreciated to his full 
value, by either party ; for from this point the correspondence of Lord 
Malmesbury with his agents abroad (never distinguished for great 
energy or clearness of view,) grows feebler and fecbler, until it sinks at 
the end of the blue-book, into a mere tittle-tattle of small news. Here 
isa mee of the latter from Sir James Hudson at Turin, in a de- 
spatch about six lines long, dated April 27—‘ Baron Kellersberg and 
Chevalier Ceschi di Santa Croce, left Turin, on their return to Lombardy 
at six o'clock, by a special train for Alessandria, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Stradella and Pavia, accompanied as far as the frontier by Co- 
lone] Govone of the Sardinian staff.” It is only to be hoped that details 
like these were not carried by special messengers; otherwise there is no 
harm likely to accrue from them. 

To sum up the contents of the “ Correspondence respecting the Affairs 
of Italy,” it may be said that, if nothing else, they prove two great facts, 





ever great or sudden might be the hostile preparations of foreign 


| powers, our navy should be fully prepared to keep pace with 


them and baflle them; but the spasmodic efforts which haye 
recently been made to recover our lost superiority at sea have 
not yet realized this expectation, nor are they such as be- 
come ‘ the first maritime power.” We are prone to believe what 
we wish, and there has been no lack of official fictions to pamper 
our most dangerous delusions, Last year, during a threatening 
crisis, Mr. Disraeli told his constituents that ‘‘ We could man 
with able seamen, in twenty-four hours, the most powerful fleet 
that ever rode upon British waters.” That Mr. Disraeli did not 
know what he was talking about was proved soon after by the 
official statement of his colleague, Sir John Pakington: we could 
not do any such thing then, nor evey now after more thana 
year’s preparation. 

** It is worth mentioning here, that about the time when an English 
Minister was making //s statement of our invulnerability, a French naval 
officer was upon a mission to this country, which brought him into contact 
with an English officer peculiarly and officially conversant with our mari- 
time population. The Frenchman, referring to the immense number of our 
merchant seamen, observed that in practice they were not, as in France, 
available for manning our ships of war. This was admitted by the British 
officer, who qualified the admission by saying that although we could not 
get men at the beginning of a war, yet we should after a time; and that of 
course it would always be our policy to prevent any other power obtaining 
command of the Channel. ‘ Obtaining command of the Channel !’ said the 
French officer, ‘ France could do so at any time, under her present arrange- 
ments, or rather, Aas command of the Channel at this moment.’ ” 

To have command of the Channel is to have the power of sud- 
denly throwing an army of fifty or sixty thousand men on our 
coast. The Prince de Joinville regards the embarkation of such 
an army and all their accompaniments as ‘une chose trés simple 
et trés facile pour la France,” and if it met with no obstruction at 
sea it would reach our shores in six hours. As we could not fore- 
tell where it;would land there would be no opportunity for collect- 
ing an army at the point of disembarkation. In his speech on the 
Militia Bill in 1852 Lord Palmerston said ‘* The very ship destined 
to convey to this country intelligence of the threatened armament 
would probably not pes our shores much sooner than the hostil 
expedition.” It is highly improbable that we could bring more 
than 30,000 or at the utmost 40,000 soldiers to oppose the march 
of the 50 or 60,000 invaders on London, and if a battle was lost 
the hostile army would be in possession of our metropolis in two 
or three days, The talk of opposing them by a rising en masse of 
the population is simply nonsense. The undisciplined valour even 
of the English people would be utterly unavailing against a foreign 
foe, and would only be a hindrance and a peril to our regular 
army. ‘Let any man,” said the Duke of Wellington, “only 
make the attempt to turn to some use this spirit in the case 
of some local disturbance, the want of some previous sys- 
tematic organization and subordination will prevent him even 
from communicating with more than his own servants and 
dependants.” An organized force of rifle volunteers would in- 
deed reverse the conditions of the problem. With half a million 
of such defenders Sir Frederick Williams of Kars has declared 
that we might defy the whole world to conquer us on our own 
soil, Accordingly the ‘‘ Naval Peer” appropriately dedicates his 
book ‘to the Volunteer Riflemen who, by learning to defend their 
country, are removing a sense of danger and reproach to the king- 
dom and its inhabitants.” But the nation that was so long mis- 
tress of the seas, and that might be so still, ought not to be re- 
duced to the necessity of relying on its second line of defence ; its 
navy should be an impassible barrier against invasion, This it 
never will be until the “rickety system” of our Admiralty—it 1s 
Sir James Graham's phrase—is abolished, and England has a fixed 
naval policy worthy of her own renown, and institutions as ¢a- 
pable as those of France of giving effect to it. 

‘* A very few years ago our official theory, though every one out of office 
saw its fallacy, Was that trained seamen were quite unnecessary, and that 
any raw sailors we could press would suit our purpose, ‘That delusion 1s at 
an end; or at all events we recognize the impossibility of impressment, but 
we still cling to the idea of time being of no value in war, though every 
great authority has told us it is everything. Hence we hear a First Lord 
telling Parliament, without any misgivings as to his own department, that 

* Our Naval Position and Policy. By a Naval Peer. Published by Longmans 
and Co, 
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——— 
for expeditious armaments we must look to France, such things being quite 
out ef our reach. ; 

“Of all countries in the world England ought to have her navy in the 
most ready and available condition, and for many reasons. It is not merely 
that theoretically we — most upon our ‘ wooden walls,’ but that the 
small amy which we do consider necessary for further defence, is often 
sent away bodily to some distant land. Thrice within ten years we have 
sent away all the troops that, after providing necessary garrisons, would 
have been available for a modern ‘battle of Hastings.’ Indeed, so noto- 
rious was our helpless state in 1850-’1, (when we had no militia either,) 
that the possibility of invasion and conquest became the table-talk of Eu- | 
rope ; and so incredible was our pa Meet nomad ss, that statements relative to | 
it, made upon official data, were rejected as exaggerations. One fact, how- 
ever, known to but few, and which the writer had on the best authority, 
speaks volumes, At the very time when the country looked confidingly 
to the military chiefs responsible for its security, those military chiefs were 
looking to the country, in the vain hope that it would awake from its vain 
and dangerous confidence. Singularly enough, while the Quarterly Review, 
in answer to Sir Francis Head, was demonstrating our perfect safety, the 
highest military authority was supplying to another periodical official in 
formation that fully bore out Sir Pen is’s statements. In fact, at that 
time, (1850-’1,) our military weakness was so great, as to be simply in- 
credible in its full extent; and though our critics] relations with France 
directed attention to the subject both at home and abroad, it may have been | 
well for us that no one believed our improvidence to be as great as it was. 
Nor, however unwilling any one may be to admit any present weakness, 
need there be any difliculty in believing that when we had no militia, none 
of the forts since built, nor precautions since adopted, we were in some dan- 

r. Either we have donc too much now, or we had done too little then. 
France might dispense with her whole navy, and with one out of her many 
amies, without risk of invasion; but it is otherwise with us, when we ex- 
pert our only army wholesale. We have no fortifications, no intrenched 
camps upon strategic points, and the military ignorance which seems pecu- 
liar to popular governments leads us to postpone the most important prepa- | 
rations to the time of actual invasion, Thus Woolwich, where cur whole 
nilitary matériel is concentrated, lies entirely open and undefended by land 
or water, though every one is aware that the very first necessity, in case of 
invasion, would be to provide for its safety. It is abundantly characteristic 
of our military blindness and improvidence, that the intrenchments and out- 
works upon which the safety of our great military arsenal would depend, 
are not even traced in outline! The ground near Woolwich offers some 
strong positions, but whether the best would be chosen, or the most made of 
intrenching them, in the hurry-scurry of actual danger, may well be 
doubted.” 

We want more ships, more men, and above all better training 
for those we have got. Our habit has been to collect seamen 
slowly and with great pains, and to turn them adrift just when 














rons of evolution, not nominally but really such, as the Frenc} 


have them, must be establisiied, and they must be commanded by 
officers not too old or too nervous for that service, so that we may 


recover the almost lost art of seamanship once peculiar to Britain. | 
“ We have lost the habit, one might say the ability, of sailing our fleets | 


in close order, and what is equally impertant, the French have found it. 
Their young officers have had that practice recently, which ours of the pre- 
sent generation have never had, and apparently never can have, be 
difficulty arises at the very point whence the remedy should come. 
But to practice fleet evolutions the ships must be within reasonable distance, 
or along summer’s day will be too short for the simplest manceuvre. Here a 
difficulty arises, from the known dislike of many flag oflicers to having other 
ships near them. Want of habit, and that ‘ want of nerve,’ whieh is very 
far indeed from implying want of courage, is practically a bar to all evolu- 
tions, and in fact a fatal obstacle to efficiency ina fleet, We have officers, 
excellent men in other respects, who in their ‘ fidgettiness about a collision 
make the signal for ‘Open order’ so often, that at last they dispersed 
their own fleet as effectually as a hurricane might. * : a . 

“A single fact sometimes carries conviction where the best arguments 
fail; and the following circumstance, theugh in one sense perfectly un- 
important, is in another pregnant with meaning. Just before the * inaugu- 
ration of a new order.of things,’ as our neighbours eall their great Cher- 
bourg Demonstration, they wished, for some reason or other, to disguise th 
movements of their ships. They were determined to assemble a larger 
force than we could muster for the celebration, and to ensure this brought 
most of the Toulon ships into the Channel. An officer calling at the Ad- 
miralty at this time happened to learn there that the French fleet was bee 
lieved to be still at anchor at Toulon on a day named, and on coming out 
he met another officer just returned from Gibraltar. Now it so happened 
that this second officer had at that very date met the French squadron just 
mutside the Straits. They had passed through at night, and were then sailing 
in such close order that the English officer was forced to alter course and pass 
astern of them. With an #xglish squadron—if ships sailing miles apart 
ean be so termed—he might have passed through their line unobserved. 
To naval officers not belonging to the optimist echool there will be signifi- 

ance in this fact.” 

Such are, in abridgment or detail, the leading facts and 
opinions we have found in the work of an able man, who writes, | 
us we fully believe, under no influence of personal or political | 
prejudice. It is not for us to criticise the views he entertains, in 
common, as he alleges, with all the best men of his profession. 
We simply record them. 


TABLE TALK OF FOX AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES,* 


Ix the table talk collected by the late Samuel Rogers, good, bad, 
and indifferent are mingled after the manner prescribed by Mar- 
tial in his recipe for polite conversation ; but the book is unfor- 
tunately only an embryo. It consists of selections made by Mr. 
Rogers himself from his copious diaries, apparently with a view 
to publication ; but we cannot believe with the editor of the vo- | 
lume that the author intended to send it to the press in its present 
ernde shape. There are lines and half-lines in it, mere memo- 
randa, set down in so rudimentary a fashion as often to be unin- 
telligible without the incidents to which they relate. What for | 
instance can we make of such a line as this, put before us naked 
of all context: ‘“‘ Abbé de Lisle’s Georgies” ? or of such short- 
hand as this: ‘Epistle to Lord Oxford—Parnell’s” ; or this: 
“ Songs—Fairy Tale—Elegy—‘ Lowly Bed ’—*‘ Here lies Gay’ ” ¥ 
A few anecdotes of Talleyrand, not new, are hinted at in this 


By Samuel Rogers, 





* Recollections, Pubiished by Longman and Co, 


wed 
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ruse tlhe | 


said, wrote the best prose—Cowley’s very sweet: 
cepted—more extravagant than his verse, as if written in ridieuk 
of the latter.” Henry Grattan liked Milton best of all th: poets 
and said, ‘* If anybody would be a public speaker, , 
| his prose and his poetry—his prose is often an admirable mod¢! 
| for the maj stic style of spt aking.” 
best writer of our time 7” 
Blackstone.” 
later Lord Grenville remarked to Mr. Rogers, “You have not 
named the best style in its way—Blackstone’s,” 


except the English mention much the singing of birds. 
not once in his Georgics—doubts whether Catullus’s Passer was 
more than a 
once at least in the Aneid, viii. 456, 


the chirping of sparrows as for the song 
linnet. 


arrangement, 
sentence [of Fox] 
miles long. 


Civilization, to Civilization every art and science 


unless he thought the King had 
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Sibylline style: “‘ Vous savez nager, je crois.” The story is that 
when he was addressing his nicely oo owe flatteries to the rival 
queens of the Paris world of fashion, Madame de Stael and Ma- 
) ca de Rémusat, the former put to him the embarrassing ques- 
tion, If the two ladies were in danger of drowning, which would 
he help first? ‘ Madame,” said Talleyrand, ‘‘you know how to 
swim, I believe.” Madame de Stael, of course, knew everything. 

Of some good story told by Henry Grattan all we get is this 
caput mortuum, “ O'Connor and his beggar girl—her re- 
gimentals.”” The puzzled editor asks in vain, what is meant by 
this? The nearest guess we can make at an answer to that ques- 
tion is that there may have been some analogy between the case 
of O’Connor’s beggar girl and that of Miss Hutchinson, who was 
gazetted as a cornet of dragoons. ‘The story goes that her father, 
Hely Hutchinson, applied one day, as was his wont, for anything 
lucrative which the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland might have at his 
disposal. His Excelleney declared with much regret that he had 
nothing in his gift at that moment but a commission in a dragoon 
regiment, and unfortunately Mr. Hutchinson had not a son on 


whom he could bestow it. Intrepid Hely was not to be daunted 


| by so trifling an obstacle as that : the commission was worth 


money, and he hada daughter who could hold it until a purchase 
was found. His Excellency assented, and so the King obtained 
the services of a petticoated dragoon. : 

It is to be regretted that Rogers did not complete his book, as 
he had no doubt intended, but as that omission is now past remedy, 
we must accept it as it is, with thanks to the editor for what h« 
has done towards clearing up some of its obscurities. The per- 
sons from whose conversation its materials are drawn are Fox, 
Burke, Grattan, Porson, Tooke, Talleyrand, Erskine, Walta 
Scott, Lord Grenville, and the Duke of Wellington. The remini- 
seences of Fox are the most numerous, and extend over a pt riod 
of ten years, beginning in 1796. They are introduced with this 
brief preface, signed with the initials ot the collector. 

‘* T am well aware that these scraps of conversation have little to 1 
mend them, but as serving to show his playfulness, his love of letters, and 
his good nature in unbending himself to a young man, They were re 
his nephew with tears in his eyes.—S. R.” 

We will string together a few fragments of Fox’s talk on lite- 


rature. His love of poetry and his dislike of Milton were curi 


| contrasts. 


they have become uscful. That folly must be abandoned, Squad- | 


only ti 


creat refreshment of the mind,’ the 


* Thought poetry, * the 
arithmetic could be east up at first withou 


ifter all; that not a sum of 











aid of poetry; that men first found out that they had minds by making and 
tasting poe try; that Lauderdale was the only man he « ver knew (he did not 
mean to pay him a compliment) who thought rightly on many things with- 
out the love of poetry. 

* Did not hme any of Milton’s verse; thought it invert d ar di: rti- 
ficial, though the defect is less visible in the grand parts; particularly liked 
‘Fame, that last infirmity of noble minds,’ and the sonnet to Skinner 
. . . «Milton not English—could never forgive him tor expecting to inter- 

| est him through twelve books, in which there was nothing like nature I 
for writing anything but English—full of inversions and affected ph , 
Confessed himself an anti-Miltonit acknowledged the beauty of t 
out life,’ and of his use of little words.’ ; 

The passage alluded to is in Adam’s vision of the death oj 


Abel, in the eleventh book of Paradise Lost. 


** He inly raged lk’ 


l. as tl ‘ 1 
na, 48 Whey Wk Cc, 


Smote him into the midritf with a stone 
That beat out life.”’ 
“Mr, Fox was once sitting in conversation with Mr. Burke and the D 
of Richmond, when a discussion took place on the comparative merits of 


history, philosophy, and poetry. The Duke of Richmond declared for ths 
two first; saying that he was for truth, that he preferred truth to every. 


thing; — which Mr. Burke observed that there was no truth but in 
poetry. 2 ly uncle was of the same opinion, and would often say aft 


that he should write a dialogue on the subject.—Lord Holland.” 


Fox’s dislike of Milton extended to his prose, ‘ The poets, he 


Milton’s ex- 


let him st idy 


‘““Who do you thin! 
said Fox, ‘I'll tell you who I think— 
“1. * : ae... 

This was spoken in 1803. Two and twenty year 


th 


It was observed by Fox that “no ancient and no modern poets 
Virgil 


little bird.” Virgil mentions the voices of bird 


ulmine cantus.” 


** Et matutini volucrum sub 
But cantus is an ambiguous word, and may stand as well fi 
) ng of the thrush or th 
The crowing of the cock is galli cantus. 
Here are some miscellaneous conversational “ ana.” The first 


five are from Grattan. 


‘* Pitt would be right nineteen times for once that } 
jut that once would be worth all the The heart 


would be right 
wiser than the 


rost 
res 


schools, 


** Fox had no curiosa felicitas in 


<pression, though much of it in his 
He would never have 


Written * simplex munditiis,’ bkvery 
came rolling like a wave of the Atlantic, three thousand 


™ Beauty is the best thing going. To Bea 





Poetry, to Poetry 





** Two artists have contributed not a little to the popularity of Charles 


the First—Vandyke and the headsman. 





** Burke was so fond of arbitrary power, he would not sle« pon his pillow, 
tright to take it from under him.”’ 
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** After all Burke was a damned wrongheaded fellow through life—always 
jealous and contradictory.” ([C. J. Fox.] 

“Dined with him [Burke] and others at the Ton, Billingsgate. At din- 
ner time he was missed ; and was found at a fishmonger’s, learning the 
history of pickled salmon.” [Lawrence 4 

** We all speak in metaphors. Those who appear not to do it, only se those 
which are worn out, and are overlooked as metaphors. ‘The original fellow 
is, therefore, regarded as only witty ; and the dull are consulted as the wise.”’ 
[Porson.] 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, who detests the memory of his ances- 
tor because he maintained that ridicule is the test of truth, must 
certainly mistake the meaning of that doctrine. Here it is neatly 
put by Horne Tooke. 

*Nidicule is no mean test of truth. If a thing, to be made ridiculous, 
must be distorted, then are we sure it is an object of respect. It is remark- 
able that by no writer, of any age or nation, was it ever attempted to make 
the Roman character ridiculous.” 

The two following are from the Duke of Wellington’s conver- 
sations with Rogers. 

** They want me to place myself at the head of a faction, but I say to them, 
I have now served my country for forty years—for twenty I have commanded 
her armies, and for ten I have sat in the Cabinet—and I will not now place my- 
self at the head of a faction. When I lay down my office tomorrow, I will go 
down into my county, and do what I can to retore order and peace. And in 
my place in Parliament, when I can, I will approve; when 1 cannot, I will 
dissent, but I will never agree to be the leader of a faction.—At Arbuth- 
not’ s over the fire % Sunday ere ning, 21 Nor. 1830. 

{Having met Lord Grey again and again at my table, and knowing our 
intimacy, he meant that these words should be repeated to him; and so they 
were, word for word, on that very night. §8.R.] 

** What is that rara avis—Common Sense? It is, 1 believe, a good under- 
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make a clean breast of it to the Professor. He was kindly re. 
ceived, his statement was listened to with patience, and after it 
had been committed to writing, he was advised, to his great sur. 
prise, to send it to the London and Edinburgh Philosophie, 
Magazine, for insertion. It did not appear in that journal, but 


| at the instance of Professor Powell, it was read before the Ash. 
| molean Society, and the British Association in 1840, Thenog. 


forth the theory had no need to hide itself for fear of ridieyjg. 
its position in the world of science was assured ; it was a theory 
not to be rejected without the fullest consideration of its merits 
Its author has subsequently published many papers in relation t, 
it, all of which have been received with respect if not with 
marked favour. 

The old theories to which it is opposed are numerous, but a 
great objection to one and all of them is their want of simplicity 
A true theory should suffice of itself to explain all the pheno. 


| mena, but not one of those hitherto proposed can do this withoy 


standing, moderated and modulated by a good heart.—L//is’s Hotel, March | 


20, 1838. 
speak with more fecling. 


[As he said these words his voice dropped, and I never knew him 
S. R.] 
A NEW THEORY OF RAIN, THUNDERSTORMS, &c.* 

“Tire man of one book” is likely to prove an ugly customer in 
a dialectic encounter; and, therefore, the adage, that bids us be- 
ware of him, gives counsel not safely to be neglected by persons 
who are contentiously inclined. Tor others, the precept should 
be reversed, If you wish to acquire new knowledge, or to be 
taught new ways of considering and applying the knowledge you 
already possess, then by all means seek out the man of one book, 
or of one study to which all his powers are devoted. You will pro- 
bably find there is much matter in such a man—matter all the more 
interesting if some grand cycle of natural phenomena, and the 
laws that govern them, have been for him the subject of a 
lifelong course of observation, inquiry, and reflection. Mr. Row- 
ell is one of these explorers of nature whose powers have been 
developed by assiduous culture of a single field. Moreover he is 
self-taught, which is to some extent a further pledge of origi- 
nality, whilst his book shows him to be singularly exempt from 
the self-conceit and intellectual bigotry which that condition too 
frequently induces, 

From his childhood one of his greatest delights was to watch 
the lightning and listen to the thunder. This propensity in- 
creased with his years till it became an absorbing passion, 
such as makes some men poets and others natural philosophers. 
Of school education he had very little and of a very poor kind, 
including only reading, writing, and ordinary arithmetic, as 
they were taught forty years ago in common schools; and this 





instruction, such as it was, ceased when he was under ten years | 


of age. Buta neighbour lent him a book containing a clear and 
detailed account of electricity, and especially of its atmospheric 
phenomena. For a time his attention was almost entirely devoted 
to this book, which gave such a higher zest to the interest which 
the thunderstorm had always possessed for him ; and thus his self- 
education was begun. 
limited. ‘I may, therefore, say with truth,” he declares, “ that 
my books were of Nature’s printing, and the storm and its pheno- 
tena my field for study.” After he had mastered the faets of elec- 
tricity as recorded in his borrowed treatise, he was puzzled to ac- 
count for the electric state of the thundercloud; for according to 
the received theories it ought to be the same as that of the earth 
from which the cloud had risen, whereas the latter had somehow 
or other become so electrified as to give off its surcharge to the 
earth. He could not rest contented with that somehow or other. 
He must know what were the actual facts adumbrated in that 
vague formula, Another puzzle for him was how to account for 
the ascent of vapour, and the suspension of clouds in the air ; 
water being so much heaveier than the medium in which it was sus- 
pended. ‘Thus it was that to theorize on the causes of rain and 
its allied phenomena became the chief occupation of his thoughts 
by day and his dreams by night, till at times the importunate 


habit was a torment, and often he determined during the harass of 


business to think no more of these subjects; but in vain. ‘ The 
first flash of lightning or peculiarity in the weather has brought 
them beck to my mind as vividly as ever, and my thoughts have 
been occupied as before.” 

The theory which he now holds oceurred to him when young, | 
and all his subsequent experience appears to him to confirm it; | 
but it was long a secret which he durst not divulge, for a corol- | 
lary from it was, that it would be possible to bring down rain at 
will, and he felt assured that by giving publicity to such an opin- | 
ion he should only subject himself to ridicule. © 
was upwards of thirty years of age, some words spoken by the 
teverend Baden Powell in the course of a lecture on light in- 
duced him, after months of hesitation, to take heart of grace and 

* An Essay on the Cause of Rain and its Allied Phenomena, 


Ilonorary Member of the Ashmolean Society. Oxford: 


By G. A. Rowell, 
published by the Author, 





In other re spects his resources were very 


| 


| 


| an atmospheric electrician. 


| haze, on a sultry summer's day. L 
| facts are connected with, or are rather confirmatory of, your theory. 


At last, when he | rais din calm weather.’ 





the aid of supplementary hypotheses. For instance, it is y 
generally held that the elevation and suspension of watery yg. 
pour are due to the agency of heat alone ; but this opinion ig egp. 
tradicted by the fact that evaporation will go on with considerable 
rapidity from ice even when the temperature of the sq. 
rounding air is many degrees below the freezing point. Three 
miles is no extraordinary height for clouds to attain, and at that 
elevation the air is 1716 times lighter than water and its tempe- 
rature is as low as 9° Fahrenheit. The ascent of vapour and its 
suspension at such a height cannot, therefore, be attributed ex- 
clusively to the absorption of heat; for the expansion of steam 
from boiling water is not more than 1800 times. Here then there 
seems reason to suspect the codperation of some still more buoyant 
agency. No satisfactory account has hitherto been given of the 
electricity of the atmosphere, all writers appearing to consider it 
of secondary importance in the production of meteorological phe- 
nomena. Mr. Rowell, on the contrary, believes it to be the pri- 
mary cause of them all. This is his theory in brief— 

“That the atoms of water being so minute are, when com- 
pletely enveloped in their natural coatings of electricity, rendered 
so buoyant as to be liable, even when in their most condensed 
state, to be carried off by slight currents of air; but if expanded 
by heat, their capacity for electricity being increased by their 
increase of surface, they are then rendered buoyant at all times, 
and are buoyed up into the air by their coatings of electricity; 
when, if condensed, they become positively electrified, but ar 
still buoyed up by the electricity, till, on the eseape of the sur- 
charge, the particles fall as rain.” 

Mr. Rowell devotes the greater part of his work to a close ex- 
amination of meteorological facts, and shows that his theory is 
consistent with them all, and affords a more probable explanation 
of them than any other. We cannot here follow him into thes 
details, great as the pleasure has been with which we have p- 
rused them, but content ourselves with asserting the justice of 
his claim that his theory “should receive more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed on it, and that its merits be fairly tested,” 
The mode in which a perfect test may be applied is shown in the 
following extract in which the phenomena of ordinary rain are 
explained. 

‘* The precipitation of ordinary rain is, I believe, generally attributabl 
to the esc ipe of the surcharge of electric ity from the clouds, when the parti- 
eles of vapour : ting each other form larger bodies, and fall as rain; 
therefore mountains or high hills cause rain by conducting the electricity 
from the vapour, and not by condensing it. Rain is also caused by the ar 
between the earth and clouds becoming charged with vapour, so as to con- 
duct the electricity from the clouds. Extensive fires, volcanoes, &e., pro- 
duce clouds and rain by the rising smoke, heated air, &c., conducting th 
electricity from the ac cumulated vapour and clouds to the earth; and I be- 
lieve that anything that would conduct the surcharge of electricity from the 











} clouds would cause rain; and therefore, in a paper read at the meeting of 


the British Assoviation at Glasgow, in 1840, I suggested, as a mode of test- 
ing the theory, that the raising of electric conductors to the clouds by means 
of balloons would enable the surcharge of electricity to escape, and thus 
cause rain to fall; and I have no doubt that, under favourable cireum- 
stances, clouds may be caused to form by withdrawing the electricity from 
the invisible vapour by similar means. ; 

‘* In confirmation of my views on this point, I submit the following ex- 
tract from a letter received from the late Mr. W. H. Weeks, of Sandwich, 
(December 27, 1842,) a gentleman whose name must always stand high as 
i The letter was sent to me in reference to my 
pamphlet On the Cause of Rain, §¢., with a Suggestion for Causing Raw 
1, 1841, ; 

***From very early life, I have been an assiduous experimenter wit 
electrical kites, atmospheric exploring wires, Ke. Now I beg to assure you 
that it has several times happened, that when my kite has been raised im- 
mediately under a distended light fleecy cloud, at a moderate elevation, and 
a free current of sparks has passed from the apparatus during some ten of 
twelve minutes, 1 have suddenly found myself bedewed with a descent 
fine misty rain, and on looking up have seen the cloud upon whit hl was 
operating surprisingly reduced in magnitude, The same thing has als 
occurred when experimenting with kites during the prevalence of a cirrus 
You perceive how intimately the abov 


“ The above statement is strongly in favour of my views, not only as re- 
gards the theory but also as to the importance of the propose d balloon ex- 
periment ; for electric conductors raised by kites would not reach the clouds, 
and could only be raised in windy weather, when the clouds must every 


| moment be passing away from such apparatus; and if conductors so Taisee 


could produce such results, much greater effects may be anticipated from th 
influence of conductors which could reach the level of the clouds, and be 
The formation of cumulus clouds and thunderstorms is thus 
explained by our author. 
‘ Vapour rising during calm and warm weather would rise to the height 
in the air at which its electric coating would render it buoyant, and it 1s 
easy to conceive, that if evaporation went on very rapidly, as in sultry 
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a conducting state as far as the mass of vapour might extend ; the distribu- 
tion of electricity over the surface of the vaporous particles would therefore 
pe equalized, but its distribution throughout the mass of vapour would be 
disturbed; for the more elevated, most condensed, and higher charged 
vapour would lose a part of its electricity, and consequently have its 
puoyancy diminished ; while the lower portion of the vapour would be ren- 
dered more buoyant by its electric condition being increased; and these 
0 posite tendencies, t.c., of the higher vapour to sink and the lower to 
rise, would bring the particles into sucha degree of proximity as would 
render them visible, and form clouds, 

“A cloud thus formed would increase on all sides by attracting other 
vapour, as both the electral attraction and the attraction of aggregation of 
the vapour of the cloud, would be increased by its being thus collected into 
amass. Very dense clouds may thus be produced, highly charged with 
electricity, and occasionally at clevations far above that at which el 
most generally form. 

* A cloud formed as above may be of great depth, and as the density of 
the air in the lower portion of such a cloud would be much greater than 
that in its upper part, and as the electricity of the cloud would diffuse itself 
equally throughout the whole mass of yapour, it follows (as already stated) 
that the vapour below a certain level would have more electricity than suf- 
ficient to support it, and consequently would press upward; while all the 
vapour above that level would be deficient in buoyancy, and press down- 
wards; and although the electrical repulsion (¢. ¢. electrical coating) of the 

icle may be sutticient to prevent rain at the edges and thinnest parts of 
fre clouds, yet the pressure at the greatest depth of the cloud may be sutli- 
dent to overcome the repulsion, and form rain. 

“ Again, asthe particles of vapour in the f the cloud would 
be most deficient in buoyancy, independent of the pressure before alluded to, 
they would have a tendency to unite into drops, when, in falling through 
the mass of vapour below, they would increase in bulk, and form heavy 

r * * * 
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ral. 
“The description I offer of the formation of cumulus clouds affords an ex- 


planation of the cause of lightning; as the electricity, being as it were 
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weather, vapour might accumulate to such a degree as to bring the air into | 


ssed out of the cloud, would accumulate on the surface, and strike oft 
pre } , | 


dther to the earth or other clouds not so highly charged. 

“Tt isa question with many why a cloud does not 
charge at once, and why there should be a succession of fi ing 
from the same cloud? ‘The theory, I believe, will afford an explanation of 
the cause. Successive discharges of lightning are probabl; to various 
causes, and may be produced by the clouds being brought over some object 
exerting a more than ordinary attraction on the electricity of the cloud; or 
by a change in the form of the cloud bringing it within a striking distance 
of any object ; or by the approach of a cloud not so highly charged; and 
similar causes. But I believe the principal cause of successive flashes 
from the same cloud is the agglomeration of its particles, and the 
formation of rain. Thus, taking as before (70), the 200,000dth 
of an inch as the diameter of a particle of vapour, and the 40th part of an 
inch as the diameter of a drop of rain, it would take 125,000,000,000 of such 
particles to make such a drop; but the capacity of the rain-drop for clec- 
tricity, 7. ¢. its surface would only equal that of 25 
of vapour, or the 5000dth part of the whole; theref on the formation 
and fall of such a drop of rain it would only take with it from the cloud the 
5000dth part of the electricity of all the particles of which it may be formed ; 
the remainder being dispersed through the remaining vapour, and conse- 
quently increasing the electric charge of the cloud; as the rain in falling 
would only take with ita ch tricity in proportion to its extent of 
surface.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The principal books of the weck are two in the department of political 
and personal history, and one in that of theology by the Rev. Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 





anp His Toes” is a volume which would be wel- 


“GrorGcr CANNING 
come at any time, and is peculiarly opportune in the present political 
crisis of Europe. Its author, Mr. Stapleton, was private secretary to Mr. 
Canning, and having already written the ‘ Political Life’ of his chief, 
he devotes the present volume to a fuller exposition of his political princi- 
ples, and especially of his foreign policy. It is rich in extracts from 
Canning’s private papers and corresponden Amongst its incidental 
matter we find this remarkable anecdote of Napoleon I. It was com- 
municated to the author by the late Sir John Ross, who was flag captain 
of the Northumberland, and present at the scene described— 

“Tt has been said,’ by Sir Walter Scott, that ‘In the many hours 
of meditation which were afforded to Bonaparte by his residence in St. 
Helena, we can never perceive any traces of the reflection that he owed his 


5,000,000 of the particles | 


unhappy situation less to the immediate influence of those who were agents | 


in his defeat and imprisonment than to that course of ambition which, 


sparing neither the liberties of France nor the independence of Europe, had | 


rendered his personal freedom inconsistent with the rights of the world in 
general. He felt the distresses of his situation, but he did not, or could 
not, reason on their origin.’ 

“ However true these remarks may be with reference to what is known of 
Napoleon’s life at St. Helena, it nevertheless is certain, (as the following 
anecdote proves,) that there were moments in his life when he looked upon 
himself as the author of his own misfortunes, and when even he did not re- 
frain from making the avowal to others. 

“ Tt was on the voyage to St. Helena, when the island was just looming 
in the distance, after dinner, that the conversation turned on a camp library, 
Napoleon remarked that he had one with him; and, turning round to one 
of his attendants, desired that it might be brought to him. After it had 
been brought and looked at, the Emperor took out a book, and, whether by 
accident or design, opened it at the story of * La Fée Gracieuse,’ which he 
tead aloud to the company. He read of the miseries and misfortunes of a 


poor farmer ; of the appearance to him of a good fairy, and her promise to | 


grant him every wish, provided he wished for nothing unreasonable ;, but 
telling him that, on his expressing an unreasonable wish, she should bring 
back upon him all the miseries from which he was then suffering. The first 
Wishes that the farmer expressed were for good health for himself and fa- 
mily, abundant crops, and healthy cattle—all granted ; next he wished for 
a larger farm and a better house, then for a small park with a very hand- 
some residence—all granted ; then for a very large park with a magnificent 
castle—granted ; but in one corner of this very large park the field of a poor 
neighbour intruded. Would he sell it? No, he would not sell his patri- 
mony. For many weeks the farmer debated with himself, should he ex- 
press a wish that the fairy should confer it on him? At last, his evil genius 
prevailed, and he gave utterance to the wish. Immediately the fairy ap- 
peared to him: ‘ You have expressed,’ she said, ‘a most unreasonable 
Wish ; you should have remembered my condition. I now reduce you to 
the state of poverty and distress in which I found you.’ At these words 
Napoleon closed the book, saying, ‘ Me voila, et me voici 4 St. Heléne,’”’ 


_ 
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If we might venture to pronounce a final opinion upon a first reading 
of Mr, Symons’s essay, Wit1iamM Burke, tun Aurion or Junius, we 
should say that it has set at rest the vexed question of that great writer's 
identity. We restrain the inclination we fecl to speak thus positively, 
not because of any flaw or weakness we can discover in Mr. Symons’s 
argument, but simply because the impression it has made upon us is too 








recent, .\s critics we feel bound to strive against this impression for a 
while, before we can be fully satisfied that the pleasuz we hav felt in 
reading an exceedingly skilful composition has not more or less biassed 


our judgment, 

Whar 1s Reveration > is the title of a work 
Mr. Maurice controverts certain opinions of Mr, Man 
taphysicians of Sir William Hamilton's school. The main question at 
issue is this: Is Rev ion a direct manifestation of the Infinite Nature 
of God? Mr. Mansel denies, and Mr. Maurice asserts, that it is. 

The Dean of Westminster is pursuing his 
manner most uscful to all 
little book full of curious 
for its intrinsic worth, but 


in which the Re verend 


und of the me- 
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books crammed full of information for which not on er ina thousand 
will ever be a bit the wiser, and many will be much the reverse ; for the 
knowledge they present is passively received, docs not quicken t} 


powers of the mind but surfeits and ‘stupefies them, and destroys all ap- 
petite for anything but spoonmeat as the lethargic patient has al- 
ready been gorged with. Dean Trench’s little book is altogether differ- 
ent from these. It is impossible that an intelligent person should study 
it without having his attention sharpened to the niceties of words, and 
finding an inexhaustible source of pleasure opened to him in the glimpses 
of ail kinds of history the most 
ial, and literary 
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it gives of the history of a language 
comprehensive, for it involves the natural, political, 
history of a people. 
: ] 
Mr. Murray has issued 


Pot 


new and very carefully revised edition of the 
Apwiratry MANvAL or Screntivic Inquiry, an admirable volume com- 
posed by many authors of the highest eminence in their several depart- 
ments. No intelligent traveller, be his scientific attainments great or 
small, should fail to possess himself of this clear and concise code of diree- 
tions as to the means by which he may most efficiently contribute to the 
general stock of physical knowledge. 
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Guide books continue 
The new edition of bl ick’s ScoTLAND comes forth as 
with corrections and improvements down to the n g 
press. The “ Practical Guides,” published by Messr Longman and 
Co., are distinct in purpose from Mr. Murray’s “‘ Handbooks.” Both 
are excellent, and neithe ] The 
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Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, Fourteenth edition, 
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Moody Robinson, ! Illustrated by C, A. Doyle 
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Adams's Descriptire Guide to the Che nnel dl nda, tv J 
Isle of Man; with Introductory Sket of Sout p We _ 
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Drill Book for Volunteer Riflemen, step by step, a 1! t 
Practice, for Companies armed with long « hort Rifle th Hi Ore 
ganization, Equipment, and Practice Grounds, U mele thority ‘ 
Lord-Lieutenant of Norfolk.) By G, Black, Capt. I1.P. 
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Mary Stuart, By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
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Wild Fruits, &e With Notice of their Insect Int by W.&. Cole- 
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The School Perspective. Specially designed for the use of Sch By J. R. 
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Iilustrated with many Wood-cuts, and Forty Engraved Plate 
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Poems, By Eliza Cook. \ New Edition in One Volume, 

Manners and Customs of the English Nation, from the Invasion of Julius 
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The Holy Scriptures of the Old Covenant, ina Revised Translation by the late 
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Maps or tue Seat or War. 


Mr. Stanford has continued the publication of Maclure and Co.’s large 
scale war maps which we have previously noticed, and the second, which 
covers the ground over which the Austrians have retreated, is inno way 
inferior in detail to its predecessor. The next sheet may be expected to 
be more interesting than either, for it ought to take us to the Adige. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have also published an clegant map of the 
Seat of War. It includes the whole of Northern Italy, and isa good 
general reference map. 

The largest map, and in some respects most important, comes from 
Mr. Effingham Wilson. It is also taken from the Sardinian Govern- 
ment survey, and is a noble work. And although the war has gone up 
to the Mincio, while the map stops short at the tenth degree of east lon- 
gitude, yet it will be found a great help to the student, not only of the 
present, but preceding wars, and is valuable as a cheap map for general 
purposes. 

Maclure, Macdonald and Macgregor’s Large Scale Map of the Seat of War 
in Italy. Traced from the Sardinian Government Map. Sheet, No. 2. 
Italy. North Part. 

Rlackie’s Map of the Seat of War. 
bardy, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and part of the Papal States. 
Son; London and Edinburgh. 

Mup of Sardinia and a portion of Lombardy and Parma, From the Sardinian 
Government Survey. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Northern Italy, including Sardinia, Lom- 
Blackie and 


LITERARY NEWS. 

The London correspondent of the Znrerness Courier has the following. 
* T mentioned, lately, that the publishers, Smith, Elder, and Co., had 
resolved on starting a monthly magazine, and had secured the coépera- 
tion of Mr. Thackeray. The terms of that codperation are so remarkable 
as to be worthy of specific notice. Mr. Thackeray contracts to supply 
two tales, cach extending to sixteen parts or carried over sixteen num- 
bers of the magazine, and is to receive 3507, each part. The publishers, 
however, have a right to print, in a separate form, one edition of each of 
the tales. ‘Thus the novelist has work provided for two years and eight 
months at the handsome allowance of 3507.a month. You may rely on 
the accuracy of this statement, and it certainly forms a curious and in- 
teresting chapter in literary history.” 

Mr. Bentley, following the example of Messrs. Blackwood, announces 
a series of cheap republications from his Miscellany, under the title of 
“Tales from Bentley.” 

Shakespeare’s house is likely to be in Chancery. The reader will re- 
member the legacy of 2500/7. left by the late Mr. John Shakespeare, (the 
Orientalist,) for the maintenance of the house. The executors of Mr. 
Shakespeare, or their legal advisers, deeming it possible that the gift 
might be held to be void on the ground of uncertainty, have determined 
to obtain the costly opinion of the Court of Chancery, and hence the pro- 
ceedings. —Critic. 

Among the din of war reports and news from the battle-field, philexp- 
phical works of the higher kind have become rather scarce in France, 
but not ceased entirely. Two books of this class have been published 
this week by Michel Lévy fréres, namely, “ Essais de Politique et de 
Littérature,” by M. Prévost-Paradol, and ‘ Essais de Morale ct de 
Critique,” by M. E. Renan, one of the most genial contributors to the 
Journal des Dehats, 

The first part of a curious work, called “ The History of Morals,”’ by 
L. A. Martin, has just been issued by Charpentier, Paris. The first part 
bears the special title of “ The Morals of the Chinese,” and will be fol- 
lowed by ** The Morals of the Jews.” 

Under the title, ‘“‘ The Duchess of Parma and the Last Events in her 
Country,” M. Henry de Riancy has just published, (through Dentu) a 
little book on the somewhat mysterious revolution which recently took 
place in the Duchy. 

A “ History of the Government of Algeria from 1852 till 1858,” by 
Colonel F. Ribourt, has this week appeared in Paris. The author tries 
to show that the colony has made vast progress during the last six 
years. 

The French press already begins the reconstruction of Italy.“ 1’ Ita- 
lie aprés la Guerre” is the title of a small octavo just published by 
Didier and Co. 

A series of tales, called “* Aventures Parisiennes,” has been published 
by Michel Lévy. The author, Mr. Paul Deltuf, is one of the most pro- 
mising disciples of the romantic school of fiction, now so much in fashion 
in France. 

The first volume of M. Victor Hugo’s long-expected work is to appear 
next week, Its title, which was first to be ‘‘ Les Petites Epopeés, has 
at the last moment been changed by the author to “La Légende de 
Siécles. The work will consist of a series of poems, representing the 
successive centuries of human hiatory, in the form sometimes of histori- 
cal, sometimes of imaginary, personages. Our mother Eve is the heroine 
of the first poem. 

he introductory volumes of the “‘ 2uvres Complétes de Shakespeare,” 
translated by M. Guizot, are likewise announced by Didier and Co., as 
about to appear in a few days; as also the following works: “ Tales of 
the Ancient Britons,” by M. H. de la Villemarque; ‘‘ The Chancellor 
D' Aguesseau,” by M. Fr. Monier; and ‘‘ Memoirs of Louis XIV., 
written for the instruction of the Deuphin. Newly revised and corrected 
from the orignal manuscript,” by M. Ch. Dreyss. 


Music. 

The annual demonstration of the Metropolitan National Schools, at 
the Crystal Palace, on Saturday last, was a thing of moral as well as 
musical interest. 
cular, in the new orchestra just completed for the forthcoming Handel 
Festival. The choristers were the children belonging to the “* Mctropo- 
litan Schools Choral Society,” an association established to promote 
musical education in the schools of the metropolis, under the direction of 
Mr. G. W. Martin. The effects produced by the efforts of that able and 
eminent musician have really been wonderful, and show what may be 
accomplished by zeal and energy unaided by great names or patronage: 
for it is a matter, we think, of surprise as well as regret that scarcely an 
individual of rank or power has given any countenance to the labours of 
this society in promoting musical education among the people. Indeed, 








we have been informed that there are persons of high influence and un- 
doubted philanthropy who positively discountenance the prosecution of 
this object, on grounds, we presume, similar to those which were at one 
time urged against bestowing anything beyond the narrowest education 
of any kind on those who are called the lower classes. Such prejudices 
are happily fading away; and even those in whose minds they still 
linger are beginning to be ashamed of them. The vocal union or 
Gesangverein, as the Germans, who understand these matters better than 
we do as yet, would call it,) under the direction of Mr. Martin, includes 
above a hundred national schools, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. The masters and mistresses of those seminaries yo- 
ceive their instruction direct from Mr. Martin, and impart to 
their pupils the knowledge they have acquired. Periodical dis. 
trict meetings are held, when the progress of the children is 
reported upon; and it is pleasing to know that this progress is not con- 
fined to music, but extends to the manners, habits, and whole character 
of the rising generation—nay, it extends beyond the rising generation 

for, by a natural reaction, the music of the children has a healthful in- 
fluence on the parents, who imbibe from those who are dearest to them 
greater delicacy of feeling and a stronger sense of moral duty. The 
contemplation of such a scene as that of Saturday was of itself sufficient 
io banish any doubt as to the moral influence of the musical instruction 


| given in those metropolitan national schools which profit by the assist- 


ance of Mr. Martin. ‘The intelligent faces of the children, beaming with 
pleasure derived from ‘the concord of sweet sounds”—the harmony 
which themselves were engaged in producing, and their clean, healthy, 
well cared-for aspect, showed not only that they were happy themselves, 
but were the inmates—of poor, it might be—but of decent and well-con- 
ducted houscholds. 

The choir was composed of about four thousand children and a thou- 
sand male adults; the former being the trebles and altos, the latter the 
tenors and basses. The adults were the teachers and others belonging 
to the various schools. In listening to this immense tuneful host, we 
found with great pleasure that the means adopted, in preparation for the 
Handel Festival, to improve the acoustical properties of the orchestra, 
have been very effectual. The voices were distinctly heard even in the 
softest passages ; and the full swell of the harmoay often had a grandeur 
not only exceeding any of the effects produced at the last Handel Fes- 
tival, but surpassing anything we have ever heard or could have con- 
ceived. 

Of the performance in general it may be truly said that it was ex- 
cellent throughout; that the sacred portion was the most impressive ; 
and that the effect of the pieces was proportionate to the breadth and 
simplicity of their construction. The music was on the whole well chosen 
in this respect; though some of the secular pieces—part songs and glees 
—were too light both in form and style to be effectively rendered by so 
ponderous a mass of voices. Among the things most worthy of notice 
was *( Thou that Tellest Good Tidings.” The children sang their parts 
with all the accuracy of a trained chorus, and with a simplicity and ear- 
nestness of manner that was most affecting. Perhaps one of the least 
effective pieces was one of the finest in the selection—Mendelssohn's 
chorale “* We Praise Thy Name” from the Loigesang. Its comparative 
failure seemed to be owing to the want of the full orchestra, the organ 
being unable to give the effect required. The chorus “To The Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim” from the Dettingen Te Deum, was magnificently 





given. Of the secular pieces, Spofforth’s “ Hail Smiling Morn” and 
Stafford Smith’s “ Hark, the Hollow Woods resounding” were the most 





pleasing, as they were the most simple. 

Kighteen thousand people enjoyed the pleasure of listening to this 
most interesting performance. 

The monotonous routine at the two Italian theatres has been a little 
varied ; at Covent Garden by the performance of O¢el/o for the first time 
this season; and at Drury Lane by the revival of J/ Giuvamento, an old 
and almost forgotten opera of Mercadante. 

Otello was “* cast” nearly in the same way as last year; that is, Tam- 
berlik was Othello, Grisi, Desdemona, Ronconi, Iago, and Neri Baraldi, 
Rodrigo. The acting was as good as the characters—weak shadows of 
Shakespeare’s—admit of, and Rossini’s fine music was beautifully sung. 
But Ofel/o always has been, and must be, a heavy, unattractive opera. 
As to the defunct Giwramento, why it has now been restored to a sort of 
galvanic life it is difficult to imagine. It was tried at Her Majesty's 
Theatre some twenty years ago and proved a total failure, and a second 
attempt, a few years later, had no better success. These experiments 
were quite sufficient, and there was no use in trying any more. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert, besides affording a rich treat of or- 
chestral music, including Mozart’s Symphony in G minor and Beet- 
hoven’s famous Pastorale, brought before the public the talents of two 
most distinguished performers newly arrived in England,—Mademoisell 
Moesner of Vienna, probably the first harp-player in Europe, and Made- 
moiselle Artot of the Paris Grand Opéra, one of the most acceomplishe d 
singers of the day. Both these ladies created a great sensation and wer 
received with due honour, 


Mademoiselle Emmy Lagrua, a young singer who has been engaged t» 
replace Bosio at the Imperial theatre of St. Petersburg, is described as « 
person of extracrdinary attainments. Though a Sicilian, she speaks and 
sings Italian with Tusean purity, and French and German like a native ol 
each country. Her literary acquirements, too, would be deemed remark- 
able even ina man. She is, moreover, a beautiful woman, has a super} 
voice, is an actress of genius, and a finished singer. In short, if we are to 
believe all that is said of her, she must be a paragon. M. Calz do, the di- 


! rector of the Théatre Italien, has endeavoured, by magnificent offers, t 


It was a performance of choral music, sacred and se- | 


tempt her to Paris, but she prefers, it seems, the Russian capital. , 

Carl Lauch, the eminent composer of Lieder and popular part-songs, died 
lately at Berlin. 

Julius Rietz, the music-director of Weimar, has just oo a new 
opera, entitled George Neumark, at the Court Theatre. He is known m 
this country by several symphonies and other orchestral works of merit. 

A young Swedish singer, Mademoiselle Andrée, is making a great sensa- 
tion at Stockholm, and promises, it would seem, to be another a | Lind. 
At a concert given the other day at the Royal Theatre, and attende by all 
the rank and fashion of the Court and city, she was received with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. She is about to make her appearance on the opera staze. 
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